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PREFACE 


The  Suffragists  Oral  History  Project  was  designed  to  tape 
record  interviews  with  the  leaders  of  the  woman's  suffrage 
movement  in  order  to  document  their  activities  in  behalf  of 
passage  of  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  and  their  continuing 
careers  as  leaders  of  movements  for  welfare  and  labor  reform, 
world  peace,  and  the  passage  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 
Because  the  existing  documentation  of  the  suffrage  struggle 
indicates  a  need  for  additional  material  on  the  campaign  of 
the  National  Woman's  Party,  the  contribution  of  this  small 
but  highly  active  group  has  been  the  major  focus  of  the  series. 

The  project,  underwritten  by  a  grant  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  enabled  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  to  record 
first-hand  accounts  of  this  early  period  In  the  development 
of  women's  rights  with  twelve  women  representing  both  the 
leadership  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  movement.  Five  held 
important  positions  in  the  National  Woman's  Party.  They  are 
Sara  Bard  Field,  Bumlta  Shelton  Matthews,  Alice  Paul, 
Rebecca  Hourwlch  Reyher,  and  Mabel  Vemon.  Seven  interviews 
are  with  women  who  campaigned  for  suffrage  at  state  and  local 
levels,  working  with  other  suffrage  organizations.  Among 
this  group  is  Jeannette  Rankln,  who  capped  a  successful 
campaign  for  suffrage  in  Montana  with  election  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  first  woman  to  achieve  this  distinction. 
Others  are  Valeska  Bary,  Jessie  Haver  Butler,  Miriam  Allen 
de  Ford,  Ernestine  Kettler,  Laura  Ellsworth  Seller,  and 
Sylvle  Thygeson . 

Planning  for  the  Suffragists  Project  and  some  preliminary 
interviews  had  been  undertaken  prior  to  receipt  of  the  grant. 
The  age  of  the  women — ?**•  to  104 — was  a  compelling  motivation. 
A  number  of  these  Interviews  were  conducted  by  Sherna  Gluck, 
Director  of  the  Feminist  History  Research  Project  in  Los 
Angles,  who  has  been  recording  interviews  with  women  active 
In  the  suffrage  campaigns  and  the  early  labor  movement. 
Jacqueline  Parker,  who  was  doing  post-doctoral  research  on 
the  history  of  the  social  welfare  movement,  taped  interviews 
with  Valeska  Bary.  A  small  grant  from  a  local  donor  permitted 
7alca  Chall  to  record  four  sessions  with  Jeannette  Rankin.  Both 
Valeska  Bary  and  Jeannette  Rankin  died  within  a  few  months  of 
their  last  interviewing  session. 
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The  grant  request  submitted  to  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
covered  funding  both  to  complete  these  already- recorded 
Interviews  and  to  broaden  the  scope  and  enrich  the  value  of  the 
project  by  the  Inclusion  of  several  women  not  part  of  the 
leadership.   The  grant,  made  In  April,  1973,  also  provided 
for  the  deposit  of  all  the  completed  Interviews  In  five  major 
manuscript  repositories  which  collect  women's  history  materials, 

In  the  process  of  research,  a  conference  with  Anita 
Politzer  (who  served  more  than  three  decades  in  the  highest 
offices  of  the  National  Woman's  Party,  but  was  not  well  enough 
to  tape  record  that  story)  produced  the  entire  series  of 
Equal  Rights  and  those  volumes  of  the  Suffragist  missing  from 
Alice  Paul's  collect ion t  negotiations  are  currently  underway 
so  that  these  In-party  organs  can  be  available  to  scholars 
everywhere . 

The  Suffragists  Project  as  conceived  by  the  Regional 
Oral  History  Office  is  to  be.  the  first  unit  in  a  series  on 
women  in  politics.  Unit  two  will  focus  on  interviews  with 
politically  active  and  successful  women  during  the  years  1920- 
1970;  and  unit  three,  interviews  with  women  who  are  Incumbents 
In  elective  office  today. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established  to  tape 
record  autobiographical  interviews  with  persons  prominent  in 
the  history  of  the  West  and  the  nation.  The  Office  Is  under 
the  administrative  supervision  of  James  D.  Hart,  Director  of 
The  Bancroft  Library. 


Malca  Chall,  Director 
Suffragists  Oral  History  Project 


Amelia  Pry,  Interviewer- Editor 


Willa  Baum,  Department  Head 
Regional  Oral  History  Office 


2  January  197^ 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

4-b6  The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
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INTRODUCTION:   THREE  VIEWS  OF  MABEL  VERNON* 


The  viev  of  Hazel  Hunkins-Hallinan  who  worked  for  suffrage  at  headquarters 
of  the  National  Woman's  Party,  Washington,  B.C.  from  1916  to  1920. 

Mabel  was  a  very  quiet  personality  and  very  retiring,  never  pushing  her 
self  forward.  She  was  very  conciliatory  and  always  managed  to  "bring  warring 
factions  together.  She  never  strove  to  augment  herself;  she  was  never  a 
climber.  Mabel  was  dedicated  to  the  cause.  She  had  Quaker  influences  in  her 
life;  and  thought  she  may  not  have  been  a  Quaker,  I  always  thought  of  her  as 
one. 

She  was  the  stand-by  of  Alice  Paul,  very  firm  and  dependable.  Alice 
Paul's  intuition  was  very  good.  She  knew  that  Mabel  wouldn't  ever  "put  a 
foot  wrong."  Perhaps  it  was  because  they  had  the  same  Quaker  streak. 

Mabel  was  speaking  to  groups  of  people  all  the  time,  an  excellent  speaker 
who  was  very  direct,  very  convincing.  She  had  a  marvelous  resonant  voice  that 
carried  well,  before  the  time  of  amplifiers.  You  should  have  seen  her  when 
she  spoke  to  raise  money  for  the  Woman's  Party.  We  had  big  meetings  with 
nationally-known  speakers  in  the  Belasco  Theatre  in  Washington.  The  stage  was 
always  lovely;  A. P.  [Alice  Paul]  was  very  good  at  arranging  settings.  Mabel 
Vernon,  as  the  last  speaker,  always  wore  a  white  outfit,  with  white  shoes  and 
stockings.  After  the  nationally-known  speakers  had  spoken,  Mabel  would  get  up 
and  tell  how  we  needed  money.  Striding  back  and  forth  behind  the  footlights, 
Mabel  would  ask  first  for  a  thousand  dollars;  and  she'd  get  it  because  someone 
would  be  planted  to  respond  that  first  time.  Then  she'd  say,  "Now  the  next 
thousand."  And  the  people  would  begin  responding  on  their  own  initiative. 
Before  long  she'd  have  $5,000,  sometimes  $10,000.  Then  we  small- fry  would  go 
up  and  down  the  aisles  to  collect  silver  by  the  bushel.  I  never  saw  a  woman 
bleed  an  audience  as  Mabel  did.  Nobody  else  could  do  it.  I  don't  think  the 
Woman's  Party  ever  raised  money  like  that  after  Mabel  became  a  "peacenik." 
It  always  amazed  me,  because  there  were  other  emotional  causes  for  people  to 
support  at  that  time,  causes  like  child  health  with  much  more  popular  appeal. 


*The  remarks  of  Hazel  Hunkins-Hallinan  are  excerpts  from  a  conversation  she 
had  with  Mabel  Vernon,  Consuelo  Reyes,  and  me  in  Mabel  Vernon' s  apartment  on 
January  21,  1975.  An  interview  taped  the  following  day  is  in  the  appendix. 
The  insights  of  Rebecca  Reyher  were  told  to  me  March  6,  1975-   Consuelo  Reyes- 
Calderon  jotted  down  her  past  and  present  views  of  her  long-time  friend,  Mabel 
Vernon  during  the  early  months  of  1975.  All  three  women  approved  this  written 
version  of  their  views.   [Ed.] 


But  Mabel  could  always  get  money  for  the  Woman's  Party.  I  really  don't  think 
the  Woman's  Party  could  have  survived  without  her  fund-raising  skills. 

There  was  a  trio — Alice  Paul,  Lucy  Burns,  and  Mabel  Vernon.  They  were  to 
my  mind  the  dedicated  triumvirate  of  the  National  Woman's  Party. 


The  view  of  Rebecca  Reyher,  who  knew  Mabel  Vernon  during  the  years  of  working 
for  suffrage  and  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  and  later  aided  her  in  her  Peoples 
Mandate  work  for  peace. 

Mabel  was  really  so  completely  selfless.  She  symbolized  an  inner  force 
working  toward  a  cause,  but  never  gave  the  impression  that  she  was  dedicated 
to  that  cause  while  you  were  selfish.  She  was  like  a  wind  blowing  in  a  cer 
tain  direction,  making  you  feel  that  you  wanted  to  work  toward  her  goal.  And 
with  this  ability  to  inspire,  she  had  an  ability  to  organize.  She  would  get 
my  commitment  to  a  task  and  then  call  to  remind  me  of  what  I  had  promised  to 
do. 

When  she  sent  me  out  to  get  money  for  the  Woman's  Party  or  for  the 
Peoples  Mandate  Committee,  I  always  felt  it  was  really  she  who  got  the  money. 
Her  aura  of  dedication  both  inspired  me  to  go  ahead  and  make  the  request ,  and 
also  gave  the  wealthy  person  a  sense  of  commitment  because  of  the  letter  he 
received  from  Mabel  before  I  arrived.   Once  she  sent  me  to  see  the  head  of 
the  United  Fruit  Lines.  Although  I  had  met  him  socially,  I  would  never  have 
thought  to  go  to  him  for  money.   She  wrote  him  about  the  organization  but 
told  me,  "You  must  go  to  see  him."  With  Mabel  behind  me,  I  was  able  to  ask 
him  for  $1000  and  get  it. 

But  Mabel  never  cultivated  people  just  because  they  had  money — never  went 
on  a  far-fetched  journey  hoping  to  get  money.  She  always  cultivated  people 
who  might  have  some  real  interest  in  the  cause. 

She  had  a  feel  for  language  and  was  a  perfectionist.  Her  father  had  been 
an  editor,  and  every  phrase,  every  word,  had  to  be  just  right.  She  once  told 
me,  "You  must  be  sure  that  every  word  is  right  because  you  can't  afford  to  ruin 
your  message  with  inaccurate  language."  This  perfectionism  carried  into  every 
thing  she  did.  Every  detail  of  every  banquet,  every  meeting,  had  to  be  just 
right . 

In  her  early  days,  she  always  wore  suits  with  a  perfectly  laundered, 
white  silk  blouse.   I  asked  her  how  she  managed  to  look  so  immaculate  always, 
and  she  said,  "But  I  always  do  my  own  washing  and  I  like  to  do  the  ironing. 
I  do  some  of  my  best  thinking  while  I'm  ironing."  And  I  could  see  her  moving 
toward  a  goal  of  something  she  wanted  to  think  out  even  while  she  was  getting 
something  else  important  accomplished.   Whatever  needed  to  be  done,  Mabel 
always  did. 
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She  wasn't  a  pretty  woman.  Her  mouth  was  a  little  large,  her  nose  a 
little  long.  But  she  was  a  beautiful  woman.  She  had  intense,  piercing  blue 
eyes,  a  face  framed  in  a  halo  of  blond  curls,  and  an  expression  of  eagerness, 
and  penetration,  and  sympathy,  and  understanding,  and  awareness  of  the  person 
she  was  with,  so  that  her  face  had  an  expression  that  you  remembered  long 
after  being  with  her,  and  her  features  were  blurred  and  subordinate  to  the 
other  memory. 

There  was  such  unity  between  Mabel's  face  and  body.  Her  face  as  well  as 
her  figure  gave  the  impression  of  dynamism.  She  moved  with  determination  and 
rapidity.  You  got  the  impression  that  there  was  a  person  whose  mind  and  body 
were  never  at  rest — and  that  she  enjoyed  it.  It  wasn't  a  martyr-like  exhaus 
tion,  but  a  joy  in  doing  the  things  that  she  believed  in. 

For  years,  whenever  she  had  an  important  meeting,  she  would  always  have 
beautiful  hats  that  Florence  Bayard  Hilles  gave  her.  Mabel  always  chose  a 
hat  that  was  on  an  angle,  up  on  one  end,  down  on  the  other.   She  had  an  under 
standing  of  modern  line.  As  she  faced  an  audience  to  give  them  an  expression 
of  movement  and  goal,  she  would  take  a  stance  where  the  head  was  slanted,  one 
foot  was  forward,  and  her  whole  body  was  projected  toward  the  audience.   It 
was  a  subconscious  understanding  of  how  she  could  visually  get  her  idea  and 
feelings  across  to  people. 

Mabel  just  never  bought  clothes  for  herself.  She  took  practically  no 
money  for  her  work.  She  did  have  a  black  evening  dress  for  speaking,  but  it 
was  very  starkly  black.  She  felt  that  if  she  only  had  a  brooch  it  would  liven 
the  dress.  Within  three  months,  I  found  in  our  incinerator  a  really  lovely 
brooch,  though  it  had  two  stones  gone.   I  remembered  that  on  Thirty-eighth 
Street  I  had  seen  a  shop  that  would  replace  stones.  For  less  than  a  dollar 
the  stones  were  replaced,  the  whole  thing  polished,  and  it  was  very  lovely. 
When  I  took  it  to  Mabel  and  told  her  how  much  it  had  cost,  it  was  even  more 
pleasurable  to  her  than  something  really  valuable. 

She  had  so  much  personal  warmth  for  people — particularly  for  children. 
There  was  a  little  Spanish  boy,  the  son  of  someone  working  at  the  Spanish 
embassy  in  Washington.  He  was  a  leukemia  victim.  Mabel's  face  was  just  trans 
fixed  with  love  for  that  little  boy  when  his  mother  brought  him  to  visit. 
Though  I  thought  him  a  nuisance,  Mabel  was  endlessly  patient.  She  always  had 
such  love  for  my  daughter,  Faith.  As  a  distinguished  alumna  of  Swarthmore, 
she  wrote  to  the  college,  when  Faith  was  a  little  girl,  and  said  she  would 
like  to  have  Faith  put  on  the  list  of  potential  students,  to  be  considered  as 
her  own  daughter.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  she  was  always  thinking  of  doing 
lovely  things  for  other  people,  whatever  was  in  her  power  to  do.  Though  she 
was  dedicated  to  causes,  she  was  never  oblivious  to  the  wants  and  needs  of 
her  friends . 

Mabel  knew  how  to  help.  One  of  the  women  who  worked  for  both  suffrage 
and  peace  was  an  alcoholic.  When  she  went  on  a  bender,  she  would  be  apt  to 
turn  up  in  another  city  as  an  absolute  tramp.  There  was  only  one  person  she 
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ever  notified  where  she  was — a  man  here  in  New  York.  Mabel  didn't  like  him; 
but  when  she  didn't  know  where  the  woman  was,  she  would  have  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  man.  The  woman  had  a  chance  to  teach  on  a  faculty  in  the  South;  she 
was  a  brilliant  woman.  When  she  wasn't  available  the  night  before  her  inter 
view,  Mabel  contacted  a  newspaperman  she  knew  the  woman  drank  with.  Mabel  in 
sisted  that  he  take  her  to  every  place  the  woman  might  be  drinking.  Finally, 
she  found  her.  Mabel  walked  the  woman  in  the  night  air  until  she  was  rela 
tively  sober.  Then  she  took  her  home  and  gave  her  coffee  until  she  was  clear 
headed.  When  the  woman  felt  that  she  could  never  go  to  the  interview,  Mabel 
encouraged  her,  stayed  with  her.  She  did  go  to  the  interview,  got  the  job, 
and  held  it .  No  one  would  ever  think  that  Mabel  Vernon  knew  exactly  what  to 
do  for  a  drunk.  She  did.  And  her  sympathy  and  understanding  transcended  her 
friend's  weakness. 

Unlike  many  women  in  the  feminist  movement,  Mabel  was  never  animated  by 
bitter  hostility,  but  rather  by  a  deep  love  and  understanding  of  every  kind 
of  person,  and  a  desire  to  widen  the  opportunities  of  women,  to  give  them 
opportunity  and  fulfillment.  She  had  good  humor.   She  loved  pretty  clothes  and 
and  liked  to  look  well,  but  she  always  made  do  with  what  she  had.  She  always 
had  hope,  always  had  a  feeling  that  things  were  worth  striving  for  because 
eventually  they  would  be  achieved.   In  all  the  years  I've  known  her,  I've 
never  heard  her  say  one  mean,  bitter  thing  about  anyone.  If  I  got  mad,  as  I 
sometimes  would,  she  would  say,  "Now,  Becky" — not  in  a  school-marmish  way,  but 
in  a  way  that  indicated,  "Oh,  Becky,  that  feeling  isn't  worthy  of  you."  And 
"Now,  Becky,"  would  be  followed  by  a  laugh.   She  is  always  above  petty  things; 
they  just  never  penetrate.  That's  why  she  has  always  been  able  to  move  on  to 
the  next  thing. 

In  our  telephone  conversations  through  the  years,  as  soon  as  we  exchanged 
affection,  Mabel  would  launch  into  something  she  felt  very  strongly  about 
although  it  was  likely  to  be  going  on  in  some  distant  part  of  the  world.  For 
years  she  listened  to  Eric  Severeid.  When  he  was  very  much  for  the  Korean 
War,  she  said  "Eric  has  disappointed  me."  It  was  as  though  she  were  talking 
about  her  own  son.  Then  when  Eric  Severeid  was  against  the  Vietnam  war,  it 
was  as  though  a  wandering  son  had  returned.  She  has  always  had  that  warm, 
personal  sense  of  identity  with  people  and  the  things  they  stand  for. 
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The  view  of  Consuelo  Reyes-Calderon,  who  met  Mabel  Vernon  two  weeks  after 

coming  to  the  United  States  from  Costa  Rica  in  19^2,  began  to  work  with  her 

on  the  Peoples  Mandate  in  19^3,  and  has  shared  an  apartment  with  her  since  1951. 

Miss  Vernon  never  has  had  a  appetite  for  food.  In  her  view,  meals  and 
business  do  not  combine.  You  could  never  see  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  on  her 
desk.  When  she  had  a  piece  of  work  to  be  done,  she  concentrated  entirely  on 
it  regardless  of  anything  else.  Her  assistants  could  not  mention  meals  be 
cause  she  did  not  like  it.  Sometimes  they  questioned  her,  using  her  own 
words:   "Mabel,  is  there  anything  obscene  about  meals?"  She  went  hour  after 
hour  at  work  without  eating  anything,  until  she  felt  faint.  This  has  continued 
through  the  years.   Only  sudden  lack  of  sight  makes  her  turn  to  a  meal  until 
her  strength  returns. 

As  a  perfectionist  she  worked  over  and  over  on  a  paer  and  was  never  satis 
fied  with  what  she  had  done.  The  booklets  she  published  for  the  Peoples  Mandate 
Committee  represent  endless  time  consumed  by  night  on  reading  proofs  until  the 
form  and  the  contents  were  exactly  right.*  Writing  never  came  to  her  as  natu 
rally  as  speaking,  and  so  she  never  enjoyed  it  as  much. 

She  has  always  been  able  to  bring  people  of  all  kinds,  all  different  edu 
cational  levels,  together  and  find  something  for  them  to  talk  about  in  common. 
She,  herself,  on  her  travels,  would  always  talk  with  taxi  drivers,  hotel  clerks, 
everybody.  A  friend  once  said,  "I  wouldn't  be  the  least  surprised  to  hear  that 
Mabel  had  married  a  taxi  driver." 

She  does  not  like  parties  where  nobody  can  talk  about  anything  of  real 
interest  and  where  there  is  nothing  of  import  that  is  left  on  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  people  conversing.  She  wants  her  parties  to  be  different,  where 


*"There  Must  Be  No  Bitterness,"  edited  by  Rebecca  Hourwich  Reyher.  Washington, 
D.C.,  19U3. 

Pan  American  Principles  Fundamental  to  World  Cooperation,  by  Florence  Brewer 
Boeckel.  Washington ,  D . C .  ,  19^ .   On  file  at  The  Bancroft  Library. 

United  American  Action  for  Lasting  Peace.  Washington,  B.C.,  19^.   On  file 
at  The  Bancroft  Library. 

Peoples  Mandate  Committee  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference:  World  Statesmen 
Support  Declaration  of  Principles" Washington,  B.C.,  19^6. See  appendix. 
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you  always  have  at  least  one  person  vho  speaks  well  and  who  will  tell  you 
something  that  makes  you  think,  leaving  aside  the  trivialities  of  life. 

When  minded,  she  listens  with  unusual  attention  to  the  smallest  detail 
of  a  story.  Then  she  asks  the  most  pertinent  and  intelligent  question.  It 
makes  you  feel  thankful  for  her  interest  in  something  that  you  felt  nobody 
else  cared  about. 

In  social  gatherings,  she  likes  to  have  everyone  listen  to  everyone  else. 
She  calls  you  by  your  own  name  even  if  she  has  just  learned  it.  Mabel  has 
shown  a  marvelous  memory  for  foreign  names.  Particularly  among  Latin  American 
ladies ,  this  caused  great  admiration  and  charmed  them. 

As  chairman  of  a  meeting,  she  was  very  strict.  Nobody  could  speak  more 
than  necessary  and  no  one  should  speak  while  another  person  was  talking.  A 
matter  had  to  be  brought  clearly  to  the  point. 

During  the  years  she  was  working  on  the  Peoples  Mandate  Committee  for 
peace,  there  was  much  talk  and  fear  of  communism.   One  of  her  best  workers, 
Ana  del  Pulgar  de  Burke,  who  was  the  wife  of  a  State  Department  official, 
wrote  to  Mabel  Vernon  that  she  would  have  to  leave  the  committee  so  that  she 
would  not  be  suspected  of  communism.  Although  very  hurt,  Mabel  never  blamed 
her.  Mabel  Vernon  was  always  a  loyal  friend. 

As  chairman  of  the  Peoples  Mandate,  she  fought  with  officials  in  the 
State  Department  with  the  greatest  determination.  She  sometimes  felt  they 
didn't  know  what  they  were  doing  and  told  them  so. 

Although  she  is  a  kind  and  open-minded  woman,  she  has  always  been  a  woman 
of  principles .  When  confronted  by  a  person  of  high  rank  with  an  opinion  con 
trary  to  her  own,  she  would  never  give  in  if  the  issue  concerned  a  principle 
in  which  she  deeply  believed. 


INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


Although  Mabel  Vernon  and  I  had  met  during  my  visit  to  Washington,  B.C. 
in  1967,  it  vas  four  years  and  many  visits  later  "before  we  actually  taped 
these  interviews.   So  many  obstacles  plagued  the  project  that  today  the  actual 
existence  of  this  volume  seems  like  some  great  cosmic  miracle.  There  was  the 
demon  of  distance  and  the  poverty  of  budget.  Mabel  was  three  thousand  miles 
away  and  there  were  no  funds  for  travel,  manuscript  processing  or,  for  that 
matter,  the  researcher/interviewer.  A  further  obstacle — understandable  but 
frustrating — was  Mabel's  reluctance  to  record  anything  short  of  a  formal  script 
written  and  polished  beforehand,  similar  to  her  work  as  narrator  for  the  slide- 
sound  shows  on  National  Woman's  Party  history  that  her  younger,  live-in 
companion,  Consuelo  Reyes,  was  producing. 

It  is  true  that  Mabel  had  taped  a  very  limited  session  with  me  January  U, 
1968,  shortly  after  we  met.  But  this  was  limited  to  a  four-month  episode  of 
her  life,  was  not  a  richly  productive  interview,  and  was  not  to  be  transcribed 
since  it  was  only  to  supplement  my  personal  research  for  a  saga  I  was  writing 
for  American  West.   In  the  following  transcript,  Mabel  does  not  dwell  on  the 
story,  since  publication  of  the  article  in  19^9  relegated  it  to  a  position  of 
lower  priority  for  the  interview.*  The  story  was  of  an  incredible  coast-to- 
coast  suffrage  campaign  in  the  fall  of  1915  entirely  by  automobile.  Alice  Paul 
had  sent  Mabel  ahead  by  train  to  organize  every  city  from  San  Francisco  to 
Boston  and  finally  Washington,  D.C.,  where  a  suffrage  petition  four  miles  long 
was  presented  to  President  Wilson.   She  arranged  parades,  bands,  autocades, 
governors'  and  mayors'  receptions,  and  publicity.   In  city  after  city  the  stage 
was  set  when  the  banner-bedecked  little  car  rattled  onto  the  scene  and  N¥P's 
speaker  Sara  Bard  Field  cast  her  eloquence  upon  the  throngs  that  Mabel  unfail 
ingly  gathered. 

The  sources  for  background  research  were  rich  in  those  days.  The  library 
in  the  National  Woman's  Party  headquarters  at  Belmont  House  in  Washington  had 
old  clippings  scrapbooks,  all  the  weekly  issues  of  The  Suffragist,  numerous 
articles  and  books,  and  boxes  of  uncatalogued  papers;  permission  was  readily 
given  by  Alice  Paul  to  delve  into  other  suffrage  records  which  were  "on  loan" 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  manuscripts  room. 

That  mother  lode  had  evaporated  for  all  scholarly  purposes  by  the  time  of 
our  first  recorded  session  on  November  lU,  1972.  That  session  did,  in  fact, 
just  "happen."  There  was  still  no  funding  available  for  suffragist  oral 

*Fry,  Amelia  R. ,  "Along  the  Suffrage  Trail,"  American  West,  January,  1969- 
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histories,  I  was  in  Washington  for  an  entirely  different  project,  and  our 
efforts  in  that  city  to  organize  a  few  eager  research  people  into  a  volunteer 
"brigade  for  a  "Significant  Suffragists  Oral  History  Program"  had  fizzled. 
When  we  decided  on  our  date  for  tea  (which  had  become  a  hallowed  tradition  of 
my  Washington  trips  by  this  time)  Consuelo  quietly  suggested  that  I  bring  the 
tape  recorder,  that  she  thought  Mabel  "would  talk  to  us  perhaps."  I  had  two 
days  to  brush  up  on  National  Woman's  Party  history  at  the  headquarters  library. 

Elation  turned  to  disbelief  and  then  horror  when  I  called  the  NWP  and  was 
told  that  no  one  could  use  the  library,  for  pre-interview  research  or  anything 
else.  Nor  would  I  be  allowed  to  see  one  of  the  copies  of  Inez  Irwin's  1921 
book,  The  Story  of  The  Woman's  Party.*  This  news  represented  a  double  loss, 
for  Alice  Paul  had  just  moved  into  semi-retirement  in  Connecticut,  and  had 
agreed  to  start  an  oral  history  also. 

A  check  at  the  Library  of  Congress  across  the  street  showed  that  most 
issues  of  The  Suffragist  and  Equal  Rights  were  lost  but  perhaps  they  could  be 
traced  in  about  thirty  days.  NWP  also  denied  access  to  the  party  papers  in 
the  Manuscripts  Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  only  cheering  thought 
was  that  an  interview  with  Mabel  Vernon  would  have  substantial  historic  value 
under  any  conditions;  also,  the  portion  on  her  girlhood  would  be  impossible  to 
research  anyhow. 

The  "interview"  was  close  to  a  conspiracy  between  Consuelo  and  myself, 
embarrassingly  close  because  Mabel  was  well  aware  of  our  game  but  chose  to  go 
along.   Consuelo  of  Costa  Rica,  this  gentle,  creative  little  woman  (most  North 
American  women  tower  over  her)  served  our  tea  and  explained  to  her  beloved 
friend  that  we  needed  a  full  story  for  her  sound  productions  and  for  The 
Bancroft  Library's  archives.  Mabel  suggested  I  ask  her  questions  and  take  a 
few  notes.   I  countered  that  the  small,  harmless-looking  cassette  could  do 
that  more  accurately  and  leave  me  free  to  enjoy  my  tea  and  her  story.   I  turned 
on  the  recorder  and  we  talked  of  her  childhood,  drinking  our  tea  slowly.   Con 
suelo  stretched  the  recording  into  Swarthmore  memories  by  serving  more  tea  and 
cookies,  then  tea  with  ice  cream,  then,  still  later,  tea  with  pound  cake.   It 
was  a  filling  afternoon  both  gastronomically  and  historically. 

Although  Mabel  was  well  aware  she  was  being  recorded,  we  could  not  trust 
our  good  luck  to  continue,  and  so  the  microphone  was  laid  discreetly  on  my 
tray,  unflaunted.  With  each  new  serving,  Consuelo,  as  an  agonized  sound  tech 
nician,  would  nudge  my  tray  and  chair  a  bit  closer  to  Mabel.  Soon  we  were 
talking  knee-to-knee.  At  any  moment  this  experienced  executive  might  well 
decide  our  informal  conversation  was  far  below  her  trademark  of  the  cello 
voice  and  winning  rhetoric;  the  read-a-script  plan  could  confront  us  at  any 
moment.   Suffrage  scholars  should  be  forever  grateful  to  Consuelo 's  agile 
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footwork  as  she  carried  tea  trays  over  cords,  notebooks,  and  cassette  packets. 
But  now  our  precedent  apparently  was  well-established,  and  the  taping  of  the 
rest  of  Mabel  Vernon's  autobiography  could  proceed.  As  I  left,  Consuelo,  with 
Mabel's  concurrence,  invited  me  back  for  another  session  two  days  later.  To 
compensate  for  our  difficulties,  they  loaned  me  books  and  some  pamphlets  which 
could  supplement  my  chronology  of  the  suffrage  battles. 

At  all  times  Mabel  was  in  control  of  the  interviews.   She  said  no  more 
than  she  wished  to  say;  she  adroitly  pushed  aside  questions  which  seemed  to 
her  too  personal  for  comment;  she  embellished  on  matters  which  she  agreed  were 
of  true  historic  import.   She  looked  fragile,  sitting  deep  in  the  sofa,  but 
her  eyebrows  were  raised  in  attention,  and  her  power  to  assess  a  situation  and 
move  along  the  task  at  hand — whether  suffrage,  peace,  or  a  recorded  interview — 
was  apparent.   In  a  living  room  lighted  with  the  low  winter  sun  after  a  rain, 
she  wove  her  answers  from  her  memory,  lacing  them  now  and  then  with  loving 
concern  for  her  questioner.   ("But  Chita  dear,  your  hair  is  so  wet  from  the 
rain!")  Mabel  did  not  talk  with  her  hands:   her  mind,  her  words,  and  her 
shining  blue  eyes  did  it  all.  Her  voice  reflected  that  strength  that  always 
had  sprung  from  its  richness  of  tone  and  her  unfaltering  language.   It  must 
have  swayed  many  a  voter.   In  her  earlier  tapes  narrating  Consuelo  Reyes1 
slide-sound  productions,  Mabel's  voice  carries  even  more  strength  and  beauty. 

The  third  session,  held  two  days  later,  was  even  more  in  earnest,  but  we 
were  both  on  new  ground:  Mabel's  peace  activities  and  the  Woman's  Party  in 
later  years.  Mabel  and  I  had  a  rapport  born  of  personal  concern  for  each  other 
and  also  of  political  convictions  that  did  not  always  match  the  consensus  at 
Belmont  House.   It  seemed  that  for  years  Mabel  and  I  had  shared  a  desire  for 
the  Vietnam  War  to  end;  now  Nixon  had  been  re-elected  twelve  days  before  our 
session,  and  before  taping  we  confided  that  impeachment  would  be  necessary, 
that  clouds  would  continue  to  gather  from  the  budding  Watergate  episode. 
Mabel  realized,  as  I  sensed,  that  her  pre-World  War  II  peace  mobilization 
was  especially  relevant. 

The  tapes  from  these  three  sessions  were  duly  filed  in  the  Regional  Oral 
History  Office  in  a  limbo  caused  by  a  dearth  of  money  and  hope  for  getting 
them  transcribed. 

Then,  suddenly,  like  a  miraculous  harbinger  of  spring,  a  grant  from  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  made,  everything  possible.  We  began  the  transcribing 
in  Berkeley,  and  in  April  (1973)  Mabel  and  I  were  at  work  in  Washington  on 
a  fourth  and  final  session.  It  was  actually  a  recapitulation,  for  in  the 
intervening  months  many  questions  had  been  gathered  from  research  in  Alice 
Paul's  personal  library  in  Ridgefield,  Connecticut,  from  her  friends  in  New 
York,  and  from  Mabel's  own  correspondence  with  her  Nevada  friend  Anne  Martin, 
in  the  latter fs  collection  in  The  Bancroft  Library.  (The  NWP  library  at 
Belmont  House  was  still  inexplicably  closed. )  A  bright  red  and  white  spring 
dress  had  just  been  sent  to  Mabel  by  Rebecca  Hourwich  Reyher  in  New  York,  who 
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frequently  shopped  for  her  long-time  friend.  We  had  a  trying-on-and-modeling 
session,  with  tea,  then  went  to  work  diligently  over  the  tape  recorder.  The 
afternoon  sun  warmed  the  room,  and  unfortunately  the  open  windows  brought  in 
the  roar  of  continual  buses  on  Massachusetts  Avenue.  Although  she  knew  these 
sounds  were  rendering  the  tape  impossible  for  her  to  use  as  narrative  material 
for  her  slides,  Consuelo  again  provided  back-up  pamphlets  and  papers  when 
needed.  We  were  all  buoyed  by  the  knowledge  that  transcriptions  and  final 
manuscripts  would  be  forthcoming. 

As  the  rough  transcriptions  were  checked  over  and  emended  somewhat  here 
at  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  it  became  obvious  that  great  amounts  of 
inaudible  spaces  could  be  filled  in  only  by  Mabel.  Some  topics  still  needed 
expansion  that  Mabel  could  give  too.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the  process 
entered  its  next  phase:  manuscript  work  by  Consuelo,  Mabel,  and  Fern  Ingersoll, 
the  talented  interviewer-editor  in  Washington  who  agreed  to  take  on  the  task. 
At  least  Mabel  had  become  willing  to  see  this  through;  Consuelo1 s  gentle  per 
suasion,  backed  up  by  a  good  supply  of  tea  in  the  pantry,  had  accomplished 
that. 

Amelia  R.  Fry 
Interviewer-Editor 


12  November  1975 
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THE  EDITING 


Soon  after  I  began  to  edit  the  transcript  of  the  Mabel  Vernon  memoirs 
in  March  197^  her  health  became  so  frail  that  she  no  longer  left  her  apartment, 
and  frequently  during  the  year  in  which  we  worked  together  on  this  project, 
she  had  bouts  of  illness,  the  most  severe  of  which  has  confined  her  to  bed 
for  the  past  six  months. 

During  the  preliminary  editing  of  the  manscript  I  developed  chapter 
titles  and  subheadings  and  reviewed  sources  in  order  to  clarify,  correct  and 
check  on  spelling,  dates,  names,  and  places.  There  were,  however,  sections 
of  the  tape  which  could  not  be  heard  clearly,  because  when  Amelia  Fry  had  re 
corded  the  interviews  in  the  late  hours  of  several  warm  afternoons,  the  sounds 
of  commuter  traffic,  picked  up  through  the  windows  opening  onto  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  were  often  louder  than  Miss  Vernon1 s  voice.  When  it  came  time  for 
Miss  Vernon  to  review  the  edited  transcript,  her  eyes,  once  so  accustomed  to 
proofreading  for  her  father's  newspaper  and  later  for  the  Peoples  Mandate 
brochures  which  she  published,  were  not  up  to  the  strain  of  reading  the  manu 
script.  Nor  was  she  strong  enough  to  write  in  the  missing  and  unclear  segments 
or  any  additional  information  she  wanted  to  include.   She  felt  that  her  com 
panion,  Consuelo  Reyes-Calderon,  already  called  away  from  her  own  creative 
activities  with  sight-and-sound  productions*  to  look  after  the  needs  of  "Miss 
Vernita,"  should  not  be  asked  to  take  on  this  task.  Because  I  had  been  meet- 
in  with  Miss  Vernon  from  time  to  time  during  the  intial  editing  phase,  I  was 
able  to  assist  with  this  final  review. 

The  solution,  which  we  both  enjoyed,  was  for  me  to  read  the  unclear  pas 
sages  to  her.  Together  we  clarified  them.   Later  I  read  to  her  the  rewritten 
passages  for  her  final  approval.   Sometimes,  as  I  read  the  manuscript  to  her 
she  remembered  additional  details.   She  might  also  recall  other  incidents  of 
significance  to  the  memoir.   Since,  however,  she  was  so  conscious  of  the  loss 
of  her  once  beautifully  resonant  and  commanding  voice,  the  making  of  an  addi 
tional  tape  was  distasteful  to  her.  But  because  both  of  us  wanted  her  recol 
lections  to  be  as  complete  and  accurate  as  possible,  I  agreed  to  take  careful 
notes  as  she  dictated  the  new  material.  When  these  supplemental  passages  fit 
into  the  context  already  recorded  I  simply  inserted  them;  when  there  was  no 


*These  creations  which  combine  slides,  music,  and  narration  are  on  such 
diverse  subjects  as  Chopin  on  Majorica,  the  rosary  as  it  is  sung  and  recited 
around  the  world,  the  beauties  of  Costa  Rica  and  Guatemala,  and  the  early 
years  of  the  suffrage  movement.   In  the  past,  Mabel  Vernon  narrated  Consuelo 
Reyes'  productions. 
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obvious  context  or  gin  insertion  would  cause  confusion,  I  set  them  in  a  foot 
note.   Except  for  these  revisions  which  have  clarified  and  enriched  this  oral 
history,  the  transcript  follows  the  sequence  of  the  interviews  originally 
recorded  by  Amelia  Fry. 

Miss  Vernon  said  repeatedly  that  she  wished  she  had  kept  a  diary.   This 
would  have  been  an  excellent  resource  for  aid  in  checking  out  the  many  facts 
in  her  long,  active,  and  varied  career,  for  the  oral  history  and  for  students 
who  have  been  doing  research  on  suffrage  and  the  history  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment.   Very  fine  source  material  which  I  was  able  to  use  is,  however, 
available;  other  sources,  not  now  available,  will  eventually  be  open  to 
scholars.   Unfortunately  some  very  important  material  seems  to  have  been  lost. 

Mabel  Vernon 's  papers  related  to  her  efforts  for  peace  are  all  in  the 
Peace  Collection  of  the  library  at  Swarthmore  College,  her  alma  mater.   Bernice 
B.  Nichols,  curator  of  the  collection,  welcomes  those  who  want  to  use  them. 
To  assist  with  research,  she  has  provided  for  the  appendix  to  this  volume,  a 
checklist  of  the  Peoples  Mandate  materials.   Mabel  Vernon 's  pictures  and 
papers  related  to  her  work  with  the  Woman's  Party  are  difficult  to  locate. 
They  are  not  at  Swarthmore.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Chittig,  present  chairman  of  the 
Woman's  Party,  says  that  all  of  the  Woman's  Party  material  related  to  suffrage 
has  been  given  to  the  manuscripts  division  of  the  Library  of  Congress.   Using 
the  Library  of  Congress  checklist  to  the  suffrage  collection,  I  searched  the 
most  likely  trays  for  pictures  of  and  correspondence  by  Mabel  Vernon,  but  I 
found  none. 

While  taping  her  interviews,  Miss  Vernon  was  constantly  frustrated  because 
she  could  not  refresh  her  memory  by  reading  copies  of  the  Suffragist  and 
Equal  Rights.   In  197^-1975  these  journals  were  still  not  available  because  the 
National  Woman's  Party  library  remains  closed.   Although  the  Suffragist  (1913- 
1921)  is  now  available  on  microfilm  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  microfilm 
ing  process  destroyed  the  original  issues.  Early  volumes  of  Equal  Rights 
(1923-1926)  have  been  microfilmed,  but  the  original  issues  have  also  been  de 
stroyed.  The  later  volumes  (1927-195^)  were  still  on  the  shelves  in  1975  but 
could  not  be  borrowed. 

When  I  went  to  the  stacks  and  the  microfilm  department  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  check  the  availability  of  this  material  for  future  researchers,  I 
also  looked  into  the  1917  volume  of  the  Suffragist  and  the  1927-1930  volumes 
of  Equal  Rights  to  add,  in  footnotes,  details  which  Mabel  Vernon  had  sought. 
In  these  volumes  references  to  her  work  are  numerous.   Her  speeches  for  suf 
frage  and  equal  rights  seemed  so  persuasive  that  I  included  some  of  them  in 
footnotes.   I  read  them  to  Miss  Vernon  at  the  time  when  Consuelo  Reyes  was 
in  the  hospital  and  when  Mabel  Vernon  herself  was  very  weak.   Although  she 
could  no  longer  remember  the  exact  occasions  on  which  she  had  delivered  some 
of  the  speeches,  she  remembered  that  many  such  events  had  occurred.   She 
leaned  forward  and  her  eyes  brightened,  as  she  recalled  how  important  she  had 
felt  it  was  to  get  her  points  across  for  suffrage  and  for  equal  rights. 
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That  Mabel  Vernon  did  get  her  points  across,  and  that  she  developed  many 
strong  friendships  among  her  contemporaries,  a  special  following  among  today's 
younger  generation  of  feminists,  and  recognition  among  political  leaders  for 
her  historical  significance,  became  apparent  to  me  during  the  time  I  worked 
so  closely  with  her.*  On  several  occasions  she  invited  me  to  share  visits 
with  friends  from  suffrage  days  who  came  to  see  her  when  they  were  in  Washing 
ton.   In  this  way  I  met  Hazel  Hunkins-Hallinan,  who  now  lives  in  England,  but 
whose  special  responsibility,  during  the  American  suffrage  campaign,  was  to 
keep  the  watch  fires  burning  in  Lafayette  Park  across  from  the  White  House. 
Mrs.  Hallinan,  making  one  of  her  occasional  brief  visits  to  the  United  States, 
was  staying  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Woman's  Party.   She  had  recently  been 
with  Alice  Paul  on  the  latter 's  ninetieth  birthday  and  had  brought  pictures 
and  a  newspaper  clipping  to  share  with  Mabel  Vernon.   We  were  in  the  living- 
room;  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  Mabel  out  of  her  bay-window  bed  in  many 
weeks,  but  this  was  an  occasion.   Smartly  dressed  in  a  black  suit  and  bright 
blue  scarf,  Hazel  Hallinan  sat  on  the  couch  close  beside  her  old  friend.  In 
two  business-filled  days,  she  would  return  to  her  home  in  London;  this  hour 
seemed  precious  to  them  both. 

With  me,  Mabel  Vernon  had  once  wondered  just  how  her  friend  had  gotten 
into  the  Woman's  Party,  and  as  Mrs.  Hallinan  recalled  the  details  of  19l6, 
and  the  road  from  Billings,  Montana,  to  Colorado  Springs,  to  San  Francisco, 
and  then  to  headquarters  of  the  Woman's  Party  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Mabel 
Vernon' s  eyes  sparkled  as  she  said,  "I'm  so  glad  to  know  all  that." 

Then  Mrs.  Hallinan  recalled,  with  admiration,  the  times  she  had  heard 
Mabel  Vernon  speak  to  raise  money,  as  no  one  else  could,  for  the  Woman's 
Party.   Mabel  Vernon  smiled — remembering,  agreeing.  When  Consuelo  Reyes  added 
an  admiring  story  about  Miss  Vernon' s  speaking  ability,  Mabel  urged,  "Oh,  but 
let  Hazel  talk  and  tell  about  what  she's  doing  now." 

At  another  time  in  Mabel  Vernon 's  apartment,  I  enjoyed  an  hour  of  tea 
and  conversation  with  Rebecca  Hourwich  Reyher,  visiting  in  Washington  briefly 
from  her  home  in  New  York  City.  She  had  worked  with  Miss  Vernon  both  for 
suffrage  and  for  peace.  Miss  Vernon  had  been  very  concerned  that  her  friend's 
almost  around-the-clock  care  of  her  paralyzed  sister  was  making  it  impossible 
for  "Becky"  to  work  with  me  to  finish  reviewing  the  edited  transcript  of  an 
oral  history  interview  which  she  too  had  taped  with  Amelia  Fry  in  1972  for  the 
Suffragist  Oral  History  Project. 


*See  appendix  for  greetings  from  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon,  and  Theodore  Friend, 
president  of  Swarthmore  College,  recognizing  Mabel  Vernon' s  achievements  at 
the  time  of  her  ninetieth  birthday  in  September,  1973. 
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I  feel  privileged  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  share  these  visits 
with  Miss  Vernon  and  her  long-time  close  friends  because  they  were  moving 
and  significant,  and  also  because  they  have  provided  me  with  insights  into 
several  of  the  dominant  women  leaders  of  the  past  and  their  relationships. 
I  was  struck  by  the  strong  feelings  shared  by  them — bonds  of  friendship  and 
loyalty — special  emotional  ties  which  these  women,  who  worked  for  suffrage, 
have  had  for  each  other  throughout  the  years.   On  Alice  Paul's  birthday,  I  s 
sent  Mabel  Vernon's  message,  "From  your  oldest  friend." 

I  met  Mabel  Vernon's  younger  admirers  too.  I  was  invited  at  the  time 
Melanie  Maholick  came  to  show  Miss  Vernon  "The  Emerging  Woman,"  a  documentary 
in  which  she  included  scenes  of  Mabel  Vernon  commenting  on  the  past  and  present 
situation  of  women. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  1975 »  when  I  took  her  downstairs  to  the  lobby  of 
Boston  House  to  see  the  Christmas  tree,  Mabel  Vernon  sat  musing  over  the  past. 
She  recalled  very  vividly  her  use  of  Wilson's  own  words  when  she  spoke  to  him 
for  suffrage,  and  she  said,  "I  think  that  was  probably  the  most  important  thing 
I  ever  did."   She  may  be  correct  as  regards  a  high-water  mark  of  dramatic  con 
frontation,  but  a  reading  of  these  interviews  about  her  long  and  active  life 
is  likely  to  leave  most  readers  with  the  impression  that  her  greatest  contri 
bution  was  widely  distributed  among  innumerable  less  spectacular  achievements 
of  organizing,  inspiring,  and  giving  passionate  voice  to  the  causes  of  women's 
rights  and  peace. 

Fern  Ingersoll 
Editor 


3  June  1975 
Washington,  D.C. 
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A  PARTIAL  CHRONOLOGY—MABEL  VERNON 

1883  Born  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  September  10. 

1901  Graduated  from  Wilmington  Friends  School. 

1906  B.A. ,  Svarthmore  College. 

1906-1913  Taught  Latin  and  German  at  Radnor  High  School,  Wayne,  Pennsylvania 

1913-191^  Joined  Alice  Paul's  efforts  on  the  Congressional  Committee  of  the 
National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association;  spoke  and  organized 
for  suffrage  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

191^       Anne  Martin's  assistant  in  Nevada  in  that  state's  successful 
suffrage  referendum. 

1915  Cross-country  auto  campaign  for  suffrage,  September-December. 

1916  First  militant  act  for  suffrage:   interruption  of  Wilson's  speech; 
unfurling  suffrage  banner  in  Congress. 

1917  Met  with  Wilson;  led  pickets,  served  sentence;  spoke  throughout 
middle  western  states  to  explain  picketing. 

1918  Managed  campaign  of  Anne  Martin  for  U.S.  Senate. 

1919  Continued  to  raise  funds  and  speak  for  the  National  Woman's  Party. 

1920  Campaign  manager  again  for  Anne  Martin;  work  for  suffrage  amendment 
in  Georgia;  trip  to  Europe  to  talk  with  women.   Upon  return,  was 
superintendent  and  speaker  for  the  Swarthmore  chatauqua  program. 

1923        M.A. ,  Columbia  University. 

192^       Crossed  U.S.  speaking  for  the  Women- for-Congress  campaign. 

1926-1930   Executive  director  of  National  Woman's  Party. 

1930-1935   Campaign  director  of  the  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 

and  Freedom:   cross-country  trip  for  disarmament  petitions  (l93l); 
Disarmament  Envoys  tour  (1933);  U.S.  representative  at  the  League 
Congress  in  Zurich  ( 193*0  and  Geneva  (1935). 
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1935-1955   Director,  and  later  chairman,  of  the  Peoples  Mandate  Committee 
for  Inter-American  Peace  and  Cooperation:  led  delegation  to 
Buenos  Aires  conference  (1936);  spoke  "before  Lima  conference  (1938); 
organized  Latin  American  good-will  tour  of  the  U.S.  (1939);  headed 
inter- American  delegation  at  the  conference  for  organizing  the 
U.S.  (19^5);  carried  an  "Appeal  to  the  Pan  American  Nations"  to 
the  Inter-American  conference  in  Bogota  (19^8);  organized  delega 
tions  to  the  president  and  other  high  officials  of  nearly  every 
American  republic. 

Received  the  "Al  Merito"  from  the  Republic  of  Ecuador  in  recog 
nition  of  "distinguished  service  to  justice  and  international 
cooperation." 
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MABEL  VEENON 

...  as  a  suffragette 


Mabel  Vernon.,  91,  Leaa 
In  Women's  Suffrage  Drive 


er 


Mabel  Vernon,  91,  a  leader  in  the  wom 
en's  suffrage  movement  and  an  active 
worker  for  many  years  in  the  struggle  for 
equal  rights  and  international  peace,  died 
Tuesday  at  her  home,  1711  Massachusetts 
Ave.  NW. 

Born  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  the  daughter 
of  a  newspaper  publisher.  Miss  Vernon 
was  a  graduate  of  Swarthmore  College 
and  taught  high  school  Latin  and  German 
in  Wayne,  Pa. 

In  1931,  she  became  a  national  organizer 
for  the  Congressional  Union  for  Woman 
Suffrage,  which  later  became  the  National 

*  Woman's  Party. 

Miss  Vernon  organized  a  branch  of  the 
Congressional  Union  in  Delaware  thai 
year  and  in  the  following  years  continued 
speaking  and  organizing  in  almost  every 
state  for  women's  right  to  vote. 

j  She  led  suffrage  caravans  across  the 
country  to  Washington  and  was  one  of  a 

j  group  of  women  who  held,  banners  at  the 
gates  of  the  White  House  asking  for  suf 
frage  support.  They  were  sent  to  jail  for 
"obstructing  traffic." 

After  suffrage  was  won  in  1920,  Miss 
Vernon  earned  a  master's  degree  in  politi 
cal  science  and  history  from  Columbia 
University. 

In  1923,  she  rejoined  the  National  Wom 
an's  Party  to  work  for  another  constitu 
tional  amendment  stating  that  equality  of 
rights  under  the  law  should  not  be  denied 
because  of  sex.  She  served  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  organization  from  1 926  to 


HMO,  and  remained  active  in  it  until  re 
cent  years. 

Miss  Vernon  wa.s  campaign  director  of 
the  Women's  Inlernational  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom  during  1930-35.  and 
conducted  a  national  campaign  for  a  uni 
versal  disarmament  petition  to  the  Inter 
national  Disarmament.  Conference  in  Ge 
neva. 

She  was  a  U.S.  representative  at  the 
League  conferences  in  Zurich  in  1934  and 
Geneva  in  1935. 

She  then  served  for  two  years  as  direc 
tor  of  the  Peoples  Mandate  to  End  War  — 
a  committee  of  women  from  the  North 
and  South  American  republics. 

Later,  as  head  of  this  group,  she  organ 
ized  and  conducted  tours  of  this  country 
by  representatives  of  Latin  American 
countries,  headed  delegations  to  peace 
conferences  in  Latin  America  and  led  the 
Inter-American  delegation  at.  the  confer 
ence  setting  up  the  United  Nations  in 
1945. 

Miss  Vernon  received  the  ''Al  Meiito" 
from  the  liepublic  of  Ecuador  for 
"distinguished  service  to  justice  and  inter 
national  cooperation"  in  1944. 

She  was  still  active  as  recently  as  1971, 
when  she  launched  an  eight-month  series 
of  seminars  here  on  "The  Hole  of  Women 
in  the  Social  Order,"  sponsored  by  the 
American  Association  ol  University  Wom 
en's  Educational  Foundation  and  the  ln- 
ternationl  Institute  of  Women  Studies. 
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The  Washington  Star,  h  September  1975 


Mabel  Vernon,  91, 
Pioneered  Women's  Vote 


Mabel  Vernon,  91,  for 
many  years  a  leader  in 
campaigns  for  equal  rights 
for  women  and  minority 
groups,  for  world  peace  and 
international  understand 
ing,  died  Tuesday  at  her 
home  in  the  Boston  House 
apartments  on  Massa 
cnusetts  Avenue  NW. 

She  was  among  the  first 
women  arrested  and  sent  to 
jail  after  picketing  the 
White  House  in  behalf  of 
women's  suffrage  1917  The 
charge  was  obstructing 
traffic. 

Vernon  recalled  that  the 
seven  years  she  worked  for 
women's    suffrage    before 
the   adoption  of   the   19th 
Amendemnt  in  1920  were 
like  living  a  whole  lifetime. 
Vernon  was  born  in  Wil 
mington,  Del.,  where  her 
father  founded  and  served 
as  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Daily  Republican.  She 
attended  a  Friends  school 
in    Wilmington    and    after 
three  years  at  Swarthmore 
College  received  her  B.A. 
degree.   She  taught   Latin 
and  German  in  a  Wayne, 
Pa.,  high  school  until  1913, 
when  she  became  a  national 
organizer  for  the  Congres 
sional   Union   for   Woman 
Suffrage,  a  predecessor  of 
the    National    Woman's 
Party. 


MABEL VERNON 
Arrested  for  picketing 

FIRST  ASSIGNED  by  the 
Congressional  Union  to 
Delaware,  Vernon  organ 
ized  a  branch  there  and  in 
1914  she  went  to  Nevada  to 
help  in  the  campaign  which 
won  the  vote  for  women  in 
that  state. 

After  suffrage  was  won, 
Vernon  received  a  master's 
degree  in  political  science 
from  Columbia  University. 

Soon  she  was  helping  the 
National  Woman's  Party  in 
its  campaign  for  another 
amendment  to  the  Constitu 
tion  —  one  stating  that 


equality  of  rights  under  the 
law  shall  not  be  denied  on 
the  basis  of  sex.  From  1926 
to  1930  she  was  executive 
secretary  of  the  National 
Woman's  Party  and  for 
practically  all  of  the  time 
since  then  was  a  member  of 
its  national  council. 

In  the  early  1930s,  she 
was  campaign  director  of 
the  Women's  International 
League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom.  She  was  a  U.S. 
representative  at  the 
League  Congress  in  Zurich 
in  1934  and  Geneva  in  1935, 
the  year  she  also  directed 
the  70th  birthday  observ 
ance  of  Jane  Addams  of 
Hull  House. 

From  1935  to  1947  she  was 
the  director  of  the  Peoples 
Mandate  to  End  War,  a 
committee  of  women  in 
North  and  South  America 
working  for  disarmament 
as  the  essential  foundation 
for  peace.  Later  she  was 
chairman  of  the  organiza 
tion.  She  led  the  Inter- 
American  delegation  at  the 
conference  for  organization 
of  the  United  Nations  in  San 
Francisco  in  1945. 

She  leaves  no  immediate 
survivors  It  is  suggested 
that  expressions  of  sympa 
thy  be  in  the  form  of  contri 
butions  to  Swarthmore  Col 
lege,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


Wilmington  Morning  News ,  3  September  1975 


Mabel  Vernon,  92, 
Suffrage  Fighter 


By  WILLIAM  P.  FRANK 

Mabel  Vernon,  a  Wilmington 
native  who  was  one  of  the  nation's 
first  suffragettes,  died  yesterday 
afternoon  in  her  Washington, 
D.C.,  apartment.  She  was  92. 

She  was  the  last  of  "the  Dela 
ware  7"  —  women  who  went  to  jail 
in  Washington  rather  than  pay 
fines  for  picketing  the  White 
House  during  the  period  from  1917 
to  1919. 

In  1916,  she  heckled  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  while  he  was 
dedicating  the  Labor  Temple  in 
Washington. 

On  that  occasion,  she  interrupt 
ed  the  president's  speech,  de 
manding  to  know  what  he  intended 
to  do  about  women's  right  to  vote. 
She  was  quickly  escorted  off  the 
platform  but  not  arrested. 

However,  she  was  arrested 
twice  in  1917  for  picketing  the 
White  House  and  she  spent  5  days 
in  the  dingy  District  Prison. 

In  the  past  several  years,  Miss 
Vernon  suffered  from  the  infirmi 
ties  of  old  age,  living  quietly  in  an 
apartment  of  the  Boston  House, 
attended  by  a  nurse-companion. 

A  memorial  service  for  her  is 
planned  in  Washington.  According 
to  her  grandnephew,  Chandler 
Davies,  she  will  be  cremated. 
Miss  Vernon  is  not  survived  by 
any  close  relative  but  does  have 
nieces  and  nephews. 


Mabel  Vernon 


Miss  Vernon  was  the  daughter 
of  George  Vernon,  who  published 
The  Wilmington  Daily  Republican 
at  3d  and  King  Sts. 

In  an  interview  several  years 
ago,  Miss  Vernon  recalled  she  had 
inherited  a  spirit  of  independence 
from  her  parents  and  had  always 
been  a  stanch  champion  of 
women's  rights.  She  had  intended 
to  become  a  teacher  of  Latin  and 
German  in  Wayne,  Pa.,  but  gave  it 
up  in  1913  to  join  the  Congressional 
Union,  which  later  became  the  Na 
tional  Woman's  Party. 

Miss  Vernon  became  secretary 
of  the  party  and  took  the  cause  of 
women's  rights  to  almost  every 
state  in  the  nation. 

As  the  Congress  approached  the 
crucial  time  for  action  on  the  19th 
amendment,  the  women's  vote 
amendment,  she  centered  almost 
all  of  her  activities  in  Washington. 

She  participated  in  another  con 
frontation  with  President  Wilson 
in  1917  as  a  part  of  a  five-member 
commission  to  persuade  Wilson  to 
support  woman  suffrage. 

She  later  reported  that  the  presi 
dent  was  curt  and  suggested  to  her 
that  the  women  had  to  develop 
public  opinion. 

"And  that  was  when  we  took  to 
picketing  the  White  House  in  ear 
nest,"  Miss  Vernon  recently  re 
called.  "In  those  days  we  didn't 
have  ugly  placards  but  beautiful 
banners,  white,  gold  and  purple." 

After  the  ratification  of  the  19th 
Amendment  in  1920,  Miss  Vernon 
relaxed  into  a  quiet  life  in  Wash 
ington,  spending  most  of  her  time 
at  the  National  Women's  Party 
headquarters. 

Several  years  ago  Miss  Vernon 
was  presented  with  a  citation  by 
the  Delaware  Chapter  of  the  Na 
tional  Organization  for  Women 
(NOW)  as  "one  of  the  heroic  fore- 
mothers  of  the  movement  to  liber 
ate  women  from  the  shackles  of 
male  chauvinism  and  male 
domination." 

At  that  time,  the  aging  Miss  Ver 
non  told  a  representative  of  NOW : 

"Finish  up  on  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  just  as  we  had  to 
come  in  and  finish  the  fight  for  the 
national  suffrage  amendment. 
Keep  on  pressing  for  the  equal 
rights  amendments.  I'm  proud  my 
native  state  of  Delaware  has  al 
ready  approved  it." 


I  FAMILY  AND  SCHOOLING 
(Interview  I,  November  lU,  1972) 


Independence:   Taught  by  Mother 


Fry: 


Vernon : 


Fry: 


Vernon : 


What  gave  your  mother  the  idea  of  raising  you  to  be  an  independent 
young  lady,  able  to  take  care  of  yourself? 


Fry: 
Vernon : 

Fry: 
Vernon: 
Fry: 
Vernon ; 


I  don't  know.   [Looking  at  a  picture  of  her  mother] 
of  the  same  things  about  us? 


Do  you  see  some 


Stop  smiling  and  let  me  look.  Yes, 
of  parted  in  the  middle  like  hers. 
Yes.  Well,  was  she  a  Quaker? 


I  do.   You  have  your  hair  kind 
I  can  see  the  similarities  there. 


No.   I  must  say  this  about  her.   I'm  not  sure,  but  Alice  Paul,  who 
is  a  Quaker,  you  know,  from  Moorestown,  New  Jersey,  is  sure  there 
must  be  a  family  relationship  between  us.  My  mother  came  from 
Gloucester,  which  is  right  near  Moorestown;  and  there  was  in  Moores 
town  what  was  called  the  Mary  Hooten  farm.  Well,  that  was  my 
mother's  name — Mary  H-o-o-t-e-n,  Huten,  they  pronounce  it.  And  Alice 
Paul's  family  lived  on  the  Mary  Hooten  farm.   Now  we  are  going  to 
trace  this  down  some  day. 

Oh ,  that ' s  funny . 

And  Alice  Paul's  brother  lived  in  Moorestown  in  what  was  called  the 
Mary  Hooten  house.   That  was  on  the  Mary  Hooten  farm,  I  think. 

And  your  mother's  name  was  Mary  Hooten? 

Yes,  but  that  was,  of  course — 

A  later  generation.   Do  you  have  your  genealogy  anywhere? 

I  don't  have  my  mother's.  I  have  my  father's.  But  this  is  something 
Alice  and  I  have  been  intending  to  do  a  little  research  on.  But  then 
did  you  ever  hear  of  Elizabeth  Hooten?  There  was  a  book  called  Rebel 


Vernon:  Saints.   I  think  it's  out  of  print  now.   It  was  written  by  Molly  Best, 
if  you  can  find  it  in  your  library.  One  of  her  rebel  saints  was 
Elizabeth  Hooten.  Now  we  think  that  Elizabeth — don't  do  that  to  your 
hair,  darling. 

Fry:     It's  wet.   [Laughter] 

Vernon :   Shall  I  get  you  a  comb? 

Fry:     No.   That  doesn't  help.   It's  past  redemption. 

Vernon:  If  you  combed  it,  it  might  dry  better.  [Laughter]  Well,  Elizabeth 
Hooten  was  one  of  George  Fox's  preachers.  Do  you  know  about  George 
Fox? 

Fry :  No . 

Vernon:  Oh,  you  don't.  Your  Quaker  history  is  bad,  darling. 

Fry:  It  is,  it's  very  poor. 

Vernon:  Oh,  I'm  sorry  for  that.  George  Fox  was  a  founder  of  the  Quakers. 

Fry:  Oh,  I  thought  that  was  William  Penn. 

Vernon:  Oh  no.  He  came  later,  after  George  Fox.  Well,  at  any  rate,  I  must 
find  those  dates.   I  must  know  when  George  Fox  founded  the  Quakers, 
the  Society  of  Friends.   That's  its  real  name..  "Quakers"  was  given  to 
it  in  a  derogatory  way.   It  was  Friends,  and  I  never  call  them  Quakers. 
I  always  call  them  Friends. 

Well,  George  Fox's  first  woman  preacher  was  Elizabeth  Hooten, 
rebel  saint.  And  she  came  to  this  country,  well  it  was  the  time  of 
the  Puritans.   I  wish  I  could  get  my  dates  better.  William  Penn  came 
in  1682,  I  think;  but  Elizabeth  was  before  all  of  this. 

Fry:     I  see.  Well,  you  don't  have  family  records  that  tell  you  who  your 
mother  and  grandmother  was  or  anything  like  that . 

Vernon:  No.  We  would  have  to  do  that  by  a  little  bit  of  research. 

Fry:     That  would  be  very  interesting  to  know.   I  guess  we  could  check  on  the 
records  we  have  in  those  townships  probably. 

Vernon:  That's  what  we  thought.  That  was  my  thought.  Alice  said  we  could  find 
it  if  we  went  to  the  Library  of  Congress.  She  is  very  anxious  to  prove 
that  we're  cousins  or  something. 


Fry: 


That's  right.   It  might  be  right  here  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 


Vernon:   Yes.   She  thinks  so,  I  think. 

Fry:     Well,  if  we  get  our  grant  maybe  we'll  have  time  to  research  that  for  you. 

Vernon:  Oh,  that  would  be  wonderful.  Wouldn't  that  be  wonderful?  Well,  now, 
I'll  tell  you  the  story  that  Consuelo  likes.*  My  mother  lived  down 
near  Gloucester,  which  is  near  Morrestown;  and  she  had  a  sister  who 
married  a  southern  New  Jersey  oyster  man. 

Fry:     An  oyster  man?   Is  that  his  name  or  his  occupation? 

Vernon:   That  was  his  occupation.   And  he  lived  down  in  Newport,  New  Jersey.   It's 
down  below  Bridgeton;  does  that  name  mean  anything  to  you? 

Fry:     No.   Now  you've  lost  me  with  Bridgeton. 

Vernon:  Newport,  New  Jersey,  is  about  twelve  miles  or  so  from  Bridgeton.   My 
aunt  .lived  down  there,  and  she  would  come  up  and  spend  a  little  while 
in  Wilmington  with  us.   I  don't  know  how  she  got  there — maybe  my  mother 
went  for  her;  but  when  it  came  time  for  her  to  return  to  Newport  from 
Wilmington,  my  mother  sent  me  to  take  her.  We  got  on  the  train  in 
Wilmington — the  Pennsylvania  Railroad — and  went  to  Philadelphia,  Broad 
Street  Station.   I'm  afraid  that's  gone  now,  I  don't  know.  And  then 
we  crossed  the  city  to  go  to  the  Camden  Ferry  that  was  at  the  end  of 
Market  Street.  We  took  the  ferry  to  Camden  where  she  got  a  train  to 
Bridgeton.  Well,  I  took  her  to  the  Camden  Station,  which  was  at  the 
end  of  the  ferry  line;  and  then  I  went  back  home.   I  was  nine  years  old; 

Fry:     And  that  was  two  years  after  your  mother  sent  you  to  school,  and  your 

first  day — you  were  seven  years  old.**  How  many  blocks  did  you  count  up 
that  you  walked  to  school? 

Vernon:  Ten. 

Fry:     Ten  blocks.   When  you  got  to  school  and  told  the  school  mistress  that 
your  mother  told  you  to  come  to  school  that  day,  did  she — 

Vernon:   She  didn't  inquire  how  I  got  there.   [Laughter] 

Fry:     She  just  took  you  at  your  word  and  went  ahead  and  put  you  in  school. 


*Consuelo  Reyes-Calderon  is  the  companion  of  Mabel  Vernon. 

**Mabel  Vernon  told  the  following  story  before  the  tape  recorder  was 
turned  on.   She  repeated  it  June  17,  197^:   "My  mother  called  me  on 
Wednesday  morning,  September  10,  and  said,  'I  want  you  to  go  down  to 
Miss  Bigger 's  school.  And  you  tell  her  I  sent  you  down.'   I  was  just 
seven  and  a  little  late  for  starting  the  term." 


Quaker  Influence:   Father's  Family  and  Wilmington  Friends  School 


Fry:     Well,  now  did  you  tell  me  that  you  vere  not  a  member  of  Friends  as  you 
were  growing  up? 

Vernon:  My  father's  family  was  altogether  Quaker.   I  do  have  all  of  his  geneal 
ogy — it's  quite  interesting.*  His  ancestors  came  to  this  country 
around  1782  or  1783,  about  the  same  time  William  Penn  first  came. 
And  my  father's  ancestors  were  Quakers,  if  you  insist  on  using  that 
name. 

Fry:     Oh,  no,  I  use  "Friends."  I  prefer  "Friends"  too,  and  actually  in  the 
West  that  is  what  we  call  them.   We  don't  call  them  Quakers. 

Vernon:  But,  at  any  rate,  I  date  the  family  from  1683;  I  could  verify  that. 
And  they  were  all  Friends;  they  had  been  weavers,  I  think,  in  Wales. 
The  family  came  originally  from  France,  Vernon,  V-e-r-n-o-n.  And  there 
is  a  little  town  in  France  called  Vernon;  I  don't  know  just  where,  but 
I  learned  about  it  at  the  time  of  the  war. 

Fry:     That  may  be  the  town  of  your  family. 

Vernon:  And  they  went  with  William  the  Conqueror,  I  think,  to  England.   When  my 
father's  ancestors  came  to  this  country,  there  were  three. brothers.  My 
ancestor  was  Randall  Vernon.  When  they  came,  they  were  leaders  in  the 
Friends'  meeting.   Often  they  had  meetings  in  their  home.   That  was  my 
father's  family.  But  he  didn't  remain  a  Quaker  as  he  grew  up. 

Fry:     He  did  not  remain  a  Friend? 

Vernon:   He  did  not.   He  didn't  go  to  the  Friends'  meeting,  although  we  used  to 
have  relatives  come  visit  us  who  used  to  use  the  plain  language — you 
know  the  plain  language? 

Fry:     The  vowels  and  the — yes. 

Vernon:  Although  they  weren't  very  correct.  They  didn't  say  "thou,"  they  said 
"thee." 


*Mabel  Vernon 's  father  was  named  George  Washington  Vernon.  His 
grandson,  Harvey  Vernon,  using  earlier  work  on  the  family  genealogy 
as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  living  family  members,  compiled  the  Vernon 
Family  History  and  Genealogy:  Following  the  Line  of  George  Washington 
Vernon  1820-1901,  and  distributed  it  in  mimeographed  form  in  196l. 
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Fry:     Well,  at  any  rate,  what  I  am  really  wondering  is  if  you  experienced  any 
direct  influence  on  your  life  by  the  Friends  and  their  philosophy. 

Vernon:   I  went  to  Wilmington  Friends  School. 

I  had  gone  to  Miss  Bigger 's  School  from  the  time  I  was  seven  until 
I  was  fourteen,  I  think  it  was.   That  was  just  a  small  private  school. 

Fry:     That  was  the  one  with  just  the  two  rooms  and  very  few  students. 

Vernon:  But  we  used  to  have  teachers  come  from  outside  who  taught  German.   That's 
where  I  got  my  first  German.   And  Latin — Mr.  Heath,  the  reverend,  used 
to  come  and  teach  us  that . 

Fry:     That  must  have  taken  you  up  into  something  comparable  to  our  junior 
highs  today. 

Vernon:  When  I  graduated  from  Miss  Bigger's  School,  Reverend  Keigwin  [Albert], 
who  was  the  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  church  where  my  family  and  I 
went ,  gave  the  commencement  address .   I  was  the  only  student  graduating 
at  that  time.   I  didn't  know  where  I  was  going  to  go  to  school  next. 
We  were  going  downtown  to  my  father's  office  in  a  surrey.  I  can  remem 
ber  it  so  well.  Mr.  Keigwin  came  up  to  talk  to  us,  leaning  against  the 
surrey.   He  highly  recommended  that  I  go  to  Friends  School.  We  went 
there  almost  immediately  to  enroll  me;  and  that  made  such  a  difference 
in  my  life. 

Well,  then  I  went  to  Friends  School,  Wilmington  branch,  which  is 
really  an  admirable  school  and  that  was  only  a  block  from  my  house.  And 
there  we  had  all  the  Friendly  influences.  We  went  to  meetings  every 
fifth  day — you  know  what  the  fifth  day  is? 

Fry :     No . 

Vernon:   Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday — 

Fry:     Oh,  Thursday? 

Vernon:  We  went  to  meeting,  at  eleven  o'clock,  I  think  it  was,  every  Thursday, 
every  fifth  day.  We  always  used  the  plain  language  with  the  teachers 
and  friends  who  were  Friends.   There  were  some  who  weren't.   And  there 
are  all  my  influences . 

Fry:     You  really  got  into  the  whole  philosophy  of  peaceful  coexistence  there, 
I  guess. 

Vernon:  Yes.   And  then  I  went  to  Swart hmo re ,  which  is  a  Friends'  college.   Of 
course,  with  associations  like  that,  all  of  my  friends  were  Friends — 
almost  all  of  them — although  I  used  to  be  very  religious  when  I  was 
young,  and  I  went  to  the  Presbyterian  church. 


Fry:  That  was  while  you  were  in  Miss — 

Vernon:      In  Friends  School. 

Fry:  Why  didn't  you  go  to  the  Friends'    church? 

Vernon:      I   don't  know.      I  guess  because  my  family  went  to  the  Presbyterian  church. 
And  we  loved  the  pastor  of  that   church.      He  had  a  great  influence. 

Fry:  What  kind  of  a  person  was  your  mother?     It  intrigues  me  that   she  would 

bring  her  daughter  up  to  get  her  out   on  her  own  at  the  age  of  seven  and 
things   like  this.      Really,   she  must  have  been  unusual. 

Vernon:      I  think  she  was;   she  was  unusual.      She  was  very  capable  and  self-reliant. 
My   father  was  married  twice.      She  married  my  father  when  the  children 
of  his   first  wife  were  still  very  small.      Maybe  two  years   old  or  some 
thing  like  that.      I've   forgotten.     But  she  was  a  wonderful  mother. 

Fry:  And  then  she  had  you — 

Vernon:      Oh,   she  had  many  before  me.      She  had  seven  children  who  lived,    and  I 
think  there  were   a  couple  who  died.      Can  you  imagine?     And  through  it 
all  she  remained  so  calm  and  even-tempered.     She  really  was   a  wonderful 
woman. 

Fry:  So  you  had  two  half  sisters  and  brothers  and  four  full  sisters   and 

brothers?     Is  that   right? 

Vernon:     Well,   I  don't  see  how  you  measure  that.      I  think  there  were   four  half 
brothers   and  one  half  sister — five   all    together.      And  then  my  own  sis 
ters   and  brothers.      I  had  five  brothers  and  one  sister.     We  had  a  won 
derful  family.      But  of  course  my  father's   first   family  was  older.      They 
married  and  had  set  up  establishments   of  their  own  by  the  time   I  was 
growing  up.      But  they  all  lived  in  Wilmington. 


Father:      Editor  of  Wilmington  Daily  Republican 


Fry:  What   did  your   father  do   for  a  living? 

Vernon:      You  didn't  know?     He  was   an  editor  and  publisher.      He  used  to  write  his 
editorials   at  my  nursery  table.      He  wrote  on  one  side,  while   I  sat 
reading  across   from  him.      My  mother  would  sit  reading  too.   He   ran  the 
Wilmington  Daily  Republican. 

Fry:  I  never  knew  that.      The  Daily  Republican! 

Vernon:      The  Daily  Republican.      You  said  it   like   a  native. 


Fry: 


Vernon : 


Fry: 
Vernon: 
Fry: 
Vernon : 


Fry: 

Vernon : 

Fry: 

Vernon 

Fry: 

Vernon 


Fry: 
Vernon : 


Oh,  I  just  can't  imagine  you  living  in  a  family  with  Republicans. 
[Laughter] 

My  father  was  a  strong  Republican.   He  would  be  horrified  if  he  thought 
that  I  was  the  independent  that  I  am.   But  he  was  a  Lincoln  Republican. 
He  belonged  to  that  era  of  the  Republican  party.   He  did  much  to  es 
tablish  the  Republican  party. 


I  see.   It  just  hit  me. 
started. 


Of  course,  that's  when  the  whole  thing  got 


And  he  lived  in  a  Democratic  state ,  and  he  lived  in  a  state  that  was 
partly  a  slave  state.   It  took  courage,  what  he  did. 


Did  you  ever  work  with  him  on  his  paper  or  anything? 
setting  the  ads  or  something? 


Did  he  have  you 


Well,  it  was  quite  a  paper  by  this  time,  darling.  We  used  to  sit  down 
in  the  front  office,  and  what  he  saw  was  everybody  who  came  into  that 
newspaper  office.  He  died  the  year  that  I  graduated  from  Friends.  Oh, 
he  was  so  proud  of  me  because  I  had  written  an  essay  on  Martin  Luther, 
of  all  people ;  and  when  my  graduation  time  came  at  Friends — June ,  1901 — 
I  was  selected  to  speak  for  my  class  by  delivering  an  oration.   And  my 
father  was  there.  He  was  always  very  kind  about  coming  to  things  where 
I  was  going  to  participate,  and  he  took  the  essay  down  to  the  paper  and 
printed  it  the  next  day  in  its  entirety. 

Oh,  really.   How  wonderful.   I  wonder  if  we  can  still  get  hold  of  that 
in  the  old  files. 

What  do  they  call  those?  They  are  produced  on  movies. 

Oh,  microfilmed. 

That's  what  I  wanted  to  say — microfilm. 

That  would  probably  be  at  the  Library  of  Congress  also. 

I  don't  know  about  that,  but  it  is  in  the  Wilmington  Library. 

I  should  have  shown  you  that  piece  that  Bill  Frank  wrote.  You  see, 
my  father's  paper  merged  with  the  [Wilmington]  Evening  Journal  after  he 
died.   I  must  say  his  sons  were  not  as  clever  newspaper  men  as  he  was. 
And  he  died  in  1901,  shortly  after  I  graduated  from  Friends.   I  think  he 
died  in  July;  I  graduated  in  June.   But  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
me  graduate  and  deliver  the  graduation  essay,  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

And  what  article  is  that  you  are  talking  about? 

Oh,  yes.   Bill  Frank  of  the  Evening  Journal  came  down  here,  when  was  it, 
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Vernon:     darling? — well,   I  have  a  copy  of  the  paper.      I  am  not  as   careful  about 
saving  these  things   as  I  should  be.     But  Bill  Frank  vrote,   "After 
seventy  years,  Mabel  Vernon  is"  et  cetera.      "And  she  is  still  going 
strong."     He  wrote  quite  an  article,  didn't  he,  darling? 

Fry:  Oh,   I  would  like  to  see  that. 

Vernon:     Well,   I  probably  have  it  there.      I'm  sure  I  have  it  some  place.* 

Fry:  We   can  make   copies  of  that  too.      Enough  for  you  to  have  some  extra  ones 

to   show  to  the  public  that   comes   to  you  for  these  things  and  one   for  me 
to  take  back. 

Vernon:      They  wouldn't  be  interested  in  this   ancient  history. 

Fry:  Well,  now  they  are.      That  woman  you  mentioned  will  probably  come  to  you 

wanting  your  views  on  present  women's  lib  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 


Early  Language  Study  and  Influential  Teachers 

Fry:  Let's   see.      I  was   going  to  ask  you  if  you  remember  any  other  special 

things  you  were  interested  in  in  your  childhood.     What  were  your  favorite 
subjects   in  school? 

Vernon:      Oh ,   I  specialized.      I  kept  on  specializing  in  German  and  Latin. 
Fry:  Right   from  your  earlier  German  courses  in  the  grammar  school? 

Vernon:      I   don't  know  what  you  mean  by  the  grammar  school. 

Fry:  Miss  Bigger 's  School.      You  said  you  had  some  German  there.      Did  you 

like  that? 

Vernon:      Oh,   of  course;   that's   the  reason  I  kept  going. 

Fry:  How  did  they  teach  there  with  kids   in  different  age  groups   in  the  same 

room? 


*A1 though   at  the  time  of  editing  Mabel  Vernon  no  longer  had  this   article, 
Bill   Frank  sent   copies,  which  are  on  file   at   The  Bancroft  Library. 
There   are  two  articles:      "She's   Fought   for  Women's  Rights  Since  1913" 
in  the  April  13,   1972  issue  of  the  Wilmington  Evening  Journal  and  "No 
Generation  Gap  on  Women's   Rights"   in  the  November  2,   1973  issue. 


Vernon :     Well,   I  was   almost   always  in  a  class  by  myself. 

Fry:  That's   a  true  statement,  Mabel!      [Laughter]     That   lasted  the   rest  of 

your  life. 

Vernon:      I  was  the  only  person  in  the  class.      I   can  still  remember  mental 
arithmetic;  have  you  ever  heard  of  mental  arithmetic? 

Fry:  Oh,   I've  heard  of  mental  arithmetic,  oh  yes. 

Vernon:      It  was  wonderful.      Miss  Bigger  herself  taught  me. 

» 

Fry:  You  are  not   supposed  to  use  pencil  and  paper. 

Vernon:  Oh,  no.      You  do  it  in  your  head. 

Fry:  That   freezes  me  to  even  think   about  it. 

Vernon:  Are  you  taping  this? 

Fry:  I   am  taping  it  so  we   can  type  it  out  at  our  office.      Then  I  will  send 

you  a  copy.      It's   easier  that  way  than  to  try  to  write  down  all  your 
wo  rds . 

Vernon:  Is   it  right  there? 

Fry:  It's    just   right  here  in  the   little  black  box. 

Vernon:  Oh,   I  never  saw  such  an  inoffensive  one. 

Fry:  I  could  be   a  spy.      [Laughter] 

Vernon:  Have  you  tried? 

Fry:  No,  not  yet.      But   I   thought  about  it  before  the  election   [November, 

1972]. 

Vernon:      Mr.   Nixon    [Richard  M.J  would  just  pounce  upon  you. 

Fry:  I  think  the   Democrats  needed  me;   the  Republicans   seem  to  be  doing  all 

right.      [Laughter] 

Vernon:      I  wasn't   aware  of  that  kind  of  a  tape  recorder  at  all.      It's  marvelous. 

Fry:  It's   a  wonderful  way  to  take  notes,   and  I've  gotten  to  rely  on  this   so 

much  that   I   almost   can't  take   comprehensible  notes   anymore,   in  my  hand 
writing.      I   can't  write   fast  enough  and  reduce  it   all  to  summary  form 
the  way  I  used  to  be  able  to  do  in  college.      So  this   is  marvelous    'cause 
I   get  down  the  whole  story  and  then  I   can  go  back  to  my  office — 
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Vernon:      Let  me  tell  you  about  my  studies. 
Fry :  You  were   about  to  tell  me . 

Vernon:     Well,  then  when  I  went  to  Friends  School  I  had  a  marvelous   teacher — 

Carolyn  Ladd  Crew.      And  she  was   a  very  superior  poet,  highly  educated, 
from  Smith.      I  guess  that's  the  reason  I  first  went  to  Smith.      I  didn't 
tell  you  that  I   first  went  to  Smith.      But   I  didn't  stay  long.      I  got 
out   and  was  so  glad  that  I  had  changed.      I  would  much  rather  be   a 
graduate   of  Swarthmore.      I   love  Swarthmore.      Do  you  know  anything  about 
Swarthmore? 

Fry:  Well,   I  know  some   current  things   about   it,  but  I  don't  know  what   it  was 

like  when  you  were  there. 

v 

Vernon:     Have  you  ever  been  on  the  campus? 

Fry:  No,  but  I  know  I  would  have  liked  that   school. 

Vernon:     Have  you  heard  about  it? 

Fry:  Yes,   I  have  heard  about  it.     They  had  a  marvelous  honors  program  for 

quite  a  while,   didn't  they? 

Vernon:     Yes.      Frank  Aydelotte,  whom  I  admired  very  greatly,   started  the  honors 
program — not  that  he  was  there  when  I  was  there. 

Well,  I  will  go  back  to  telling  about  Friends    School  and  Carolyn 
Ladd  Crew.      She  was   a  German  teacher  and  she  was  excellent.      After  I 
graduated  from  Friends   in  1901,   I  went  back  again,  because   I  went  to 
Smith  and  then  came  home   and  I  didn't  know  what  I  was  going  to  do.      But 
I  went  back  to  Friends   to  do  postgraduate  work.      And  I   studied  German. 
I   studied  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea  for  a  long  time.      I   still  re 
member  "Mighon's   Lied."     Do  you  know  any  German? 

Fry:  No.      You  and  I  just  don't  know  the  same  things,   do  we?     You  know  all  the 

towns   in  New  Jersey,   and  you  know  German.      [Laughter] 

This   article   says,   then,  that  your  postgraduate  work  at   Friends 
School  gave  you  extra  credits   at  Swarthmore.* 

Vernon:     That's   right.      I   finished  there  in  three  years. 

Fry:  Now,  why  didn't  you  stay  at  Smith?      I'll  bet  there  is   a  good  story  there. 


*"Mabel  Vernon  Still  Works   for  Rights,"  Wilmington  Friends  School 
Bulletin,   Spring  1969,  p.    9-      See   appendix. 
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Vernon:      I  don't  know  whether  there  is  or  not.      I  lived  in  a  little  place;   I 

didn't   live  on  the  campus.      I  lived  with  Miss  Scorp,   as   I  remember  her 
name.      My  mother  was   ill,   and  I   guess   I  was  homesick.      But,  at  any  rate, 
I   remember  wiring  to  my  mother:      "Since  you  are  ill,   I  am  coming  home." 
That  was   about  a  month  after  I  had  gotten  there.      I  didn't  give   it   a 
fair  try. 

Fry :  Oh ,   I   see . 

Vernon:     But  I  think  there  must  have  been  a  destiny  about  it  too,  darling.      Do 
you  think  there  was? 

Fry:  Well,  your  destiny  seems  to  have  worked  out,  looking  at  it  from  this  end. 

Vernon:     Well,  the   first  year  I  was   in  Swarthmore  I  met  Alice    [Paul].      All  of 
this  would  not  have  happened  if  I  had  stayed  at  Smith. 

Fry:  Well,  probably  not.      How  did  you  meet  Alice? 

Vernon:     Well,   that's   a  story.      I  had  graduated  from  Friends   in  1901.      I  entered 
Swarthmore  in  September,   1903. 

Fry:  You  were  at  home  then  with  your  mother. 

Vernon:     Yes.      I  was  going  to  tell  you  about  reading  proof  down  at — 

Fry:  At  your   father's  paper? 

Vernon:     Yes.     He  had  died,   and  my  brothers  were  trying  to  run  the  paper.     And  I 
went  down  to  read  proof  I  guess   one  summer,   and  I  just   continued  for 
about   a  year.      I  was   a  good  proof-reader.     My  brother-in-law,  Arthur 
Davies,  of  whom  I  was  very  fond — he's   dead  now — was  the  city  editor, 
and  he  taught  me  a  lot,  oh,   about  the  numbers   that  you  put  on  the  head 
lines  and  so  forth.      Do  you  know  anything  about  reading  proof? 

Fry:  I've  never  done  it. 

Vernon:     Well,    I  think  it's   a  fascinating  business.      I   am  so   critical  of  present 
day  proof  reading. 

Fry:  I   don't  think  they  have  proof  readers;   it  doesn't  look  like  it. 

Vernon:      They  aren't   good.      I  know  a  man  on  the  New  York  Times  who  lives   up  near 

Berlin,   New  York,   in  the  summertime,   and  I   asked  him,    "What   is   the  matter 
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Vernon : 


Fry: 


Vernon: 


Fry: 

Vernon : 
Fry: 

Vernon: 
Fry: 

Vernon: 


with  the  proof  reading  in  the  New  York  Times?"  And  he  said  it  was 
mainly  time.* 


Oh,  really.  Everything  is  faster  these  days, 
proof?  Did  you  have  to  look  at  every  letter? 
very  acute  perception. 


Well,  how  did  you  do 
It  must  take  a  very , 


It  takes  a  good  eye.   And  I  think  I  am  still  a  good  proof  reader.   But 
here  the  other  day  on  one  of  Consuelo's  slides  of  St.  Matthew's 
Cathedral,  we  found  a  word  that  I'd  not  seen  before.   The  choir  master, 
Mr.  Stewart,  who  came  to  see  us,  immediately  saw  on  one  of  the  slides, 
"Shepherds."  But  how  did  I,  with  my  proof-reading  eye,  not  see  that? 

Oh,  you  missed  it.   Well,  you  have  been  retired  as  a  proof  reader  now 
for  quite  a  while.   [Laughter] 

But  I  still  have  a  good  proof-reading  eye,  I  think. 

Well,  Mabel,  you  will  have  a  chance  to  vindicate  yourself  when  I  send 
you  my  typing  back.   You  will  have  a  big  proofing  job  to  do  there. 

I  love  to  read  proof. 

So  you  worked  there  for  quite  a  while.   Then  what  made  you  decide  to 
go  back  [to  studying]? 

Oh,  my  Miss  Crew,  my  teacher.   And  Mr.  Norris.   I  haven't  told  you 

about  Herschel  Norris.   He  is  mentioned  in  this  article  in  the  Wilmington 

Friends  School  Bulletin  about  me. 


Fry:     Yes,  he  is.   What  did  he  teach? 

Vernon:   He  was  the  principal  of  the  school,  Herschel  Norris.   He  could  teach  any 
thing,  but  he  taught  Latin  wonderfully.   That  accounts  for  it,  you  see. 
Miss  Crew  and  Mr.  Norris.   German  and  Latin. 

And  I  can  remember  this  about  Mr.  Norris.   I  never  will  forget  it. 
I  took  Greek  for,  I  guess,  two  years.   But  the  first  month  I  had  Greek 
with  a  new  teacher  who  had  just  come  out  of  Princeton,  George  Gordon 
(I  remember  his  name),  I  failed.   And  I  went  to  Mr.  Norris.   I  loved 


*"l  always  spent  the  summer  with  Alma  Lutz,  who  has  written  splendid 
biographies  of  women  in  the  women's  movement.   Alma  had  a  summer  home 
near  Berlin,  New  York.   I  haven't  gone  since  Alma  died  two  years  ago." 
Untaped  conversation  with  Mabel  Vernon,  June  20, 
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Vernon:      Mr.   Norris   and  he  liked  me.      I  shewed  him  the  paper  and  said,   "Mr. 

Norris,  what  does   this  mean?"     And  Mr.    Norris — there  were   only   five  of 
us,   I  think,   in  the  Greek  class — said,   "Come   in  after  school."     And 
he   took  the  five  of  us   for  about   an  hour,  three  or  four  days   a  week, 
to  teach  us   Greek.      He   just   apparently  put  Gordon  aside   entirely.      We 
had  the   regular  work  with  Gordon,  but  this   extra  work  with  Mr.    Norris. 
And  we  took  an  examination  at  the  end  of  that  month.      I  got  everything 
perfect  except  one   accent.      That's  the  kind  of  teacher  he  was.      Of  course, 
Norris   could  teach  me   anything. 

I  guess   I  will  have  to  go. 
Fry:  Do  you  want  me   to  move  your  tray? 

Vernon:      Oh,  that's   all  right.      I  think  that   I  had  better  finish  that.      [To 

Consuelo  Reyes]      Darling,   I  want  my  milk.      Now  don't   forget,   !_  wash  the 
dishes.      That   is  my  great   contribution. 

Fry:  Oh,  you're  the  dish  washer. 

Vernon:  I'm  a  good  one. 

Fry:  You'll  have  to  come  and  visit  me  more  often. 

Vernon:  What  do  you  do  with  your  dishes? 

Fry:     I  have  a  machine  to  put  them  in!  But  still  somebody  has  to  load  them 
into  the  machine,  and  this  is  where  the  system  breaks  down. 

Vernon:  There  you  are,  darling.   I  think  I'm  through. 

Fry:     [After  Mabel  Vernon 's  return]  Well,  let  me  see.  We  were  talking  about 
Herschel  Norris  and  how  he  managed  to  teach  you  Greek  when  the  Princeton 
man  di  dn ' t . 

Vernon:   I  can  hear  Mr.  Norris  saying,  "Mabel,  this  is  not  like  thy  work"- when 

he  looked  at  that  paper.  And  then  he  took  us.  And  I  went  on  with  Greek 
for  two  years,  but  I  didn't  continue  it  after  I  went  to  college. 


Swart hmore  College,  1903-1906:  Meeting  with  Alice  Paul 


Fry:     As  you  look  back  on  it,  was  there  a  lot  of  talk  and  influence  in  the 
air  then,  about  egalitarianism  for  all  people? 

Vernon:   Oh,  no.   I  don't  remember.  Well,  I  went  to  Swarthmore  in  the  fall. 

Miss  Crew  and  Mr.  Norris  had  both  come  to  see  me  after  I  went  back  to 
Friends  School  from  Smith,  and  they  persisted  in  the  idea  that  I  must 


Vernon:   go  to  college.   They  truly  were  very  good  friends,  veren't  they? 
Fry:     Yes,  they  were.   They  really  had  an  interest  in  you. 

Vernon:   They  really  had  an  interest.   And  I  can  remember  going  down  to  see  Mr. 
Norris  at  his  home;  and  he  said,  "Mabel,  if  you  need  help"— or  "thee," 
as  he  called  me — "in  going  to  college,  I  am  sure  William  Bancroft  would 
help  thee."  William  Bancroft  was  a  wonderful  Friend.   I  remember  him. 
He  was  president  or  something  of  the  great  Bancroft  mills  in  Wilmington, 
and  he  was  a  respected  man.   And  so  I  went  out  to  see  William  Bancroft, 
and  he  said  he  would  help  me.  And  I  got  a  scholarship  at  Swarthmore ; 
they  gave  out  scholarships.   I  think  it  was  a  hundred  dollars  a  year 
or  something  like  that.   Maybe  it  was  my  tuition,  I've  forgotten;  but 
at  any  rate,  I  got  a  scholarship  and  William  Bancroft  gave  me  enough 
money  to  pay  the  other  expenses.   I  calculated  how  much  I  would  need. 
I  went  to  Swarthmore,  and  there  at  Swarthmore  I  met  Alice.   My  whole 
future  was  affected,  although  I  didn't  know  it  at  the  time. 

Fry:     You  were  about  to  tell  me,  a  while  ago,  how  you  met  Alice. 

Vernon:  I  think  it  was  in  the  spring  of  my  freshman  year,  we  had  extemp  speaking 
contests.   I  wanted  to  enter  and  you  had  to  pass  a  preliminary  (l  guess 
that  is  what  they  were  called).  Do  you  know  about  extemp  speaking 
contests? 

Fry:     Yes,  I  remember  those;  we  used  to  have  them.  You  were  given  a  topic 
and  you  had  to  speak  extemporaneously  on  it,  .right? 

Vernon:  Yes.  Well,  Alice  and  I  both  entered  that  same  speaking  contest.  After 
the  trials  were  over,  Alice  said,  "Come  on,  will  you  go  down  with  me 
for  a  walk  near  the  Crum?"  The  "Crum"  is  the  Crum  Creek  that  goes  along 
the  edge  of  the  Swarthmore  campus.  And  so  Alice  and  I  went  down. 

And  this  is  very  characteristic.   She  was  so  certain  that  she 
wasn't  going  to  make  the  prelims,  she  wasn't  going  to  be  chosen  for 
the  finals.   She  was  sure  I  would  be  chosen  for  the  finals,  but  that 
she  wouldn't.   I  think  that  feeling  continues  in  her,  don't  you  think 
it  does? 

Fry:     Always  a  gloomier  prediction  than  necessary? 
Vernon:  Well,  self -disparaging  in  some  way. 

Fry:     Oh,  I  see.   You  mean  not  confident  in  her  own  abilities.   Yes.   I  don't 
know,  Mabel,  because  you  know  her  a  lot  better  than  I  do.  See,  I've 
just  come  into  Alice's  life  kind  of  on  the  edges. 

Vernon:   That  was  a  surprising  remark:   that  she  thought  I  was  sure  to  be  chosen 
for  the  finals  but  that  she  wouldn't.  Well,  she  was.  But  I  got  a 
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Vernon:      prize   and  she   didn't,  I  will  say  that,    in  the  finals.      You  have  to 
appear  before  the  whole   college  in  the   finals.      They  are  held  in 
Collection  Hall.      Collection  Hall   [laughter],  that  was  our  assembly 
room. 

Fry:  Sounds  like  the   fund-raising  center. 

Vernon:      Does   it?      [Laughter]     Well,  but   I  had  luck  in   that.      I  was   given  some 
topic,   take  whatever  topic  appeals  to  you,   or  something  like  that;   and 
I  took  the  Negro.      I  had  been  doing   considerable  work  on  the   equality 
of  the  Negro.      There  was   the  first — I  had  deep  feelings  about  that. 

Fry:  And  that  was  your  first  real  activity  that  would  manifest  this   deep 

feeling;   is   that  what  you  mean? 

Vernon:     But  I  didn't   carry  on.      That  was  the  topic  of  my  extemp  speaking  con 
test   and  I   got  a  prize;   I  got  first  prize — $25  or  something. 

Fry:  And  Alice?     What  did  she  get? 

Vernon:  I   don't  remember. 

Fry:  But,   if  I  understand  you,   she  made  the   finals  also. 

Vernon:  Oh,  yes.     She  made  the   finals. 

Fry:  I   see. 

Vernon:  But   she  didn't  get  a  prize. 

Fry:  Oh.      And  you  got  first  prize.      Well,  you  must  have  inherited  some  of 

your  father's   editorializing  ability. 

Vernon:      I   don't  know.      I  never  was   a  writer,   darling.      I  have  no  ability  in 
writing  at   all. 

Fry:  But  you  can  organize  your  ideas   to  persuade  people. 

Vernon:     Well,  that  is   a  nice  way  of  putting  it,   isn't   it?      [Picking  up  a 

journal]     Speaking  of  persuading  people,   I  didn't  like  the   start  of 
this   article.*     Did  you  like  it? 


*Lynne  Cheney,   "How  Alice  Paul  Became  the  Most  Militant  Feminist   of 
Them  All,"  Smithsonian,   November,   1972,   pp.    9^-100.      On  file  at  The 
Bancroft  Library.    The  article  opens  with  a  description  of  suffragists 
and  young  feminists  who  met  together  at  a  tea  at  Alva  Belmont  House  in 
1972. 
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Fry: 
Vernon: 

Fry: 
Vernon : 


Oh,  no. 
too. 


I  didn't.   And  I  knew  Alice  Paul  would  be  most  unhappy  with  it 


Fry: 


Vernon : 


Fry: 
Vernon 
Fry: 
Vernon : 


Fry: 

Vernon 
Fry: 


Vernon: 


Well,  this  reference  to  Toy  "rhetorical  techniques" — the  same  ones  that 
I  had  used  on  the  street  corner  to  persuade  the  other  women — 

Oh,  yes. 

I  will  acknowledge  that  there  was  sort  of  a  disturbance  that  day  and  I 
exerted  myself  a  little  bit  to   command  attention.      I  wanted  those  people 
who  were   down  there  making  the  noise  to  be  quiet.      It  was   schoolteachers. 
This  was   at   the  tea.      Did  you  notice  the  disturbance  at  the  beginning? 

Yes,   I  did  notice   it,  but  I  was   trying  to  recreate   in  my  mind  what  it  was 
you  said  there. 

Well,   I  couldn't  get  it  either  entirely,  but   I  know  that  I  objected  to 
the  noise.      Didn't   give  us   a  very  good  position,   did  they? 

Such  a  silly  way  to  start.      "Mabel  Vernon  was  there,"      (Don't  you 
think  it  was   silly?)    "lecturing  the  younger  women  who  were  gathered 
around  her,   using  the  same  rhetorical  techniques  to  educate  them  that 
she  once  used  on  anti-suffrage  crowds."     I  don't  think  that's  good. 

This  must  be  a  popular  magazine  and  they  feel  it  has  to  be  journalistic. 
Well,   this   girl  is   a  free-lance. 
A.  free-lance  journalist. 

She  is  not   a  member  of  their  staff.      But  why  they  accepted  the  article, 
I   don't  know.     We  had  a  girl  come  to  see  us   about  pictures — what  was 
her  name?      Gossert  or  something.      I   asked  her  about  this   lady,   Cheney, 
and  we  got  the  impression   from  her  that  they  weren't  going  to  use  the 
article.      She   said  that  she  wasn't  on  their  staff  and  that  she  was   just 
a  free-lance.     Well. 

Well,   I   think  Smithsonian  is   a  popular  thing  sent  out  by  the  Smithsonian 
to  anyone  who  buys   its  memberships   and  that  therefore — 

You  say  this   is   a  popular  magazine. 

I   think  it   is.      It  seems  to  be  what  they  distribute  to  people  who  buy  a 
membership  into  the  Smithsonian  Society,   and  so  their  articles    are 
aimed  at   catching  people's   interest   and  they  feel  they  have  to  be  more 
journalistic.      I  think  that  distorted  that  one  on  Alice  Paul. 

But   they  didn't  take   any  responsibility  for  the  article.      I   said     to 
that   Gossert  girl,    "Has   this  been  submitted  to  Miss  Paul?"     She   didn't 
know. 


IT 


Fry: 
Vernon ; 
Fry: 

Vernon : 
Fry: 
Vernon : 


Fry: 

Vernon: 
Fry: 

Vernon : 
Fry: 


I'll  bet   it  wasn't. 

And  when  Alice  sees  this  picture,   I  don't  know. 

Well,   let's   see  now.      We  got  you  in  Swarthmore.      What  else  did  you  do 
besides   extemporize?      [Laughter] 

Oh,   I  went   into  oratorical  contests.      That's  the  reason  Alice  is   so  im 
pressed  with  my  speaking  ability. 


What  was  Alice  like  in  Swarthmore? 
point   about  women's  equality? 


Did  you  already  talk  to  her  at  that 


No,    and  the  strange  thing  of  it  is,    dear,   I  graduated  in  1906.      Susan 
B.    Anthony  died  in  1906.      I  scarcely  knew  the  name  of  Susan  B.    Anthony. 
She  never  was   invited  to  Swarthmore.      Now  the  only  women  I   could  remem 
ber  who  were  invited  to  speak  were,   first,  Baroness  Bertha  von  Suttner. 
I   don't   suppose  that  name  means   anything  to  you.      Well,   she  was   a  woman 
who  wrote   a  book   called  Die  Waffen  Nieder     (Down  With  Your  Arms) .      It  was 
a  book  about   disarmament.      It  must  have  been  a  wonderful  book.      And  she 
came,   I   remember  her.      Florence  Kelley,   I  remember  her  as   coining  to 
speak  at  our  assemblies.      But  no  Susan  B.    Anthony.      And  we  were  the 
college  of  Lucretia  Mott.      Just  think  of  that.      Lucretia  Mott  helped  to 
found  Swarthmore.*     She  was  one  of  those  who  insisted  that  it  should  be 
coeducational.      Of  course,   the  Friends  would  insist   on  its  being  that 
way.      But   Lucretia  insisted  even  more  that  it  must  be   a  coeducational 
college .      But — 

So  nothing  on  women's   rights.      But  you  later  worked  for  world  under 
standing  and  world  cooperation  between  nations   and  so  forth.      Did  that 
have   any  groundings   in  your  work  at  Swarthmore? 

I  don't  know,    darling;   I  don't  know. 

It's  hard  to  look  back  and  say,   "Yes,  this  influence  was  later  brought 
to  bear  when  I  went  to  Europe   to  work  on  the — " 

Well,   I   do  know  that   I  now  wonder  why,  with  those  two  famous  women  who 
were  invited  there,  Susan  B.    Anthony  wasn't  invited.      I  wish  she  had 
been. 

Was  Alice  Paul  getting  interested  in  the  suffrage  movement   there? 


*"We  had  a  beautiful  picture  of  Lucretia  Mott  hanging  in  the  girls'   parlor 
at  Swarthmore.      One  of  the  last  things   I  did  before   I  left  the   college 
was   to  take  it  to  Philadelphia  to  have  it   appropriately  framed.      I   don't 
think  I   asked  anyone's  permission;   I   just  went   ahead  and  did  it.      It's   a 
beautiful  picture."     Untaped  conversation  with  Mabel  Vernon,   June  20, 
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Vernon:     No.      That's  what   I'm  telling  you;  there  wasn't  anything  in  our  college 
about   suffrage,  that   I  know  of,   that   could  have  influenced  her  life. 
She  graduated  the  year  before  I  did — 1905. 

Fry:  Then  she  went   on  to  England,   didn't  she? 

Vernon:      I   don't  know  where  she  went — to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,   I  think. 
I   am  not   very  familiar — 

Fry:  I   think  that   is  when  she  came  back  from  England,  maybe. 

Vernon:      I  think  that  when  she  came  out  of  Swarthmore   she  went  to  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  for  a  year  or  something.      I   don't  have  that   straight. 

Fry:  Maybe  I  will  have   a  chance   to  talk  to  her  about  it. 


Teaching  and  Earliest  Suffrage  Interest 


Fry:  After  you  finished  Swarthmore   in  three  years,   did  you  immediately  start 

teaching  Latin  and  German  at  Radnor  High  School? 

Vernon:      Yes.      At  Radnor  High  School.      I   certainly  struck  pleasant  places.      Radnor 
High  School  was   a  delightful  place. 

Fry:  Oh,   it  was?     Was  that  a  public  high  school? 

Vernon:      It  was   a  public  high  school  but  in  a  very  favored  community.      Do  you 

know  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania   [Railroad]    at  all?     Do  you  know 
Haverford,  Bryn  Mawr? 

Fry  :  Oh ,  no . 

Vernon:      That  part  of  the   country  means  nothing  to  you,  you  are  so  very  western. 

Fry:  I  have  gone  across  Pennsylvania. 

Vernon:     Well,   right  outside  Philadelphia,  on  what   is   called  the  main  line  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  there's  beautiful,  beautiful  country,   select  residential 
country.      That's  where  Bryn  Mawr  College  is,   that's  where  Haverford 
College  is;   ever  hear  of  Haverford? 

Fry:  I've  heard  of  both  of  the  colleges.      I   just  wouldn't  be   able  to  hitch 

hike  to  them  because  I  would  never  make  it. 

Vernon:     And  then  you  go  on  up  the  line  a  little  bit   and  you  come  to  Radnor. 

That  was   the  name  of  the  township;  that  explains   the  school.      That   rail 
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Vernon : 

Fry: 
Vernon : 


Fry: 
Vernon ; 


Fry: 

Vernon 
Fry: 

Vernon : 

Fry: 

Vernon: 

Fry: 
Vernon : 

Fry: 
Vernon: 


line  goes  through  St .  Davids ,  Wayne ,  Devon  and  Paoli 
it  [Wayne]  is  really  a  favored  community. 

•«. 

You  mean  economically  and  educationally? 


As   I  tell  you, 


Every  way.      Its  people  are  very,   I  think,   exceptional.      They  are  so  nice. 
And  the  kind  of  kids— well,  of  course,   I  didn't  teach  all  the  millionaire 
kids.      But  all  the  kids   I  taught  were  extremely  nice — small  classes.      I 
taught  there   seven  years;  never  went  anyplace  else. 

Where   did  you  live?      Did  you  live  with  a  family? 

That  was  another  place  in  which  I  was   extremely  fortunate.      I  lived  with 
a  lovely  family.      It  was  the  Conkle  family,   and  Mary  Conkle  is   still  a 
friend  of  mine.      I  must  telephone  her.      I  haven't  heard  from  her  in  a 
long  time . 

So  they  must  have  been  a  young  couple,   just  your  age. 
No.      Mary   Conkle  was   the  youngest  daughter  of  the   family. 

I   could  go  on  and  on  and  on.      But  the  strain  is   on  you.      So  why  don't 
we   stop.      Let's   finish  whatever  else  you  want  to  say  about  your  school- 
teaching  days  here,    and  then  let's   stop  and  let  you  relax. 

Well,    I   don't  know  whether  I   can  say  a  great   deal  more  about  the  school- 
teaching  days. 

You  were  not  working  with  the  down-and-out  laboring  people  of  the  world 
or  anything  like  that . 

Not   at  all,    darling.      I   don't  mean  to  say,   just  as   I  said  before,   that 
they  were   all  the   children  of  favored  families,  because  they  represented 
all   types.      But  they  were  all  nice. 

Were  you  in  touch  with  Alice  Paul  or  any  other  Swarthmore   friends  at   this 
point? 

I   didn't   see   anything    [more]    of  Alice  until — I  think  it  was  in  1910  or 
something  like  that — I  was   interested  in  suffrage.      I  had  become  interes 
ted  in  suffrage. 

Oh,   you  did? 

Oh,   sure.      We  had  the  Radnor  Township  Society,   and  I  was   active  in  the 
suffrage  movement   from  about   1910,   I  think  it  must  have  been;  Alice 
would  know.      Alice   came  to  Philadelphia  and  organized  a  meeting  down  in 
Independence  Square;   that  was  a  wonderful  idea,  wasn't  it?     And  they  had 
very  well-known  suffragists   there.      I  don't  know  whether  Mrs.   Blatch 
[Harriot  S.]   was   there,  but   I  remember  Inez    [Milholland]   was   there. 
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Vernon:  And  of  course  we  people  from  Wayne  all  went  in  to  take  part,  to  be  in 
the  audience  at  any  rate.   I  didn't  see  Alice  there. 

And  then  in  1912  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association 
met.* 

Fry:     I  want  to  write  down  those  names  of  the  people  that  were  at  the 
Independence  Square  meeting. 

Vernon:  Well,  you  know  them  very  well.  Harriot  Stanton  Blatch  [who  was] 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton 's  daughter. 

Fry:     I  know  that  one,  but  I  think  there  was  another  one. 
Vernon:   Inez  Milholland. 

Fry:     Oh,  Inez.   In  my  western  ways  I  have  read  her  name  and  in  my  mind  I 
always  pronounced  it  Inez. 

Vernon:  No.   You  mustn't  do  that,  darling.   "Ee-nez."  Vida  corrected  me  on 

that,  I  think.   Inez  used  to  have  a  sister,  Vida,  who  was  a  very  dear 
friend  of  mine;  and  I  think  I_  used  to  call  her  Inez,  and  I  got  corrected 
by  Vida.   Ee-nez. 

Fry:     All  right. 


Reception  by  Woodrow  Wilson:  Plan  for  Pickets,  1917 


Vernon:  What  this  girl  says  [in  article  appearing  in  Smithsonian,  previously  dis 
cussed]  about  our  being  received,  I  have  just  got  to  say  this  while  I 
think  of  it.   I  would  like  you  to  ask  Sara  [Bard  Field]  about  this  too, 
this  thing  Miss  Cheney  says  in  her  article — do  you  ever  see  Sara? 

Fry:     Yes.   I  drop  in  on  her  and  we  visit. 

Vernon:  Well,  this  girl — and  I  wish  you  would  ask  Sara — this  girl  said  that 
Wilson  gave  us  a  very  cold  reception.   It  is  not  my  memory  at  all. 
Sara  was  the  one  who  spoke  that  day.  Well,  do  you  want  me  to  say  what 
this  girl  says ,  darling? 


*See  description  in  Mabel  Vernon,  "A  Suffragist  Recounts  the  Hard-Won 
Victory,"  AAUW  Journal,  April  1972,  p.  27-   Appendix. 
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Suffragette   Mabel   Vernon 


MaWVerribU 

Recalls  a  Fight 


By  DIANA  McLELLAN 

SUr  SUI(  Wrlttr 

Mabel  Vernon  spoke  last 
night. 

And  lobbyists  for  women's 
rights,  women  working  on 
their  doctorates,  women  con 
cerned  about  abortions  and  po 
litical  power  and  women's  role 
in  government,  young,  old  and 
middle-aged,  came  to  hear  the 
88-year-old  living  legend. 

The  diminutive  figure  in  fad 
ing  blue  brocade  fished  oblig 
ingly  for  them  all  in  an  ocean 
of  memories  that  washes  lumi 
nously  over  seven  decades  of 
struggle  for  women's  equality 

Miss  Vernon  was  launching 
what  is  to  be  an  eight-month 
seminar  series  on  women's  na 
ture  and  behavior,  sponsored 
by  the  new  International  Insti 
tute  of  Women  Studies  at  the 
American  Association  of  Uni 
versity  Women's  national 
headquarters  here. 

"Women's  Position  in  the 
Social  Order"  was  her  topic. 
But  what  everyone  wanted  to 
hear  was  what  it  was  really 
like  to  be  midwife  at  the  birth 
of  women's  suffrage. 

So  Mabel  Vernon  took  them 
back.  She  took  them  to  the 
boardwalk  in  Atlantic  City, 
where  she  lectured  throngs  of 
vacationers  from  atop  a  hired 
wheel  chair  in  1913.  She  took 
them  to  the  Opera  House  in 
Philadelphia,  where  she  was 
an  usher  while  W  E.B.  DuBois 
spoke.  She  took  them  to  picket 
the  White  House  and  confront 
President  Wilson  in  1916  with 
demands  for  women's  suf 
frage. 

She  still  remembers  what 
she  said:  "Mr.  President. 
when  you  made  your  appeal 
before  the  joint  session  of  Con- 
Rress  for  a  declaration  of  war 
on  Germany,  you  said  we 
should  fight  for  things  we  hold 
i\t>-Ar  tn  our  hearts—such  as 


the  right  of  those  who  subm 
to  authority  to  have  a  voice  i 
their  own  government." 

"I  think  he  was  impresse 
by  hearing  his  own  word*, 
tried  to  say  them  as  elegantl 
as  he  h»d,"  she  remembcrei 
His  answer,  however,  w« 
negative:  "I  have  always  fe 
that  reform  should  come  froi 
the  people,  not  be  hande 
down  from  above." 

He  told  her,  "You  must  cot 
vert  public  opinion." 

And  all  her  life  that  is  whi 
Mabel  Vernon  has  tried  to  dc 
As  a  member  of  the  Nations 
Woman's  party,  as  the  can 
paign  director  of  the  Women' 
International  League  fo 
Peace  and  Freedom  and  i 
countless  other  revoluUonar 
roles,  she  pressed  her  caust 
White  House  pickets  wer 
more  stylish  In  the  early  day; 
she  observed. 

"We  had  beautifu 
banners— shiny,  yellow  sateen 
with  purple  letters.  They  sai< 
'Mr.  President,  what  will  yoi 
do  for  women's  suffrage? 
And  'Mr.  President,  how  ton) 
must  women  wait  for  liber 
ty?' 

"I  object  to  some  of  UK 
awful  signs  we  see  nowa 
days,"  she  remarked. 

She  was  among  the  firs' 
women  pickets  to  go  to  jail 
''which  was  not  very  terrible 
then." 

She  reminisced  about  the 
tension  when  President  Wil 
son  finally  took  the  19tt 
Amendment  before  Congress 
An  emissary  had  to  be  s*ni 
to  Paris  to  bring  back  Harri- 
of  Georgia  to  cast  a  decisive 
vote. 

Her  eyes  distant,  she  <  • 
called.  "I  had  been  working  m 
it  for  seven  year  ,  from  l!*H  '< 
1920.  But  1  think  1  lh<-,|  a 
life-time  then." 
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Fry:     I  remember.   She  said  that  you  got  short-shrift  from  Wilson  and  that — 

Vernon:  And  perhaps  he  acted  that  vay  because  the  principal  orator  on  that 
occasion  had  mentioned  the  name  of  Hughes  [Charles  Evans].   I  don't 
know  where  she  got  that.   I  want  to  find  out. 

Fry:     I  read  that  and  I  thought,  well,  that  must  be  a  previous  meeting  that 
they  had  with  Wilson,  that  I  hadn't  been  aware  of. 

Vernon:   It  was  the  one  where  Sara  told — 
Fry:     In  1915- 
Vernon:   '17. 

Fry:     Not  1915,  1917.   Oh!   "A  cold  reception"  is  not  according  to  what  I  read 
about  that.  At  the  time  of  the  presentation  of  resolutions  passed  at 
memorials  held  in  commemoration  of  Inez  Milholland,  the  women  thought 
that  Wilson  really  was  coming  around  a  little  bit,  right?*  Was  that 
your  memory  of  that? 

Vernon:  Well,  I  don't  remember  what  we  thought.  But  of  course  we  had  a  plan 
all  made  before  we  ever  went  to  see  him.  We  were  going  to  have  the 
pickets,  and  we  knew  that  Mrs.  Blatch  was  going  to  propose  just  what 
she  did  propose  and  so  on;  that  was  all  planned.  But  no  matter  how  he 
had  received  us  [laughter],  we  would  have  gone  ahead  with  that.  But  she 
[Miss  Cheney]  makes  it  appear — 

Fry:     Oh,  that  your  picketing  was  the  result  of  his — 

Vernon:   — was  the  result  of  his  cold  reception.   She  quotes  Alice  Paul  or 

something  and  Alice  is  capable  of  doing  a  thing  like  that,  you  know: 
making  it  appear  that  it  was  all  rather  spontaneous. 

Fry:     Well,  I  think  we  should  rewrite  the  whole  article  and  resubmit  it  to 
the  Smithsonian.   [Laughter] 

Vernon:  Yes.   I  think  I  will  have  to  call  up  the  girl  and  ask  her  to  come  and 
see  me;  I'd  like  to  talk  to  her  about  a  few  things.  Do  you  think  I 
should?  I  don't  know  if  she  ever  did  come  to  see  me  or  not.   I  know 
that  she — 

Fry:     Well,  when  I  was  here  a  few  months  back,  I  think  the  girl  had  just 

talked  to  Alice  Paul,  and  Alice  was  very  upset  that  she  had  tried  to 


*Inez  Irwin,  Up  Hill  With  Banners  Flying,  Second  edition,  pp.  192  ff . , 
p.  202. 
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Fry:     question  her  at  that  time. 

Vernon:  Well,  I  would  like  to  correct  that  idea  about  Wilson.   It  is  sort  of 
silly  that  he  would  be  affected  by  the  fact  that  Sara  had  mentioned 
Hughes.*  Wilson  was — I  have  a  high  regard  for  Wilson,  you  know. 

Yes.   I  do  too. 

I'm  sure  Alice  has  too. 

Well,  things  like  that  might  also  affect  the  exhibits  in  the  Smithsonian, 

Well,  I  wonder. 

I   don't  know  whether — 

Well,   somebody  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  go  down  and  see  an  exhibit  they 
are  having  now,   I  believe. 

That's  what   I  heard.      I  thought  I  might  try  to  make  that  and  see  what 
it's  like.      Apparently  they  do  have  something  in  there  about  the 
National  Woman's  Party. 


*Cf.    Irwin,  Up  Hill  With  Banners     Flying,  p.   195,   quoting  Maud  Younger 's 
"Revelations  of  a' Woman  Lobbyist"  in  McCall's  Magazine . 
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II   CAMPAIGNING  FOR  SUFFRAGE 
(interview  II,  November  l6 ,  1972) 


Speaking  for  Suffrage,  1913: 
and  Delaware 


East  Coast  Resorts,  Washington.  D.C.. 


Fry:     Where  is  your  [tape]  box?   I  want  to  read  on  to  my  tape  what  yours  is 
about.   "Donald  Stevens,  son  of  Frank  Stevens,  noted  single  taxer  and 
suffrage  advocater,  talks  with  Mabel  Vernon  in  connection  with  the 
suffrage  campaign  in  Delaware." 

Vernon:  Well,  it  was  really  about  my  friend,  Frank  Stevens.   I  can  tell  you  the 
story,  very  briefly,  and  then  you  can  hear  the  tape  if  you  want  to. 

Fry:     Okay,  Mabel,  want  to  just  tell  me  something  about  this? 
Vernon:  Have  you  heard  of  Arden,  darling? 
Fry:     Why  do  you  always  ask  me  these  things? 

Vernon:  Well,  Arden  is  a  single-tax  colony  or  it  was,  I  guess.   Do  you  know 
about  the  single  tax? 

Fry:     I  know  about  the  single  tax,  yes.   I  can  say  "yes"  to  that  question. 

Vernon:  Well,  a  great  advocate  of  the  single  tax  was  Frank  Stevens.   And  he,  with 
the  help  of  Joseph  and  Mary  Bells,  founded  the  colony  of  Arden,  a  single- 
tax  colony  in  Delaware.   And  it's  still  there,  about  eight  miles  from 
Wilmington.   Consuelo  has  driven  me  out  there.   Chaney — my  nephew, 
Chandler  Davis — has  driven  us  around  there. 

Well,  at  any  rate,  I  went  to  Delaware  in  1913  to  work  for  woman 
suffrage.   I  guess  I  was  th£  first  organizer  of  the  Woman's  Party;  I 
think  that's  correct.   And  I  was  sent  to  the  state  of  Delaware  because 
we  thought  it  offered  an  opportunity  to  get  suffrage  through  without  a 
referendum  to  the  people.   A  great  disadvantage,  you  know,  these  refer- 
endums  were.   [Where  a  referendum  was  necessary]  it  [the  legislation] 
had  to  be  submitted  to  the  people,  and  that's  just  endless  work.   But 


Vernon:      in  Delaware  it   could  be  passed  by  the  legislature .     And  it  was  my  state. 
So  I  went  to  Delaware,   and  one  of  the  things   that  I  had  to  do  was   to  go 
out  on  the  street   corner  at  fifth  and  Market  Streets— that  was   the  prov 
erbial  place   for  street-corner  meetings—everybody  spoke  there.      The 
Salvation  Army  held  forth  there  every  night,   I  think.      But   I  would 
wait  until  the  Salvation  Army  had  finished  and  then   [laughter]    I  would 
hold  forth. 

Fry:  You  mean  that  you  would  start  out  "Now  that  you  have  all  assembled  here — " 

[Laughter]     Would  you  use  the  same  audience? 

Vernon:     Well,   sometimes.      The   audience  would  go  from  one  corner  to  the  other 

corner.      If  the  Salvation  Army  were  assembled  on  the  southwest   corner, 
I  would  take  the  northeast   corner.      But  I   could  get  many  of  the  same 
people.      And,   of  course,   I  just   seized  upon  everybody  I  could  get  to 
come  and  speak.      And  I   asked  Frank  Stevens,  who  was   a  lovely  person 
and  a  fine  speaker,  if  he  would  come  down  from  Arden  and  speak  at  one 
of  our  street-corner  meetings;   and  Frank  said,   "Of  course." 

We  piled  into  Mrs.   Paul  Du  Font's   automobile.      Some   of  those 
Du  Pont  women,   and  Jean  particularly,  were  very  helpful.      Jean  Du  Pont 
still  lives.      I  wish  I   could  be  in  touch  with  her.      She  is   Florence 
Bayard  Hilles1    cousin. 

But  at  any  rate,   I  called  up  Frank  and  he  said  he  would  come.      And 
Mrs.    Du  Pont  sent  her  car  and  we  used  that   as  our  stand.     When  it   came 
time  to  stop  there   at  the   corner  of  Fifth  and  Market,   I  just   could  not 
get  up  my  nerve  to  speak.      I  was  to  introduce  Frank,  but  I   couldn't 
get  up  my  nerve  to  rise  up.      And  so  I  told  the  driver,   "Will  you  please, 
Fred,"  or  whatever  his  name  was,   "drive  around  the  block  once  more," 
and  we   came  back  to  the  corner  and  I  still  felt  the  same.      So  I   said, 
"Go  around  once  more,  please."     And  as  we  were  going  around  the  second 
or  third  time,   Frank  put  his  hand  on  me  and  said,   "My  dear  child.      Let 
a  friend  speak.      Don't  you  know  that  every  gospel  has  been  preached 
on  the  street   corner?"     And  I  got  up  and  spoke. 

Fry:  And  that   did  it.      You  got  out  of  the  car  and — 

Vernon:      Oh,  no.      You  don't  get  out.      Oh,  no.      Certainly  not.      The   car  is  your 
stand,   darling. 

Fry:  Oh,  that's  your  podium. 

Vernon:  Sure. 

Fry:  You  stand  up  on  the  car? 

Vernon:  You  stand  up  on  the  back  seat  or  the   front  seat  or  whatever. 


Fry:  Oh,   it  was   an  open  car — what  we  would  call  a  convertible. 

Vernon:      I  guess.      There  were  more  open  cars  than — 

Fry:  Closed.      I  have  to  remember  that.      That's  right.      That  was  the  day  of 

the  elegant   automobile  hat,  wasn't  it? 

Vernon:      That's   right.      And  I   tell  that.      The  conversation  on  that  tape  was 

for  an  anniversary,    in   commemoration  of  Frank.      Does   it  say,   darling, 
what   it  was? 

Fry:  No.      And   [in  1913]   Frank  Stevens   spoke   also  for  the   campaign.     Was  this 

a  repeated  effort  of  yours?     Did  you  speak  there  more  than  one  night? 

Vernon:     Oh,   I   spoke  there  almost  every  night. 
Fry:  Through  the  whole  campaign? 

Vernon:      As   long  as  the  weather  permitted.      I  went  there  in  the   fall.      I   don't 
remember  the  winter  of  1913.      I  guess  we  were  down  in  Dover  at  the 
legislature,  but   I've   forgotten. 

Fry:  This   street-corner  campaign  was  to  get  people  to  write  to  their  legis 

lators   and  support  the — 

Vernon:     Yes.      It  was   to  agitate  for  the  national  suffrage  amendment.      Directed 
toward  the  Delaware  legislature,   incidentally. 

Fry:  Were  you  also  used  to  lobby  the  legislature? 

Vernon:  Oh,  mercy  yes. 

Fry:  Did  you  already  know  a  lot  of  legislators   in  Delaware? 

Vernon:  No.      We  had  to  get   acquainted  with  them,   darling. 

Fry:  I  thought  maybe  because  your  father  had  been  an  important  newspaper 

publisher  that  your  family  just  naturally  knew  a  lot  of  them. 

Vernon:      He  had  died  twelve  years  before.      This  was   1913.      He  died  in  1901. 

The  newspaper  had  been  consolidated  with  the  Evening  Journal.      I  must 
say  that   I  was   aided  greatly  in  publicity  because  not   only  did  I  know 
the  newspaper  people,  but  my  brother-in-law   [Arthur  Davies]  was   the 
news   editor  of  the  Journal. 

Fry:  He  still  was? 

Vernon:      He  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  paper  when  my  father  lived  because  he 

worked  on  the  Republican.      But   the  Republican,   after  my  father's   death, 
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was  consolidated  with  the  Journal  and  then  Arth  went  to  work  for  the 
consolidated  paper. 

And  that  was  the  one  that  you  were  the  proof  reader  for? 

No.   I  was  with  the  old  Republican. 

Did  they  cover  any  of  your  street-corner  appearances? 

Oh,  of  course.   They  loved  it.  Every  morning  I  would  take  down  what  I 
had  said  the  night  before.   [Laughter] 

Take  it  down  to  the  newspaper? 

Of  course.   And  Arth  would  see  to  it  that  it  got  in. 

Well,  how  did  that  campaign  turn  out? 

Not  so  well. 

I  thought  we  lost   it. 

We   did.      Delaware  was,   as  Florence  Hilles  used  to  say,   an  ignorant 
little  state.      [Laughter] 

What  made  woman  suffrage  lose  in  Delaware?     What  other  issues  were  mixed 
up?      Anything? 

I   don't  know. 

Did  you  feel  that  you  were  having  pretty  good  luck  with  the  legislators 
whom  you  talked  to? 

No ,  we  never  felt  it . 

They  were  opposed  to  women  having  the  right  to  vote.   Or  was  it  some 
thing  else. 

I  don't  know. 

Was  this  your  first  time—it  must  have  been  your  first  time — to  talk 
like  that  on  street  corners? 

Well,  I  had,  during  the  summer — you  don't  know  my  history  for  the 
Woman's  Party? 

No,  I  don't,  Mabel. 
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Vernon:   The  way  I  started  vas — did  you  read  the  article  that  was  in  the  AAUW 
[American  Association  of  University  Women]  Journal?*  Have  you  ever 
seen  that? 

t 

Fry:     Yes,  I  read  that. 

Vernon:   In  that  article,  I  tell  all  about  that  first  campaign.   I'm  sure  I  told 
that — how  we  went  down  through  the  summer  resorts  in  New  Jersey.  Well, 
I  had  done  a  lot  of  speaking  standing  up  in  wheel  chairs  and  places 
like  that.   That's  a  real  good  article,  darling. 

Fry:     Okay.   I'm  sure  I  have  a  copy  of  that  in  my  file.   So  that's  something 
we  can  use  then,  and  you  think  it  is  fairly  accurate. 

Vernon:  Well,  I  said  it. 

Fry:     Is  that  the  one  you  wrote? 

Vernon:  Well,  I  didn't  write  it;  I  delivered  it.   And  then  the  AAUW  sent  me  the 
copies  and  I  edited  them.   I  had  a  reputation  with  the  AAUW  of  being 
a  very  good  editor. 

Fry:     According  to  that  article,  Alice  Paul  sent  a  letter  to  you  at  Radnor 
High  School  where  you  were  teaching  in  Wayne,  Pennsylvania,  and  asked 
you  to  be  a  suffrage  organizer,  and  you  mentioned  that  you  had  been 
doing  some  suffrage  work  in  Radnor  and  that  you  had  gone  to  the  NAWSA 
convention  the  previous  fall — 1912,  I  guess. 

I  thought  maybe  you  could  tell  me  more  about  your  work  in  Wayne 
and  in  Radnor  Township. 

Vernon:  Oh,  it  was  just  as  a  public  school  teacher  would  take  part  in  some 
community.  We  had  a  small  committee  of  some  of  those  nice  people  I 
told  you  lived  in  Wayne.   I  have  forgotten  their  names.   Mrs.  Choat , 
which  is  quite  a  well-known  name  in  Wayne,  was  the  chairman, 
meetings  at  her  house. 

Fry:     Was  this  a  part  of  NAWSA? 

Vernon:   I  suppose  it  was. 

Fry:     And  is  that  how  you  happened  to  go  to  the  convention? 


We  had 


*Mabel  Vernon,    "A  Suffragist   Recounts  the  Hard-Won  Victory,"   in  AAUW 
Journal ,  April  1972,  pp.    26-28.      Excerpted  from  talk  given  October  18, 
1971.      See  appendix. 
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Vernon : 


Fry: 
Vernon 


Fry: 


Vernon: 


Yes.  I  was  interested.  I  did  actually  go  to  the  national  convention 
in  Philadelphia.  W.S.B.  DuBois  came.  Well,  that  was  at  a  big  Sunday 
afternoon  meeting  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  in  the  Hammerstein  Theatre 
there,  the  opera  house.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Philadelphia? 

No. 

Well,   the  old  Academy  of  Music  was   a  traditional  meeting  place;  but 
this  was   in  the  new  Hammerstein  Opera  House.      I  don't  know  whether 


it   still  exists  or  not.      But  that's  where  the  convention  was. 
where  the  Sunday  afternoon  mass  meeting  was  held. 


That ' s 


Did  this  have   any  really  special  effects   on  you?      Did  you  come  away 
fired  up  and  inspired,   or  did  you  meet  people  there  who  later  on  were 
important   in  your  work? 

Well,   of  course,  people  like  Jane  Addams   and  Dr.    Anna  Howard  Shaw. 
I   don't  remember  others. 


Fry:  Jane  Addams  presided  according  to  the  book  I  read. 

Vernon:      I   don't  know  whether  she  presided  at  that  particular — I  guess   she  did. 
She  was   elected  chairman,   I  guess,   at  that   convention.      I  have   for 
gotten  the   details.      But,    of  course,   I  met  people  whom  I  met   again 
afterwards,  people  like  Dr.    Shaw,  Mrs.    Cannon. 

Fry:  Well,  you  said  it  was   in  June   of  1913,  then,  when  you  came   down  to  talk 

to  Alice. 

Vernon:      Came  down  to  talk  to  Alice,  that's   right.* 

Fry:  You  must  have  come  to  Washington  just  as  the  amendment  had  been  voted 

out  onto  the  floor  of  the  Senate  because  it  was  voted  out  on  June  13. 
This  was  the  first  one  in  twenty-one  years,  and  they  had  voted  it  out 
of  committee  onto  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Vernon:     Well,  you  see  at  the  time  they  had  to  get  expressions   from  all  parts  of 
the   country.      I   don't  remember  what  the   situation  was   in  Congress  par 
ticularly,  but  we  were  having  delegations   from  all  parts  of  the   country 
and  gathering  an  immense  petition.      Edith  Marsden — I  think  she  was   a 


*In  an  interview  with  Melanie  Maholick  taped  in  197^   and  broadcast  on 
the  Fejnjinist  Radio  Network,  Washington,   on  February  25,  1975,  Mabel 
Vernon  said,    "When  I  got  to  Washington,   Alice  invited  me  to  come   out 
to  sit  on  a  bench  in  Lafayette  Park.      She  asked  me  how  much  I  would 
need  to  live,   and  I    calculated  $60  a  month." 
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Vernon:  teacher;  she  didn't  continue  in  the  suffrage  movement — and  I  went  on  an 
expedition.  I  guess  we  met  in  Atlantic  City  right  after  school  was  out 
in  June.  I  had  seen  Alice  before  that.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
Jersey  coast? 

Fry:     No.   [Laughter] 

Vernon:  Well,  we  were  to  make  a  tour  of  the  resort  places,  and  we  began  at 
Atlantic  City.   That's  where  we  stood  up  in  wheel  chairs.   Do  you 
know  the  character  of  the  place  at  all? 

Fry:     Yes. 

Vernon:  Well,  it's  very  easy  to  gather  a  crowd  on  the  boardwalk.   All  you  have 
to  do  is  say  "Ladies  and  Gentlemen,"  and  they  will  flock  around  you. 
We  had  to  go  to  the  mayor  to  get  permission.   I  made  a  friend  of  him 
and  he  gave  me  $5  when  I  left,  as  a  contribution  to  the  cause.   Ritter, 
I  think  his  name  was. 

Fry:     I  thought  that  you  might  be  going  up  with  fear  and  trembling  to  ask  the 
mayor  if  you  could  speak  on  the  boardwalk  and  he  would  feel  it  was  too 
undignified. 

Vernon:   Oh,  no,  he  liked  the  idea.   And  so  we  had  our  meetings.   I  don't  know 
how  long  we  stayed  at  Atlantic  City,  but  then  we  went  on — Ocean  City, 
Wildwood;  that's  about  the  way  those  resorts  go.   Then,  after  we'd 
been  down  the  coast  to  the  resorts  ,  we  cut  in  pretty  soon  to  go  to 
Maryland.   (I  don't  remember  stopping  at  Wilmington  on  that  expedition, 
but  I  guess  I  did.   I  wouldn't  tell  about  that  because  I  don't  remember 
very  much. ) 

Fry:     Were  you  just  trying  to  get  people  acquainted  with  the  suffrage  issue  or 
were  you  trying  to  get  petitions? 

Vernon:  We  had  a  big  petition ,  darling;  that  was  the  point.  We  were  bringing 
it  to  Washington.  And  we  were  the  delegation  to  gather  petitions  from 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland — that  was  our  route,  you  see.*  Then  we 
got  to  Maryland,  the  whole  delegation  from  various  parts  of  the  country — 


*Inez  Irwin  in  Up  Hill  With  Banners  Flying  writes ;   "A  summer  campaign, 
carried  on  by  Mabel  Vernon  and  Edith  Marsden,  covered  the  resort  regions 
of  New  Jersey,  Long  Island,  and  Rhode  Island,  and  extended  into  the 
South."  When  asked  if  this  was  correct,  Mabel  Vernon  replied,  "Someone 
else  must  have  covered  Long  Island,  Rhode  Island,  and  the  South.  We 
didn't."  Untaped  interview  with  Mabel  Vernon,  June  2k , 
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Who  were  doing  this  same  thing — 

Who  were  doing  the  same  thing,  gathered  out  at  Hyattsville.   Have  I 
told  you  about  that? 

Well,  that  was  mentioned  and  you  had  a  big  something. 

Oh,  yes.   It  was  a  wonderful  demonstration  out  there  with  senators 
from  the  suffrage  states  coming  out  to  speak  to  us ,  senators  who  were 
leading  the  fight  for  the  amendment ;  and  then  we  got  in  to  automobiles , 
and  there  was  a  big  automobile  procession  into  the  capital.   You  see, 
Alice  always  had  the  idea — processions. 

Irwin  [Inez]  wrote  that  your  meeting  in  Hyattsville  was  at  the  village 
grandstand,  and  members  of  the  Senate  committee  addressed  your  crowd. 
That's  in  Irwin 's  book. 

At  the  village  what? 
Grandstand. 

It  was  more  like  a  stadium  of  some  kind,  darling.   It  wasn't  in  the 
center  of  town.   It  was  like  a  ball  park,  or  someplace  like  that.  Alice 
would  probably  know. 

At  any  rate ,  the  biggest  gathering  place  in  the  little  town  of  Hyatts 
ville,  I  guess.  And  she  said  you  got  the  key  to  the  town. 

Well,  I  have  forgotten  the  details  of  it. 

But  then  you  motorcaded  into  the  capital ,  and  then — 

And  then  we  were  received  in  the  reception  room  of  the  Senate.   And  all 
of  our  senators  came.   Then  we  called  upon  the  senators  to  present  the 
petition. 

That  meant  that  you  went  to  the  New  Jersey  senator? 

No.   I  was  from  Delaware.   There  undoubtedly  were  women  there  from  New 
Jersey. 

I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  the  National  Council  of  Women  Voters.   It  met 
here  the  following  month,  and  I  guess  that  was  a  council  made  up  of 
women  from  voting  states. 

That's  right.   It  was. 

And  Jane  Addams  was  the  national  vice-president.   I  wondered  if  you 
could  explain  to  me  their  role  and  their  comparative  functioning  role 
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in  the  whole  movement. 

Well,  Dr.  Cora  Smith  King  was  at  the  meeting.  She  lived  here  [Washing 
ton,  D.C.J.  Do  you  have  her  name? 

Yes,  and  I  also  have  Emma  Smith  Devoe,  the  national  president  of  the 
council. 

That's  right.   She  came  from  Oregon  or  some  place  like  that.  But  they 
were  the  heads  of  it.   And  we  had  a  big  mass  meeting  for  them;  I  guess 
I  insisted  on  getting  up  the  mass  meeting.   And  it  was  down  at  the 
Belasco  Theatre  or  maybe  the  Columbia  Theatre;  we  had  so  many  meetings 
I  have  forgotten. 

Well,  Irwin  writes  it  is  Belasco,  so  your  memory  must  be  matching  hers. 

Well,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  was  there,  although  Irwin  is  good,  Irwin 's 
detailed. 

Well,  she  wrote  The  Story  of  the  Woman's  Party  fairly  soon  after  the 
amendment. 

I  guess  she  wrote  it  around  '21  or  '22,  didn't  she? 
Yes— 1921. 

She  told  me  once  that  she  put  more  in  about  me  because  I  wrote  better 
reports  from  the  states.   [Laughter]  She  could  find  them  in  the 

Suffragist. 

And  she  could  quote  from  you  without  worrying  about  the  prose.  Well, 
I'm  awfully  glad  she  did.   Yes,  and  at  that  mass  meeting  did  you  raise 
any  money  or  anything? 

I  didn't  on  that  occasion,  but  I  soon  began  my  money-raising  activities. 
That  used  to  be  my  role. 

There  was  a  lot  of  activity  in  Congress  that  fall,  with  the  congressmen. 

Oh,  for  sure.   And  activity  in  Washington.  We  used  to  go  down  to 
Seventh  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  practically  every  night  and  hold  forth 
there  from  an  automobile.*  We  haye  pictures  of  that,  haven't  we, 


*"We  had  spoken  on  Seventh  and  Pennsylvania  during  the  summer  of  1913 
too.  Ethel  Brewster,  whom  I  had  known  at  Swarthmore ,  came  to  help  me; 
and  so  did  Mary  Conkle.   We  lived  in  Elsie  Hill's  apartment  for  the 
summer.   Elsie  Hill,  whose  father  was  Congressman  Ebeneezer  Hill,  was 
a  great  worker  for  suffrage."  Untaped  conversation  with  Mabel  Vernon, 
June  IT, 
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Vernon :   Consuelo? 

Reyes :   Yes  [not  now  ayailablej . 

Vernon:   [Looking  at  another  photo]   Oh,  that  was  much  later,  darling.   That 

came  in,  I  guess,  in  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia  where  a  man  got  up  when 
I  said,  "Who  will  give  a  thousand  dollars?"  The  man  laughed  out  loud, 
and  immediately  Mary  Winsor  got  up  and  said,  "I  will  give  a  thousand 
dollars."  Now  Anita  Pollitzer  was  my  right  hand  on  these  occasions. 
I  can  see  it  now;  I  never  speak  of  raising  money,  but  what  I  see  Anita, 
looking  up  at  me  at  that  time.   Do  you  know  Anita  at  all? 

Fry:     No.   I  haven't  been  able  to  find  her. 
Vernon:   She  is  in  New  York. 
Fry:     Oh,  is  she? 

Vernon:   Of  course.  But  I'll  tell  you  about  her.   I  said  to  Anita,  "How  did  Mary 
happen  to  give  that  thousand  dollars?"  And  Anita  said,  "Because  that 
man  laughed.  She  wasn't  going  to  have  any  man  laughing  at  the  idea  of 
a  woman  giving  a  thousand  dollars." 

But  that  came  considerably  later.   I  don't  think  that  was  in  the 
suffrage  campaign  at  all;  I  think  it  was  in  the  Women-for-Congress 
campaign.   That  comes  later  in  192U.   I  would  like  to  speak  more  about 
that.   But  that  comes  very  much  later. 

Fry:     Well,  in  1913  the  other  major  events  which  you  may  have  taken  part  in  or 
known  about  were,  first  of  all  — 

I  can  remember  1913  fairly  well,  darling. 

That  was  your  freshman  year  in  this.  Well,  on  November  IT  a  delegation 
of  seventy- three  New  Jersey  women  came  to  talk  to  President  Wilson. 

That's  the  reason  I  said  that  there  were  undoubtedly  New  Jersey  women 
in  that  delegation  that  came  to  present  those  petitions.   I  thought 
immediately  of  Mrs.  Feickert.  She  was  the  president  of  the  association 
in  New  Jersey,  and  she  was  one  of  those  who  came  on  that  very  early 
occasion.  Were  there  seventy -three? 

Fry:     Yss ,  and  I  guess  the  story  is  that  Alice  Paul  tried  to  get  an  appoint-" 
ment  with  the  President,  and  he  kept  not  saying  yes,  and  not  saying 
no.   Finally  Alice  Paul  said,  "Well,  the  women  are  coming  over." 

Vernon:   This  was  to  his  office.   Yes.   I  remember.   I'm  familiar  with  the  story 
that  Irwin  tells.   I  wasn't  here  [Washington]  then.   I  had  to  go  on  to 
Delaware . 


No  page  33  follows, 


Oh.      What  were  you  doing  in  Delaware? 

I  was  to  be  the  organizer  of  the   congressional  movement— -we  were  going 
to  start  the  congressional  movement,   in  Delaware.      I  think  I  told  you 
something  about  that ,  that  Delaware  was   a  state  where  we  found  out  that 
the  suffrage   amendment   could  be  passed  by  the  legislature,    and  wouldn't 
have  to  be   submitted  to  the  voters.      Of  course,  that  was   our  big  objec 
tion  all  along,   through  the   campaign  of  the  National  American    [National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association — NAWSA] ,   that   after  they  would  get 
it  through  the  legislature,   it  had  to  be   submitted  to  the  voters.      That's 
what  the  action  of  the  legislature  meant.     But  in  Delaware  the   legisla 
ture   could  have  done  it,  but  it   didn't. 

And  that  was  the  occasion  of  your  street-corner  talks   there. 
Oh,  yes.      We  had  many  kinds   of  meetings   in  Delaware. 

When  was  your  first  experience   at  street-corner  speaking?  Was   that  in 
New  Jersey? 

Well,  of  course,  we  had  this   street-corner,  speaking  there.      That's 
practically  what  the   expedition,   the  talking  on  the  boardwalk,  was. 
The  resort   stops  were  just   in  place  of  street  corners. 

Yes.      That's  what  I  mean;  was   that  your  first   experience  there,   Mabel? 
Just   standing  up  and  starting  to  talk  to  a  crowd? 

Well,   I  never  did  it  before  I  got  into  the   suffrage   campaign.      [Laughter] 
I'm  trying  to  get  the  sequence  straight  here.      You — 

Well,    I  had  never  done  street-corner  speaking  or  any  kind  of  speaking 
practically  until  I   got  into  the   suffrage   campaign,   darling.      But   I 
did  plenty  of  it   afterwards. 

Well,   I   thought  maybe  your  first  experience  was  here  on  the   streets  of 

Washington,  but  it  wasn't. 

It  was   among  my  first,  but   I  had  spoken  at  Atlantic   City  and  Wildwood, 
New  Jersey. 

On  your  wheel  chairs!    [Laughter]      What  kind  of  response  did  you  get  in 
the  resorts? 

Oh,  excellent.      Always   friendly,   interested,   so   far  as   I   can  remember. 

Were  you  able  to   raise  money,  too? 

Oh,  we  didn't   try.      I  guess  we  always   took  up  a  collection.      I  am  sure 
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we-  did,  because  that  was  the  practice  of  the  Congressional  Committee 
from  the  very  first,  all  of  our  street-corner  meetings  down  at  Seventh 
and  Pennsylvania  I1913J . 

Oh ,  I  know1 — do  you  know  who  Benton  Mackaye  was ,  darling? 
Benton  Mackaye?  No. 

Well,  Benton  Mackaye  tells  the  story  of  money-raising  on  a  Washington 
street  corner.  He  was  in  the  Forest  Service  and  married  Jessie  Hardy 
who  worked  in  the  Woman's  Party.   Benton  Mackaye  was  the  brother  of 
Hazel  Mackaye  who  arranged  the  pageants  for  the  Woman's  Party.   Does 
her  name  mean  anything  to  you?  You  still  have  a  lot  of  education  to 
get. 

I'm  learning  at  your  knee. 

Well,  at  any  rate,  Benton  Mackaye  used  to  come  to  the  street-corner 
meetings,  and  Benton 's  role  was,  at  a  certain  point  in  the  meeting, 
to  raise  his  hand  and  say,  "What  can  the  men  of  the  District  do  for 
you?"  And  that  was  my  cue,  of  course.   "You  can  give  your  money.   Now 
will  you  please  pass  the  hat."  Oh,  I  love  Benton 's  telling  that,  and 
it's  true.   Benton  would  be  present  at  every  meeting. 

And  it  was  so  much  better  for  a  man  to  say  that,  than  for  a  woman  to. 

"What  can  the  men  of  the  District"  because,  of  course,  the  men  of  the 
District  didn't  vote,  darling.   Only  now  [1972]  are  they  nearing  that. 
So  that's  where  their  money  came  in.  Men  in  the  District  couldn't 
be  of  any  help  to  us  in  getting  the  amendment  through  as  far  as  voting 
was  concerned.   But  they  could  give  their  money.   So  we  always  took  up 
a  collection  at  those  street-corner  meetings. 


Relationship  among  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association, 
the  Congressional  Committee,  and  the  Congressional  Union,  1913-191^ 


And  you  were  still  just  a  congressional  committee  at  this  time,  and  in 
December  of  1913,  at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  NAWSA  had  its  forty-fifth 
annual  convention. 

Well,  it  wasn't  at  the  Columbia  Theatre.   That  was  just  one  meeting. 
I  think  we  met  at  the  Masons — what  do  you  call  it? 

Oh,  the  Masonic  Hall? 

Yes.  That  is  down  on  Twelfth  Street.  But  we  had  the  Sunday  afternoon 
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meeting  at  the   Columbia;  we  were   strong  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
Oh,   so  you  opened  at  the   Columbia? 

Well,  I   don't  know.     At  any  rate,  we  had  a  Sunday  afternoon  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre.     What  were  you  going  to  say  about   that? 

Well,   I  just  wanted  to  know  how  NAWSA  felt  at  that  time  about  the  ac 
tivities   of  the   Congressional  Committee,  because  in  March  of  that  year, 
just   the   day  before  Wilson  was   inaugurated,  Alice  Paul  and  her  girls 
had  marched. 

I   don't   follow  you,   darling.      She  had  been  appointed  before  that. 

She  had  been  appointed  before  that ,  but  this  was  the  first  national 
meeting  of  NAWSA  after  Alice  Paul's   strategy  became   clear. 

Yes.      That  was  the   first  national  convention. 

And  Alice  Paul's   strategy  of  a  more — what  would  you  use?      I   don't 
want  to  say  militant ,  but  in  other  words ,  the  parades   and  things  like 
this — 


Well,  her  strategy  was  to  concentrate  on  the  national  amendment, 
wasn't  on  methods  like  that;  it  was  on — 


It 


Well,  I'm  talking  about  her  tactic  of  staging  the  parades  and  the 
demonstrations  and  things  like  that,  to  which  NAWSA  later  objected. 
Now  did  that  come  up  as  an  issue,  do  you  remember? 

I'm  sure — Alice  probably  wouldn't  remember  this,  or  if  she  did,  she 
probably  would  deny  it — I  am  sure  I  heard  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  say, 
"Are  we  listening  to  the  report  of  a  committee  or  the  report  of  a 
rival  organization?"  Because  they  had  formed  a  congressional  union  to 
support  the  work  in  Congress.*  Inez  Irwin  [Up  Hill  With  Banners  Flying, 
p.  38]  makes  this  all  very  clear. 

I  think  that  was  a  year  later? 


*Mabel  Vernon  further  explained  in  an  untaped  interview  on  June  2U, 
197^»  "Carrie  Chapman  Catt's  remark  was  made  when  Lucy  Burns  was  re 
porting.   Alice  Paul,  Lucy  Eurns ,  Crystal  Eastman  and  the  others  on 
the  Congressional  Committee  had  formed  the  Congressional  Union  of 
people  who  believed  that  the  time  had  come  to  concentrate  on  the  nation 
al  amendment  rather  than  devoting  themselves  to  state  work." 
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It  was  that  convention,  I  am  sure.   Yes.   [Mabel  Vernon  speaks  on 
telephone  -with  someonej 

Yes,  in  my  notes  here  I  have  that  the  Congressional  Union  was  formed 
on  April  7,  1913.   So  your  memory  is  correct.  It  was  formed  as  the 
Congressional  Union  in  1913. 

It  was  all  rather  a  loose  organization. 

It  was  new. 

It  just  was  formed  as  the  supporters  of  the  national  suffrage  amendment. 

Then  I  think  it  was  stated  in  a  report  that  the  Union  had  raised  and 
spent  $27,000  and  had  many  mass  meetings  and  a  summer  campaign. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  was  the  crucial  point  in  the  relationship 
between  NAWSA  and  the  Congressional  Union,  because  early  in  the  year 
191^  the  Congressional  Union  resigned  from  the  NAW — 

But  it  didn't,  darling.   It  wasn't  that  way;  I'll  have  to  check  with 
Alice  about  some  of  the  details,  but  they  made  some  new  arrangement 
in  the  National  Association  of  being  an  affiliated  member — affiliated 
organization  or — has  Inez  said  anything  about  that? 

Yes.   She  says  both.   In  one  place  she  says  that  the  Congressional 
Union  resigned  early  in  19lk  [irwin,  2nd  ed. ,  p.  U8] ,  and  then  in 
another  place  she  says  that  the  Congressional  Union  became  an  affiliate 
of  NAWSA. 

But  it  didn't;  I  am  sure  it  didn't. 
It  did  not  become  an  affiliate? 

I  think  we  had  to  pay  a  hundred  dollars,  and  we  just  decided  we  weren't 
going  to  do  that.   Alice  will  have  to  straighten  this  out  because — my 
only  memory  of  it  is  Alice  was  sick  at  the  time.   Have  you  ever  heard 
the  story  of  that  illness  when  Alice  was  sick? 

No.   I  just  ran  across  something  on  that  last  night  and  I  thought,  my 
goodness,  what  on  earth  is  this  illness?  It  must  have  been  very 
serious. 

Where  did  you  run  across  a  reference  to  it? 

It  was  mentioned  in  one  line  in  Irwin. 

It  was. 

What  on  earth  was  she  sick  with? 
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The  same  Dr.    Cora  Smith  King  was  her  physician.      And  I  don't  know 
whether  she   sent  the  wrong  specimen  to  a  laboratory  or  if  the  report 
was   faulty.     The  diagnosis   came  out  that  Alice  had  practically  a 
fatal  kidney  disease  or  something  like  that.      And  Alice  was   in  Dr.    King's 
private  hospital.      I  have  forgotten  all  the  harrowing  details.      But   I 
can  remember,  here  in  Washington,  my  going  to  see  her,   and  this   action 
lof  NAWSA]  was  taken,   and  Alice  regretted  very  greatly  that  they  hadn't 
accepted  our  application,   or  whatever  it  was    [to  be   an  associated  body]. 
She  thought  we   all  ought  to  remain  together.      And  I   said  I  thought  that 
it  was   a  good  thing  that  we  weren't   accepted — that   if  we  had  these  dif 
ferent  ideas,    in  order  to  concentrate,   let's   go  ahead  and  do  it. 

I  thought  maybe — 

It  is   incorrect  to  say  that  we  resigned;  maybe  we   resigned  as   a  national 

committee. 

And  became   just   an  affiliated  body ,  but   independent — 

Well,   I  don't  know  what  we  were,  but  we  weren't  a  part  of  it    [NAWSA]. 

How,   Alice  told  me,  when  I   asked  her   about  this,   four  or  five  years   ago, 
she  said,   "Well,  most  of  the  same  people  were  members  of  both." 

Sure,    they  were.      These  people  who  joined  the   Congressional  Union  for 
25<^   a  membership  were  all  members  of  the  National  American  Woman 
Suffrage  Association,  most  of  them  were,   at  any  rate. 

But  the   leadership  was  quite  different. 

I   can  remember  Dr.    Anna  Howard  Shaw;   this  must  have  been  in  July  of 
1913 — something    like  that.      Dr.    Shaw  was  here    [Washington],   and  we  had 
had  that   conference  with  her.      Alice   and  I  took  her  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Station  for  her  to  take   a  train  to  New  York.      I   can  always  remember  her 
as    she  left:      "God  bless  you,   children."     And  that  was  her  parting  to 
us.      She  was  wonderfully  appreciative.      She  had  probably  been  down  here 
speaking  before   a  committee  of  Congress   or  something  like   that.      She 
was  most   grateful   for  what  this    committee    [the   Congressional   Committee] 
was   doing.    And  that  was   another  thing  I  didn't  like  in  the  Cheney 
article:      it  gave  the  idea  that  we  had  separated. 

Yes.      Well,  that   separation  isn't   clear  at  all.      Probably  one  reason 
that   it's  not   clear  is  that   so  many  people  remained  involved. 
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Organizing  in  the  South  and  West 


Let  me  see,  Mabel,  in  early 
That's  when  I  started  for  Nevada. 

And  on  your  way  you  were  organizing  the  southwestern  states.   This  was 
again  when  Congress  was  not  in  session  and  you  were  trying  to  get  popu 
lar  support. 

Well,  I  will  tell  you  when  it  was,  darling.  We  were  going  to  have  a 
demonstration  on  May  2.*  We  were  going  to  have  a  big  demonstration  in 
practically  every  city  in  the  country,  if  we  could  get  people  to  have 
a  demonstration.   In  hamlets,  cities  —  all  these  places  where  they  could 
get  something  together,  they  were  to  have  demonstrations  on  the  second; 
and  then  they  were  to  send  their  petitions  and  their  delegations,  if 
they  could,  to  Washington  for  May  9- 

We  would  have  the  big  delegation  in  Washington,  and  my  business  was 
to  stop  in  those  towns  —  the  little  towns  that  I  stopped  in  were  amazing  — 
on  my  way  to  Reno  to  get  them  to  have  some  sort  of  demonstration  on 
May  2  where  they  could  send  a  petition  and  a  delegation  to  Congress  ,  to 
take  part  in  the  May  9  demonstration.   That's  the  reason  I  stopped  in 
all  those  places. 

And  my  impression  is  that  you  went  to  a  number  of  states  in  the  South 
west. 

Oh,  I  did.  All  the  places  I  would  have  to  travel  through  to  get  to 
Nevada  by  a  round-about  route. 

Did  you  find  that  suffrage  was  a  new  issue  to  some? 

Well,  you  see,  I  was  going  to  see  the  heads  of  the  organizations.   For 


*In  this  interview  and  in  interview  IV,  Mabel  Vernon,  though  not  com 
pletely  sure  of  the  dates  of  the  demonstrations ,  consistently  used 
May  9  as  the  date  of  the  demonstrations  throughout  the  country  and 
May  Ik  as  the  date  of  the  great  Washington,  D.C. ,  demonstration.   Inez 
Haynes  Irwin  dates  the  nationwide  demonstrations  as  May  2  and  the  large 
Washington  demonstration  as  May  9-  In  her  talk  before  the  International 
Institute  of  Women  Studies  in  1971,  Mabel  Vernon  used  the  dates  May  2 
and  May  9.   I  have,  therefore,  changed  the  dates  in  this  interview  and 
in  interview  IV  to  May  2  and  May  9.   [Ed.] 
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instance,  I  went  to  Fairmont,  West  Virginia,  because  the  president  of 
the  West  Virginia  suffrage  organization  lived  there.   I  went  to  some 
little  town  in  Mississippi — >Yazoo  City — because  the  president  of  the 
Mississippi  organization  lived  there.   I  went  to  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
which  was  one  of  the  notable  stops  on  my  route — never  will  I  forget  it ; 
it  was  wonderful. 

How? 

Well,  all  that  I  wanted  to  say  was  that  they  were  wonderfully  responsive, 
the  women  of  the  [San  Antonio]  suffrage  organization.   There  was  a 
national  convention  of  men  being  held  there  in  the  principal  hotel, 
and  I  had  to  stand  up  on  a  chair  in  the  lobby  and  address  that  conven 
tion  just  as  the  men  were  gathered  around  in  the  lobby.   Miss  Eleanor 
Brackenridge  stood  beside  me.   She  knew  how  scared  I  was  to  do  it,  and 
she  held  my  hand.   A  wonderful  old  lady.   Just  a  wonderful  old  lady. 
Some  years  later,  someone  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  hers  formed  the 
Eleanor  Brackenridge  Club  here  in  Washington. 

The  Brackenridge  family  was  famous  in  San  Antonio.   Miss  Eleanor 
had  a  brother,  George.  Mr.  George  said  they  were  going  on  a  trip  to 
Panama  and  asked  me  if  I  couldn't  give  up  my  trip  to  Nevada  and  go 
with  them.   I  must  say  I  never  considered  it  seriously. 

How  did  those  Texas  men  accept  you?  My  impression  of  Texans — 

I  don't  know  that  they  were  Texas  men.   It  was  some  national  convention. 
They  came  from  all  over,  I  guess. 

Well,  how  did  they  accept  you? 

Oh,  very  well.   They  liked  me,  [laughing]  standing  up  there  in  the 
lobby  with  Miss  Eleanor. 

Then  you  went  on  across  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  I  guess. 
Well,  I  have  forgotten  where  I  stopped. 
And  made  it  to  Nevada. 


came  in 
But  I 


Well,  I  came  into  California  through  the  south,  of  course.   I 
from  that  part.   And  I  don't  remember  where  I  stopped  there, 
stopped  in  San  Francisco,  of  course. 

Oh! 


Oh,    of  course,    darling. 

Well,  that's   on  the  other  side  of  Nevada.      I  thought  that  you  were  going 


to  Nevada. 

Well,  I  was  going  there  by  way  of  San  Francisco. 

I  admit  that  is  the  logical  way.   One  should  always  go  to  San  Francisco, 
when  one  can. 

Well,  I  went  there,  that's  the  way— I  guess  I  made  my  own  itinerary. 
Gail  Laughlin  was  there;  don't  forget  Gail  Laughlin. 

Absolutely. 

I  didn't  meet  Sara  [Bard  Field]  in  San  Francisco.   I  met  her  in  Nevada. 


Nevada  Campaigns:   Suffrage,  19lU ;  Anne  Martin  for  Senate,  19l8,  1920. 

Sara  worked  in  that  Nevada  suffrage  campaign,  too.  Were  you  and  she 
working  together  at  all  in  the  campaign,  or  were  you  fairly  independent 
of  each  other? 

Oh,  no.   We  worked  together,  but  Sara  didn't  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
that  I  can  remember  in  Nevada. 

No,  she  did  mostly  some  little  mining  towns  around  in  the  eastern  and 
central  part.   Was  this  the  first  time  you  met  Sara? 

Oh,  yes.  Notable  meeting. 

And  Anne  Martin  was  the  head  of  the  campaign. 

Yes.   She  was  the  president  of  the  Nevada  Equal  Franchise  Society.* 


*When  asked  in  an  interview  January  lU,  1975,  how  she  first  met  Anne 
Martin,  Mabel  Vernon  said,  "Alice  [Paul]  promised  to  send  a  worker  to 
Nevada  to  push  for  suffrage.   Anne  asked  for  me  because  she  knew  about 
my  work.   I  don't  think  I  knew  her  personally  before  that.   If  I  did, 
I  can't  remember. 

There  is  a  very  lengthy  and  interesting  correspondence  between 
Alice  Paul  and  Anne  Martin  from  March  3,  191^,  to  November  7,  191^ » 
which  brings  out  the  importance  Anne  Martin  attached  to  Mabel  Vernon 's 
assistance  in  the  Nevada  campaign  and  the  growing  urgency  that  Alice 
Paul  felt,  as  the  fall  election  campaign  developed,  to  have  Mabel 
Vernon  go  elsewhere — Delaware,  Arizona — to  push  for  the  federal  suf 
frage  amendment.   Anne  Martin  mentions  Mabel  Vernon rs  ability  to  "hold 
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Fry;     So  you  were  killing  two  lairds  with  one  stone  in  Nevada.   Is  that  right? 
You  were  helping  their  referendum  for  suffrage — 

Vernon:  With  the  hope  that  we  would  add  another  state;  that  vas  the  whole  idea. 
Fry:     And  you  were  successful. 
Vernon:   Yes. 

. 
• 

Fry:     To  what  would  you  attribute  your  success  in  Nevada? 

Vernon:   To  the  character  of  the  people. 

Fry:     Were  the  women  able  to  help  you  very  much  there? 

Vernon:   Oh,  yes.   Lots  of  those  women  who  lived  in  states  like  Idaho,  where  they 
voted,  didn't  like  the  women  of  Nevada  being  deprived  of  the  vote. 

What  did  you  think  of  Anne  Martin? 

Well,  have  you  any  knowledge  of  Anne  Martin? 

Very  little.   Just  what  Sara  has  told  me. 

• 
I  wonder  what  Sara  has  told  you,  darling. 

You  know,  I  can't  remember.   It  was  so  long  ago.   But  I  have  the  impres 
sion  that  she  was  a  dynamo.   Is  that  wrong? 

Well,  she  was  an  extremely  able  woman.   I  don't  think  she  was  appreciated 
in  the  National  Woman's  Party.  I  shouldn't  say  that  because  when  we 


an  audience  in  her  hand."  On  July  29,  191^,  Anne  Martin  wrote  to  Alice 
Paul:   "If  you  could  only  find  an  organizer  to  do  the  Delaware  work,  I 
would  make  very  great  sacrifices  to  keep  Miss  Vernon  until  the  end  of 
our  campaign.  We  work  well  together.   I  value  her  sturdy  honesty  and 
reliability.  She  is  popular  with  all  her  audiences  and  makes  votes 
for  us,  and  I  feel  that  she  should  be  kept  in  Nevada  by  all  means  until 
election,  if  such  a  thing  is  humanly  possible  in  view  of  your  own 
arrangements . " 

The  night  letters  in  the  appendix  of  this  volume  give  some  indi 
cation  of  the  trend  of  the  correspondence.   Telegrams  and  letters,  num 
bering  some  eighteen  pieces ,  are  in  the  Library  of  Congress ,  manuscripts 
division,  papers  of  the  National  Woman's  Party,  tray  5,  box  k  (Nevada 
Correspondence,  191*0  •   They  are  probably  also  with  the  Anne  Martin 
papers  in  The  Bancroft  Library.   For  a  sampling,  see  Appendix.  [Ed.] 


organized  the  National  Woman's  Party 
know. 


Anne  was  elected  chairman,  you 


Oh,  of  the  whole  party.   I  had  forgotten  that. 

Well,  we  organized  the  National  Woman's  Party  in  Chicago.  It  wasn't 
amalgamated  with  anything.  It  was  the  Woman's  Party.  And  Anne  was 
elected  the  chairman  and  I  was  the  secretary;  because  after  we  got 
suffrage  in  Neyada,  I  became  a  Nevada  citizen.  So  you  see,  I  was  a 
woman  voter  too.   Inez  has  it  all,  about  the  organization  of  the  Woman's 
Party. 

In  the  meantime,  Anne  Martin  had  become  a  congresswoman,  hadn't  she? 
Oh,  no.  Where  did  you  get  the  idea  that  Anne  was  ever  in  Congress? 
Well,  I  have  her  mixed  up  with  somebody. 

Anne  ran  for  the  Senate  in  1918  and  again  in  1920.  I  don't  know  whether 
she  did  it  with  my  full  approval,  but  I  was  very  fond  of  Anne,  very 
partial  to  her.   She  thought  it  was  the  thing  to  run  for  the  Senate. 
We  got  suffrage  in  191^  in  Nevada,  and  that  was  the  first  chance  she 
had  with  a  vacancy  in  the  Senate.   I  consented  to  help  her.   I  left  the 
campaign  for  the  national  suffrage  amendment  and  worked  for  Anne  as  her 
campaign  manager.   I  knew  every  inch  of  Nevada  by  that  time,  you  know. 

Anne  and  I  were  driven  all  over  the  state,  in  the  1918  campaign, 
by  Dr.  Margaret  Long,  who  was  a  medical  doctor  from  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital.  Her  father  was  John  D.  Long,  who  was  a  former  governor  of 
Massachusetts  and  had  been  secretary  of  the  navy  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  American  War.  Both  Anne  and  I  spoke  at  each  place  we  stopped. 
Dr.  Long  had  the  car  all  fixed  up  so  that  Anne  and  I  could  sleep  on  the 
seats  at  night.  We  never  thought  it  was  anything  out  of  the  ordinary. 

In  that  campaign  she  ran  as  an  independent,  which  I  suppose  was  an 
impossible  situation.  She  should  have  gotten  the  endorsement,  I  suppose. 
I  don't  know.   I  never  was — well,  I  always  had  my  hesitations  about  her 
running. 

Oh.  What  were  your  reservations? 

Well,  my  reservations  were  that  we  should  keep  on  working  as  a  whole 
for  the  national  suffrage  amendment,  and  shouldn't  go  off  and  try 
these  things.  Jeannette  ftankin,  of  course,  had  been  elected  in  1916; 
and  she  had  won  suffrage  in  Montana  in  191^  Just  the  same  as  we  did. 
We  didn't  know  Jeannette  intimately  in  those  days_. 

In  191^  when  our  national  speakers  would  come  out  to  Nevada  they 
would  often  times  go  on  to  Montana.   Or  the  other  way  around:  they 
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vould  go  to  speak  in  Montana  and  then  come  to  speak  in  Nevada.  But  we 
didn't  haye  so  much  help  from  the  National  [NAWSAj ,   I  remember  I  made 
myself  yery  unpopular  in  the  national  conyention  in  Nashyille  in  191^ , 
by  getting  up  and  saying  on  the  floqr  at  one  time,  "If  you  think  so 
much  of  these  states,  •why  don't  you  help  us  more  in  Neyada."  And 
Antoinette  Funk,  she  was  one  of  the  seyeral  magnificent  phones — that 
was  her  name,  AntoinetteT.T-.she  said,  vMiss  Vernon  must  remember  how  I 
went  into  these  mining  camps  and  slept  all  night  on  the  floor."  Very 
dramatic.  But  that  showed  how  much  they  had  done  for  Nevada. 

But  it  was  people  like  Sara  who  gave  the  real  help,  not  the 
national  organizers.  But  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  she  was  a  good  sport. 
She  came  and  spoke  in  the  theater  in  Reno,  and  then  we  took  her  up  to 
Virginia  City.  She  spoke  at  a  theater  there  too.  Do  you  know  Virginia 
City? 

Yes,  I  dp_  know  Virginia  City.   [Laughter] 

I  didn't  catch  you  that  time,  did  I? 

Well,  now  we  are  in  the  West;  I  feel  more  comfortable. 

We  took  her  up  to  Virginia  City.  And  I  can  remember  coming  down  what  we 
called  the  Geiger  Grade  from  Virginia  City,  which  is  quite  a  precipi 
tous  ride  at  midnight,  so  Dr.  Shaw  could  catch  the  train  in  Reno  to  come 
back  East.  But  she  was  a  good  sport  through  it  all.  She  was  an  elderly 
woman  by  that  time,  so  Dr.  Shaw  helped.  She  was  the  president — marvelous 
orator,  darling. 

Well,  did  her  coming  out  there  really  impress  those  people  in  Nevada? 

Oh,  of  course.  She  impressed  them;  it  wasn't  her  coming  out  there.  She 
was  a  marvelous  orator.  The  people  in  Reno  were  quite  sophisticated, 
you  know.  And  up  in  Virginia  City,  those  are  the  only  two  places  that 
she  spoke  that  I  can  remember.  She  was  marvelous. 

Does  Sara  remember  taking  part  in  the  Nevada  campaign? 

Well,  some.  But  she  also  was  doing  some  free-lance  articles  on  mining 
camps  at  the  same  time ,  and  I  think  that  the  reason  she  was  there  was 
that  she  was  getting  her  divorce  and  she  had  to  remain  there  and  then 
live  out  a  residency  requirement. 

I  don't  think  I  knew  that  at  the  time. 
I  think  that's  what  it  was. 

But  coming  back  to  Anne  Martin,  Anne  was  a  little  difficult  at  first 
for  me  to  get  along  with  because  she  was  very  able  and  quite  a  perfec 
tionist.   I  lived  at  her  house.   They  had  a  beautiful  old  house  down  on 


Fry: 
Vernon: 


Vernon:     157  Mill  Street.      I  lived  there  with  Anne,   and  she  and  her  mother  both 
were  wonderfully  kind  to  we.     But  Anne  was   a  rather  rigid  sort  of 
person  to  start  with.      I   can  remember  Sara  consoling  me,  because  I  was 
a  little  bit-^you  know;. 

You  weren't  going  to  be  pushed  around. 

Well,  I  don't  know.     Maybe  I  wouldn't  arrive  at  the  office  at  a  certain 
hour,  or  I  wouldn't  take  that  proof  to  the  paper  at   a  certain  time. 
She  was   a  little  bit  more  systematic  than  I,  probably.     But  we  got 
along  all  right.     We  becanje  fast  friends.     Well,  you  can  tell  that  we 
were  if  I  left  the  National  Woman's  Party  to  be  her  campaign  manager. 
I  think  that  is  what  Elsie  Hill  told  you  about  with  some  critical 
attitude. 

Fry:  Oh,  she  felt  that  you  should  have  stayed  with  the  suffrage  campaign? 

Vernon:     Till  suffrage  was  won,  which  I  probably  should  have.     But  I  had  wanted 
to  do  it.      I  was  very  personal  about  it.      I  liked  Anne.     I  wanted  to 
do  the  thing  that  would  help  her.      I  don't  think  I  was   so  bad. 

Fry :  Well ,   I  wonder  what  the  attitude  was  toward  having  a  woman  on  the  floor 

of  Congress,   for  instance.    It  seems   as  though  that  might  have  helped. 

Vernon:     You  think  the  Woman's  Party  might  have  considered  that? 
Fry :  Yes . 

Vernon:     Well,  maybe  they  might.     But  the  leaders  of  the   Congressional  Union, 
which  later  became  the  National  Woman's  Party,  were — I  don't  need  to 
tell  you — they  were  single-minded.     When  they  sent  me  out  to  Nevada  in 
191^,  it  was  because  they  felt  that  if  the  women  got  suffrage  in  Nevada 
they  could  then  use  their  strength  to  help  get  the  national  amendment. 
Then  when  I  decided  to  work  for  Anne's   campaign  in  1918,  the  leaders 
of  the  Woman's  Party  wanted  me  to  retain  my  relationship  with  the  party 
to  do  whatever  was  necessary  in  the  national  campaign.   Actually,  Anne 
felt  she  would  be   aiding  the  cause  of  women  by  being  elected. 

The  Woman's  Party  paid  all  of  my  expenses  in  Nevada.     Of  course, 
they  weren't  heavy  because  of  Anne's  putting  me  up  in  her  house. 

Fry:  Well,  that  must  have  been  a  big  state  campaign  because  my  figures   on  it 

said  you  traveled  about  3,000  miles   around  Nevada  that  summer  [191^]. 

Vernon:      I'm  sure  we  did. 

Fry:  Knowing  Nevada,   I'd  say  that's   an  awful  lot  of  sagebrush. 

Vernon:      I   started  by  traveling  on  the  train  to  those  committees  that  Anne  had 
organized  over  the  years.      I  guess   she  had  worked  for  three  or  four 


Vernon:  years  getting  committees  organized  in  all  of  the  county  seats,  and 
I  trayeled  by  train  to  all  of  the  county  seats  going  down  through — 
well,  you  don't  know  Neyada. 

Fry :     I  know  a  little  bit . 

Vernon:  Well,  I  made  Fallen  and  Caliente  and  Goldfield.  There's  not  a  town 
you  can  mention  that  I  didn't  go  to.  Some  of  the  places  were  county 
seats.  Anne  had  formed  committees  and  I  onet  with  them.  That  was  my 
first  trip  around  Neyada.  And  then  Anne  and  I  went  later  in  the  summer 
in  an  automobile. 

Fry:     Oh,  I  was  going  to  ask  you  what  you  did  when  there  were  no  railroad 
tracks . 

Vernon:  I  went  plenty  of  places. 

Fry:  Right.   Just  rabbit  tracks. 

Vernon:  I  love  Nevada. 

Fry:  Was  Las  Vegas  very  much  in  evidence  then? 

Vernon:  Well,  it  was  in  evidence  as  a  junction  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  you 
know.   It  was  a  county  seat,  but  it  was  very  different  from  the 
gambling  place  that  it  became.   I  don't  remember  gambling  in  Nevada. 

And  I  went  to  such  county  seats  as  Lovelock  and  Winnemucca. 
Fry:     All  of  those  are  up  there  near  Reno. 

Vernon:  Well,  you  might  say  Reno,  but  they  weren't  so  near  in  those  days.  If 

you  wanted  to  get  from  Elko  to  Reno,  you  had  to  take  the  midnight  train. 
All  the  trains  left  at  midnight,  it  seems. 

Fry:     I  guess  that's  because  if  they  left  at  a  convenient  hour  from  San 
Francisco,  they  were  getting  into  Reno  at  midnight. 

Vernon:  But  I  can  remember  how  to  get  to  Fallon — did  you  ever  hear  of  Fallen? 

Fry:  Yes.  I've  actually  been  through  it. 

Vernon:  I  think  that  is  where  Pat  Nixon  iMrs.  Richard]  lived  or  right  near  there, 

Fry:  Oh,  I  missed  that. 

Vernon:  Her  father  was  a  miner  in  Fallon. 


Vernon:       Well,  at  any  rate,  you  would  go  on  a  little  "branch  railroad  in  a 
train  with  only  one  car  up  to  Wells,;  and  there  you  would  sit  in  the 
railroad  station  at  midnight  to  wait  for  the  train  to  come  through  that 
would  take  you  to  Reno.  Ok,  I  have  spent  many  an  hour  in  those  rail 
road  stations. 

Fry:     What  did  people  think  about  your  traveling  alone? 
Vernon:  Oh,  they  didn't  pay  attention. 

Fry:     But  in  young  ladies'  finishing  schools  then  I'm  sure  that  you  were 
taught  never  to  travel  alone.  iLarjghter] 

Vernon:  But  don't  forget  what  kind  of  mother  I  had. 

Fry:     If  you  could  do  it  at  age  seven,  I  guess  you  could  do  it  later  for 
the  suffrage  campaign. 

Vernon:  I  was  about — what  was  I  in  '1^?  I  was  born  in  1883,  that  would  be 
seventeen  years  plus  thirteen — thirty.   I  was  thirty  when  I  went  to 
Nevada. 

Fry:     Well,  while  all  this  was  taking  place  the  policy  to  oppose  the  party- 
in-power,  as  long  as  they  did  not  fight  for  woman  suffrage,  was  develop 
ing. 

. 

Vernon:     That  policy  developed,  you  know.      Of  course,   it  was  always  in  Alice's 
mind  because  she  had  worked  in  England  where  the  party-in-power — 

Fry:  Was  held  responsible. 

Vernon:     It  was  a  new  phrase  in  our  language,   "the  party  in  power."     But  sure 

enough,  it  was  "in  power."     There  was  Wilson  in  the  White  House  with  a 
majority  in  Congress.     It  was  the  party-in-power.     And  a  party  that 
listened  to  Wilson  as  the  head. 

Fry:  Then,  let  me  see  what  else  we  have  in  19lU.     You  have  that   campaign 

against  the  congressmen  in  the  West. 

Vernon:     Well,  it  didn't  amount  to  much  in   '1^,  darling.     It  was  in   '16  that  we 
made  our  national   campaign.     But   in   'lU  I  was  hardly  aware  of  what  they 
were  doing.      The  Woman's  Party  campaigned  in  the  states  that  already 
had  suffrage,  but  our  test  only  came  in  November  when  we  won  suffrage 
in  Nevada. 

Fry:  Well,  they  did  campaign  in  those  suffrage  states. 

Vernon:      As   I   say,   I  was  in  Nevada  and  I  wasn't   conscious  of  it. 


Fry: 
Vernon: 

Fry; 

Vernon: 

Fry: 

Vernon: 
Fry: 


Vernon: 

Fry: 
Vernon: 


Were  you  "basically  a  Democrat  then  or  a  Republican? 

Oh.,  mercy.      Didn't  I  eyer  tell  you  my  father  was   a  Republican  editor 
of  the  only  Republican  newspaper  in  Delaware  —  that  he  practically  made 
the  Republican  party  in  Delaware? 

So  at  this  time  you  were  a  Republican? 
I  don't  know.      I  wasn't  anything. 

Because  some  of  the  women  who  were  strong  Democrats   at  this  time  must 
have  had  to  swallow  hard  to  follow  — 

I  don't  think  in    flU. 

But  in    '1^  or  in   'l6  it  must  have  been  hard  for  the  women  who  were 
Democrats   to  go  ahead  and  campaign  against  the  Democratic   congressmen. 

You  don't   remember  having  to  work  on  that  in  191^? 

I   don't  know  anything  about  the  191^  campaign.      And  I   don't  think  it 
amounted  to  much.      But   in  19l6  ,  which  was  a  national   election,  we  made 
a  national  issue  out  of  it.      I  remember  19  16  all  right. 


I  think  the  results  were  kind  of  ambiguous   in 

I   don't  think  there  were  any  results  worth  speaking  about. 


Cross-Country  Envoys.   1913=      Advance  Planning 


Fry:  In  1915,  that  was  the  year  of  the  great  trip  across  the   country. .   The 

great   automobile  trip. 

Vernon:     You  see,  we  had  the  {Women  Voters']    Convention  in  San  Francisco. 
Fry:  With  the  Panama  Pacific  I  International  Fjcposition] . 

Vernon:     At  the  Panama.      That  was  supposed  to  be  a  convention  of  women  voters. 
Dont"    forget  that.     Voting  women. 

Fry:  Now  that  happened  in  September.      Am  I  skipping  anything  from  the  early 

part   of  1915? 

Vernon:      Oh,    I  was  organizing  in  various  parts  of  the  West.      I  had  been  in 

Washington  and  Oregon  and  Idaho.      I  don't  remember  the  dates  that  I  was 
there,  but  finally  I  made  my  way  to  San  Francisco  for  the   convention. 
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Vernon :  And  from  the  convention,  Sara  and  I  set  forth. 

Fry:     Mabel,  when  did  you  first  know;  that  you  were  going  to  he  the  appointed 
adyance  man  for  that  automobile  campaign? 

Vernon:  Oh,  I  don't  know  when  I  first  knew.   I  guess  Alice  had  me  picked  out 
long  before  we  started. 

Fry:     The  plans  were  announced  at  the  adyisory  council  meeting  of  March  31 
of  that  year. 

Vernon:  But  not  for  aoe. 

Fry:     But  not  for  a  big  trip.   It  just  said,  "delegates  will  be  appointed  to 
go  to  Washington,  D.C.  when  Congress  opens  in  December,"  which  sounds 
fairly  innocuous.   You  can  imagine  a  couple  of  women  enjoying  a  pleasant 
train  ride  across  the  country. 

Vernon:  Probably  the  announcement  of  the  arrival  in  San  Francisco  of  the  Swedes 
who  were  going  to  buy  an  automobile  to  get  across  the  country  had  some 
thing  to  do  with  it.  Alice  Paul,  darling,  the  fact  of  her  picking 
those  two  Swedes  [laughter] — 

Fry:  Well,  I  mentioned  in  my  article  that  one  of  them  was  a  little  bit  mad 
and  kept  threatening  to  kill  Sara.* 

Vernon:  I  didn't  know  it  was  quite  that  bad,  darling.  I  knew  that  Ingeborg 
[Kindstedt]— I  think  that's  what  her  name  was.  One  was  very  nice— 
Kindberg  [Maria] ;  that  was  the  driver. 

Fry:     And  it  was  the  mechanician  that  felt  slighted.  Felt  she  was  not — 
Vernon:  She  was  jealous. 

Fry:  Okay.  We've  got  Sara's  story  down  on  that,  but  now  we  need  yours  be 
cause  you  were  the  one  who  really  did  have  to  do  the  organizing.  And 
you  had  to  go  ahead  and  get  the  majors  all  lined  up  and  the  bands  and 
everything. 

Vernon:  Oh,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that,  darling. 

Fry:     Well,  you  started  back  in  Nevada  for  some  of  your  first  stops.  So  I 

guess  it  was  easy  for  you  to  arrange  for  Reno  since  you  knew  everybody 


*Amelia  Fry,  "Along  the  Suffrage  Trail,"  The  American  West,  January, 
1969,  pp.  16-25. 
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Fry :     there . 

Vernon:  Oh,  sure,  sure.   I  didn't  haye  to  do  anything  in  Reno  practically. 
But  that  was  one  of  many  stops,  darling. 

Fry:     I  know.  Then  you  went  to  Utah,  as  I  remember  and— 

Vernon:  That  was  wonderful.  Neyer  will  I  ever  forget  that  meeting;  I  don't 
think  Sara  will  either.  Th.e  meeting  was  at  the  capitol — do  you  know 
Salt  Lake  City?  Do  you  know  where  the  capitol  is?  The  people  at  the 
meeting  looked  out  oyer  that  city  at  sunset.  The  meeting  was  right  at 
the  front  door  of  the  capitol. — on  the  steps. 

Fry:     Yes. 

Vernon:  Well,  I  did  about  a  hundred  of  those  meetings.   I  wonder  how  many. 

Fry:     Oh,  there  must  have  been  a  hundred.  And  just  zigzagging  up  and  down, 
north  and  south,  clear  across  the  United  States. 

Vernon:  That's  the  way  we  went.  I  know  because  I  made  the  itinerary. 

Fry:     Now  you  always  went  ahead.  How  did  you  manage  to  go  into  a  town  cold 
and  find  a  band  and  get  the  newspaper  organized,  and  the — 

Vernon:  Oh,  well,  I  just  did  it,  that's  all.  Of  course,  in  most  towns  I  had 

some  names  of  some  people  who  were  friendly  or  could  be  interested  or 
something. 

Fry:     Had  Alice  Paul  furnished  you  with  very  much  information  before  you  left? 

Vernon:  I  don't  remember,  darling.  She  couldn't  have,  because  I  don't  think 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  information  to  furnish. 

Fry:     There  certainly  wasn't  information  on  roads,  because  I've  gone  through 
map  collections  and  I  can't  find  any  evidence  that  there  was  a  road 
map  of  the  United  States  at  that  year.  So  I  know  there  wasn't  road 
information. 

Vernon:  Well,  I  was  thinking  more  of  the  people. 
Fry:     Yes.  Personal  contacts. 

Vernon:  But  when  I  got  there  I  found  out  who  had  been  to  suffrage  meetings;  or 
if  they  hadn't  had  any  meetings  beforehand,  I  got  names  of  interested 
people  when  I  arriyed. 


Fry: 


But,  Mabel,  where  did  you  go  to  get  the  names' 
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Vernon:      Oh,  there  are  newspapers   and  there  are  interested  people  who  will  tell 
you.     Newspapers  are  a  great  fund  of  information.     And  I  like  news 
papers   and  they  like  me. 

Fry:  That  was  your  heritage.     Well,   did  you  ever  have  to  hold  a  crowd 

because  Sara  was  late? 

Vernon:      Oh,   sure.      You  tell   about  that  in  the  article. 

Fry:  I  thought  there  was  a  place;  I  can't  remember  where  it  was — Kansas? 

Vernon:     Yes.      I  can  remember  Topeka,  the  capital  of  Kansas;  but  that  is  all 
in  your  article,   darling. 

Fry:  Well,  I  must  not  have  said  much  about  it,  because  I  don't  remember 

the  details   of  it. 

Vernon:  I  don't  either,  but  I  think  Sara  was  late  then.  But  Governor  Arthur 
Capper  was  a  friend  of  ours ,  and  I  knew  we  had  to  hold  the  crowd  for 
a  reception  with  the  governor;  and  we  did. 

Fry:  You  didn't  have  much  time  to  organize  these  receptions. 

Vernon:      Of  course  not.     We  had  to  get  there  and  get  on. 

Fry:  That  must  have  taken  some  quick  cookie  baking  on  the  part  of  the 

governor's  wife,   or  someone. 

Vernon:     I  don't  remember  how  long  that  trip  lasted;  how  long  was  it? 

Fry:  Well,  I  think  you  left  about  September  l6  or  somewhere  around  there 

and  you  got  into  Washington,  D.C.    about  December  5. 

Vernon:     Yes,  that's  what  I  thought.      I  wonder  how  we  did  it. 

Fry:  Oh,  Mabel,  I  was  going  to  ask  you  if  you  could  give  us  any  little 

anecdotes  about  that  trip,  something  that  happened  in  the  major  cities 
like  Chicago  or  with  Big  Bill  Thompson.  Did  you  have  any  difficulties 
anywhere  organizing  anything? 

Vernon:     Oh,   I  expect  we  did.      I  dont1   remember  in  particular.      In  Chicago 
there  was   a  famous  reception.      I  think  you  tell  about  that. 

Fry:  Well,  my  information  on  Chicago  came  from  the  Suffragist  and  Sara's 

report . 

Vernon:     And  the  information  in  the  Suffragist  came  from  me,  probably. 
Fry:  Probably,   at  the  time.     Big  Bill  Thompson  was  the  man  in  charge  at 
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Fry:     Chicago.   You  weren't  in  the  mud-hole  incident,  were  you,  in  Kansas? 
You  were  on  trains.   And  Cleveland  had  a  snow  storm.*  And  then  in 
Syracuse  you  had  the  broken  axel. 

- 

Vernon:      Oh,  that  was   a  marvelous  reception.      I  don't  remember  about  the  broken 
axel,  but  I  remember  about  Mrs.    Dora  Hazard.      She  had  organized  a  won 
derful  reception  for  us.      "Hazard"     was  a  powerful  name  in  Syracuse. 
She   isn't  mentioned  there?     Sara  wouldn't  be  as  much   impressed  with 
that  as  I  would  be. 

Fry:  I  had  to  cut  an  awful  lot  of  this. 

Vernon:      You  did? 

Fry:  Yes.      We  went  through  and  cut  this  article  down  twice,   so  there's   quite 

a  lot   cut  out ;   and  I  had  to  cut  out   a  lot  of  the  political  background. 

After  Syracuse  you  went  to  Utica  and  then  to  Albany;   and  New  York 
State  had  just  voted  down  woman  suffrage  again. 

Vernon:     What  was  the  governor's  name?     He  was  a  very  good  person. 

Fry:  The  governor.    I   guess  he  will  be  forever  anonymous,  because  I   don't 

give  his  name  in  my  article   [laughter],  but  he's  mentioned  in  the 
Suffragist  reports  of  course. 

Vernon:      It  was   Governor  Whitman   [Charles  S.].      He  received  Sara,   didn't  he, 
darling?     I  think  it  is  there  some  place. 

Fry:  Yes,  he  did.      And  they  had  a  big  reception  in  the  executive  mansion. 

Vernou:      Yes,   that's  what  I  remember. 

Fry:  And  the  fact  that  he  was  going  against  the  popular  vote  in  his  state 

was  kind  of  interesting. 

Vernon:      I  don't  think  I  had  much  to  do  with  that.      I  don't  know  how  it  worked 
out.      I  don't  remember. 

Fry:  Then   [from  Providence,  R.I.J  they — you  floated  the   car  down   [by  boat] 

to  Washington,   didn't  you? 

Vernon:     You  see,  this  part  I  didn't  have  much  to  do  with.     We  had  branches   all 


*The  tape   at  this  point  is  blurred.      Mabel  Vernon  seems   to  have  men 
tioned  a  Lucy  Baker,  but  when  questioned  later  had  no  recollection  of 
such  a  person.      She   also  said  that  it  could  not  have  been   Lucy  Branham. 
[Ed.] 
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Vernon:     through  the  East,  you  see:     New  Jersey,   for  instance.     So  those  people 
could  start  to  look  after  things.      I  don't  remember  these  places. 

Fry:  I  think  Sara  just  rode  the  train  to  Washington  or  something. 

Vernon:  I   don't   think  she  did,   darling. 

Fry:  No,   she  didn't  because — let's  see. 

Vernon:  Because  I  remember  her — 

Fry:  "She  endured  parades   and  speeches,"  I  say,   "in  Newark,  Philadelphia, 

Wilmington,   and  Baltimore." 

Vernon:     I  remember  her  coming  into  Wilmington;   I  was  there.      I  had  arranged 

the  reception  there.     My  blessed  Florence  Bayard  Hilles  ,   a  very  promi 
nent  woman  in  Delaware ,   came  out  on  the  steps  of  the  courthouse  and 
received  Sara.      Florence's   father,  Thomas  F.   Bayard,  had  been  senator 
from  Delaware  for  many  years  and  was  President  Cleveland's   first 
secretary  of  state.     He  was  our  first   ambassador  to  Great  Britain — 
we'd  only  had  ministers  before  that.     So  Florence  was   "tops"   in 
Delaware.     She  later  became  chairman  of  the  National  Woman's  Party. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  happened  in  Massachusetts  during  that  auto 
trip.     We  were  being  received  in  the  State  House. 

Fry:  You  and  Sara? 

Vernon:  Yes.  I  was  standing  up  beside  Governor  Walsh  while  Sara  was  holding 
forth,  and  Walsh  kept  muttering  to  me,  "Don't  ask  me  to  sign  the  pe 
tition;  don't  ask  me  to  sign  the  petition." 

Fry:  Oh,  yes.  Under  his  breath  while  you  were  standing  up  there  in  front 
of  everybody. 

Vernon:  And  I  was  alongside  of  him  and  could  hear  it — "Don't  ask  me  to  sign  the 
petition."  Did  I  tell  that? 

Fry:     I  know  you  told  that  to  me.  Now,  let  me  see  if  it  is  cut  out  of  my 
article  because  if  it  is  then  you  ought  to  go  ahead  and  tell  what 
happened.   Let  me  see,  "Governor  Walsh — " 

Vernon:  It  was  Governor  Walsh.   I  guess  he  was  also  a  senator  later. 

Fry:     Yes.   "He  offered  his  letter  of  personal  endorsement  of  the  amendment" 
is  what  I  have  in  my  article,  "but  during  Sara's  ringing  speech  he 
whispered  to  Mabel  Vernon,  'Don't  ask  me  to  sign  the  petition,  don't 
ask  me  to  sign.'"  Is  that  right? 


Vernon:  That's  right.   I  remember  that  very  well. 

Fry:  I  wonder,  where  is  that  petition  now?  I  wonder  if  it's  saved? 

Vernon:  Somewhere  in  the  archives  of  Congress,  darling. 

Fry:  Is  it  in  that  Library  of  Congress  collection? 

Vernon:  You  see,  we  presented  it  to  Congress,  darling.  That  petition  passed 
out  of  our  hands.   It's  in  the  archives  of  Congress,  if  it  is  any 
place. 

Fry:     Well,  they  may  not  have  saved  it.  I  was  thinking  what  a  great  exhibit 
that  would  be,  if  the  Smithsonian  wants  something  to  illustrate  the 
fight  for  suffrage.  That  petition  would  make  a  marvelous  display.   In 
Washington,  did  you  go  in  with  them  to  see  President  Wilson  and  all 
the  pageantry? 

Vernon:  Oh,  of  course  I  did.  That  was  an  immense  delegation.  Why  wouldn't 
I_  be  there? 

Fry:     Well,  I  thought  maybe  you  were  busy  behind  scenes  for  the  next  act. 
Vernon:  Oh,  this  had  been  done  before  I  ever  arrived  in  Washington. 

That  is  the  reason  that  I  object  to  the  Cheney  article,  the  way 
it  describes  Wilson's  response  [in  1917] •   I  would  like  to  check  with 
Sara  sometime. 

Fry:     Well,  according  to  what  Wilson  said,  there  was  some  ice  broken  in  that 
meeting.  And  Sara  says  that  the  women  went  out  jubilant  after  that 
meeting,  because  Sara  had  told  him  that  she  knew  that  he  was  a  great 
man  and  could  change  his  mind. 

Vernon:   That's  what  I  wanted  to  refer  to.   I  always  remember  that.   And  he  was 
pleased. 

Fry:     He  was  very  pleased,  and  he  said,  "This  visit  of  yours  will  remain  in 
my  mind  not  only  as  a  delightful  compliment ,  but  also  as  a  very  im 
pressive  thing  which  undoubtedly  will  make  it  necessary  for  all  of 
us  to  consider  very  carefully  what  is  right  for  us  to  do." 

Vernon:  You  see,  now  that's  the  reason  that  I  object  to  that  girl  [lynne  Cheney] 

Fry:     Well,  then  everyone  thought  that  he  was  going  to  back  the  amendment, 
right  away  then,  but  he  didn't.  But  they  did  see  this  as  a  turning 
point  in  his  attitude. 

Vernon:  Sara  was  superb  that  day  in  the  way  that  she  spoke  to  him.  You  know, 
Sara  has  that  ability  to  be  very  personal,  just  like  telling  him  that 
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Vernon:      she  knew  that  he  was   a  great  man  and  as  a  great  man  he  would  have  the 
ability  to  change  his  mind.      Of   coarse  he  was  pleased. 

Fry:  Well,   and  then  you  had  that  great  big  petition  by  that  time  because 

you'd  been  gathering  signatures,  both  at  the  exposition  in  San  Francisco 
and  all  across  the  country. 

Vernon:  Well,   that's  the  petition  we  presented — 

Fry:  To  him. 

Vernon:  No,  we  presented  it  to  Congress  first. 

Fry:  Yes.   Did  you  work  in  the  booth  any  in  San  Francisco? 

Vernon:  In  the  booth,  no.   Doris  [Stevens]  was  in  charge  there. 

Nevada  Campaign,  1916:  Opposing  the  Party  in  Power 


Fry: 


Vernon : 


Fry: 


Vernon : 


Fry: 

Vernon: 
Fry: 


Then  you  had  that  big  1916  campaign. 
In  1916? 


What  was  your  role  in  that? 


I  was  in  Nevada,  you  see.  I  had  gone  back  to  Nevada.   Anne  and  I 
both  were  in  Nevada  in  19l6»  to  campaign  against  Key  Pittman ,  our 
Friend.  What  was  it  he  told  Mary  Walsh  one  time?  "I  think  Miss  Vernon 
opposed  me  politically  but  she  liked  me  personally."  [Laughter]  But 
we  had  to  campaign  against  Pittman  who  had  been  a  friend  of  suffrage. 
It  is  as  you  say:   it  was  extremely  difficult. 

Yes,  because  this  was  where  I  guess  some  of  the  women  questioned  the 
tactic  as  to  the  wisdom  of  campaigning  against  all  Democrats  whether 
they  had  supported  suffrage  or  not. 

The  campaign  had  logic  to  it,  I  think;  it  had  validity.  But  I  was 
never  terribly  enthusiastic  about  it — I  was  never  enthusiastic  about 
the  results  of  it.  I  don't  know.  I  guess  what  Inez  [Irwin]  says 
about  it  is  as  fair  a  summary  as  any. 

Well,  you  know,  what  do  you  think  of  it  just  being  a  psychological 
threat  to  the  Democrats  as  a  party? 

I  don't  know  that  it  was  a  sufficient  psychological  threat.  Was  it? 

I  don't  know.   I  did  read  of  a  reaction  in  a  committee  where  a  couple 
of  committee  members  in  the  Senate  suffrage  committee  were  hostile 
toward  Alice  as  a  result  of  being  anti-Democratic  in  their  campaign. 
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Fry:     That  sounds  as  though  they  at  least  noticed. 
Vernon:  Inez  Irwin  writes  about  all  of  this  very  well. 

Fry:     Yes,  she  gives  you  a  good  outline  of  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  going 
through  the  committees  and  out  on  the  floor — 

Vernon:  And  many  of  the  things  they  said — they're  all  in  Inez  Irwin 's  book. 
I  have  read  them  recently. 

Fry:     Did  you  stay  then  in  Nevada  for  that  entire  1916  campaign? 
Vernon:  Well,  that  ended  you  see,  with  the  election. 


Woman's  Party  Convention,  19l6 


Fry:     The  National  Woman's  Party  was  formed  in  Chicago  that  summer,  is  that 
right? 

Vernon:  Well,  whenever  the  convention  was. 

Fry:     Along  with  the  other  political  conventions. 

Vernon:   Oh,  yes,  I  was  there.  I'll  tell  you  a  story  about  that  that  I  always 
remember.  This  was  in  the  Blackstone  Theatre  in  Chicago.   I  was  there 
getting  ready  for  the  mass  meeting  we  were  going  to  have.  Anne  [Martin] 
was  going  to  be  the  chairman,  and  I  was  to  make  a  collection  speech 
there.  But  I  was  organizing  before.   I  can  remember  very  well.  I  had 
an  elegant  dress  that  I  was  going  to  put  on  for  the  mass  meeting,  and 
I  put  it  down  in  a  ladies'  dressing  room  while  I  attended  to  all  of 
my  chores.  When  I  went  back  to  get  it,  it  was  gone.  And  I  had  a 
white  suit  on,  I  think,  but  I  didn't  have  the  dress  that  I  was  going 
to  wear  at  the  mass  meeting.  At  any  rate,  Dudley  Field  Malone  came  to 
speak  for  the  Democrats. 

Fry:     Oh,  really? 

Vernon:     Yes.     Alma   [LutzJ   tells  this   story  in  the  book  she  wrote  with  Harriot 
Blatch,   Challenging  Years . *   Dudley  Field  Malone  came  to  appeal  to  the 


*Harriot  Stanton  Blatch  and  Alma  Lutz,   Challenging  Years ; 
of  Harriot  Stanton  Blatch.     New  York:   Putnam's ,  19^0.     Pp~i 


The  Memoirs 
261-26U. 
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Vernon:     vomen  to  support  the  Democrats   and  Dudley  was  superb,  you  know. 
Dudley  was  a  great  orator — an  Irishman  with  all  the  great — well, 
a  finished  speaker.      And  I  went  up  to  Anne,  who  was  the   chairman, 
and  said,   "I   can't  speak  after  Dudley,"  and  I  said,   "I  have   asked 
Mrs.   Blatch  who  is  up  on  the  platform"   (l  whispered  all  of  this  to 
Anne)    "so  don't   call  on  me,   call  on  Mrs.   Blatch."     I  had  gone  to  Mrs. 
Blatch  and  arranged  this   all  with  her.       And,  by  gum,   she  did.      Dudley 
tells    about   it   someplace — that  Mrs.   Blatch  took  his   audience  away  from 
him.      She  was   superb  too.      I  always   gave  myself  credit   for  knowing 
that  I   couldn't  come  up  against   Dudley,  but  Mrs.   Blatch  could. 

Fry:  He  was   trying  to  convince  the  Party  to  support  the  Democrats,   is  that 

it? 

Vernon:      Oh,   sure. 

Fry:     And  Mrs.  Blatch  was  able  to  answer  him,  why  you  were  not  going  to 
support  the  Democrats. 

Vernon:  Well,  I  would  have  to  look  at  Mrs.  Blatch1 s  book  to  know  just  what  she 
said.   Darling  [to  Consuelo  Reyes-CalderonJ ,  you  just  put  these  things 
out  there  and  I  will  wash  the  dishes. 

Fry:     I  think  I  ought  to  be  the  dishwasher  this  time. 

Vernon:  Oh,  no,  darling,  I  have  a  system  and  nobody  is  permitted,  even  Consuelo. 
[Laughter]  Is  it  getting  cold  in  here?  How  do  you  feel,  darling? 

Fry:  I  feel  fine.  How  do  you  feel;  are  you  getting  tired  of  answering  ques 
tions  and  dredging  up  stories?  Would  you  like  to  take  a  break  and  then 
go  on ,  or  would  youlike  to  call  it  a  day? 

Vernon :  How  do  you  feel ,  darling? 

Fry:  Mabel,  I  want  to  go  on  and  on  and  on. 

Vernon:  Now  you  sould  like  Alice. 

Reyes :  I  will  get  you  a  cup  of  tea. 

Fry:  Fine. 

Reyes:  So  then  you  will  have  a  little  recess. 

Fry:  I  wanted  you  to  explain  why  I  sounded  like  Alice. 

Vernon:  Because  when  Alice  says  anything  like  that,  "Do  you  want  to  go  on," 
she  says  it  always  in  threes,  "I  want  to  go  on  and  on  and  on." 


Notes  and  Memories  of  Events  in  19l6 

Meeting  with  Woodrow  Wilson,  Kansas;  "Suffrage  Special"; 
"Suffrage  First"  Luncheon 


Vernon: 


Fry: 
Vernon: 
Fry: 
Vernon: 


Fry: 
Vernon : 


Fry: 

Vernon: 
Fry: 


I  remember  that  in  early  1916  President  Wilson  made  a  "Preparedness 
Tour"  which  included  Kansas.  I  was  there.   It  was  the  first  time  since 
his  inauguration  that  he  had  visited  a  suffrage  state.   Kansas  was  the 
first.   I  think  Inez  tells  this  [cf.  Irwin,  2nd  ed.  ,  pp.  150-151]. 

You  met  Tumulty  [Joseph]  in  Kansas? 

Oh,  we  met  the  President,  you  just  wait,  darling. 

This  must  have  been  during  his  1916  campaign. 

[Reading  from  her  notes]*  "1916,  February.  Presidential  speaking  trip 
on  his  preparedness  campaign.  And  I  had  gone  out  to  Kansas  ahead.  When 
Secretary  Tumulty  alighted  from  the  train  in.  Topeka,  M.V.  carried  a 
note  from  Kansas  women  asking  the  President  to  see  them  for  five  minutes. 
And  Tumulty  said  to  telephone  him  at  the  house  of  Governor  Capper,  a 
strong  suffragist,  the  next  day  or  something  like  that." 

And  M.V.  was  you. 

Well,  I  am  sure,   "it  was  finally  arranged  that  the  delegation  should 
come  to  the  governor's  house  at  twenty  minutes  to  one.  The  women 
waited  for  an  hour  in  the  snow" — I  can  remember  that;  there  was  snow 
on  the  ground — "with  the  temperature  at  0°.   Lila  Day  Monroe,  a  lead 
ing  woman  in  Kansas ,  made  a  short  speech  and  led  the  women  in  double 
file  up  the  steps  to  the  President.   The  President  murmured,  'Pleased 
to  meet  you'  repeatedly  as  they  filed  by.   They  gave  no  expression  of 
opinion." 

Did  anyone  make  an  effort  to  propose  Wilson's  support  for  the  suffrage 
amendment  at  that  time? 


Well,  that  was  the  point  of  Lila  Day  Monroe's  speech. 

That  was  her  speech.   I  see.  That  came  to  naught  then, 
where  these  notes  were  taken  from? 


Do  you  know 


Vernon:   My  head. 


*The  following  notes,  which  are  no  longer  available,  are  from  Inez 
Irwin 's  and  Harriot  Stanton  Blatch's  books  combined  with  Mabel  Vernon 's 
memories  of  events. 
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Fry:      This  was  in  preparation  for  the  program  you  vere  going  to  tape  record 
with  Consuelo,  right? 

Vernon:   It  vas  for  when  I  worked  with  Alice  writing  the  history  of  the  Woman's 
Party  from  1912  to  1920.  I  didn't  realize  that  I  had  this  much  done. 

Fry:      Well,  I'm  glad  you  went  on  into  191 6  because  that's  where  we  are. 
[Laughter] 

There  was  a  meeting  of  the  national  and  state  officers  and  the 
Advisory  Council  of  the  Congressional  Union  on  April  8  and  9  of  19l6 
in  which  they  decided  to  meet  in  Chicago  in  June  to  form  a  woman's 
party.  Were  you  there? 

Vernon:   No,  I  wasn't  on  the  Advisory  Council. 

Fry:      What  were  your  feelings  about  forming  a  new  party? 

Vernon:   I  was  all  for  it.   I  think  most  of  the  women  were. 

Fry:      After  the  meeting,  the  train  called  the  "Suffrage  Special"  carried 
envoys  to  the  suffrage  states.  Inez  Irwin  [2nd  ed.,  p.  155]  says 
that  "Ahead  of  them  went  the  organizers."  Did  you  have  anything  to  do 
with  organizing  for  this? 

Vernon:   Just  the  places  where  I  was  when  they  stopped.  I  was  in  Reno,  and  it 
seems  to  me  I  was  in  Chicago.  But  I  don't  remember  why  I  would  have 
been  in  Chicago  or  the  meeting  there. 

Fry:      Do  you  remember  the  Reno  meeting? 

Vernon:   Probably  we  had  a  meeting  in  the  theatre  in  Reno.  I  remember  that  we 
all  went  down  to  Carson  City  and  were  received  by  Governor  Boyle 
[Fmrnet  D.]  at  the  capitol.  Afterwards  he  took  us  all  to  lunch  at  the 
governor's  mansion. 

Fry:      And  you  were  at  the  convention  in  Chicago  when  the  Woman's  Party  was 
formed,  weren't  you? 

Vernon:   Yes,  that  was  where  my  dress  got  stolen  and  I  arranged  for  Mrs. 
Blatch  to  speak  against  Dudley  Field  Malone. 

Fry:      At  that  convention,  you  were  made  secretary  of  the  new  National 
Woman's  Party.  What  did  that  office  entail? 

Vernon:   Nothing  very  special — whatever  a  secretary  usually  does.   I  continued 
with  the  work  I  had  been  doing — organizing  in  Nevada. 

Fry:      Inez  Irwin  writes  that  the  convention  appointed  women  representing 
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Vernon: 

Fry: 

Vernon: 


Fry: 
Vernon: 

Fry: 
Vernon: 


Vernon: 

Fry: 

Vernon: 


the  Woman's  Party  to  speak  at  the  Republican,  Democratic,  and  Pro 
gressive  conventions.  Were  you  by  any  chance  one  of  these  speakers? 

I  don't  remember  whether  I  was  or  not,  but  it  was  a  common  thing  for 
me  to  speak  at  conventions. 

Were  you  at  the  "Suffrage  First"  luncheon  that  was  held  Just  after 
the  convention  forming  the  new  National  Woman's  Party? 

Treading  from  notes  and  interpreting  remarks]  "'Suffrage  First' 
luncheon  in  Chicago.  First  speaker,  Helen  Keller.  Inez  —  that  would 
be  Inez  Milholland  —  Crystal  Eastman,  and  Rheta  Childe  Dorr."  I  spoke 
too,  as  T  remember,  to  raise  money,  because  I  remember  how  nobly  Inez 
came  to  my  aid  when  I  got  bogged  down.  She  said,  "Let's  have  a  dollar 
shower,"  and  she  took  off  her  big  hat,  and  her  big  hat  went  around  to 
everybody  for  a  dollar. 

There  was  a  monstrous  parade  of  women  at  the  time  of  the  Repub 
lican  convention,  and  it  rained;  but  it  was  a  great  procession  and 
it  ended  up  with  that  luncheon  at  the  Auditorium,  I  guess  it  was  — 
the  Auditorium  Hotel.  Do  you  know  Chicago? 

Oh,  yes.   I  know  Chicago. 

Well,  we  had  our  luncheon  there,  and  that's  where  those  women  spoke 
whose  names  I  was  reading.  Helen  Keller  —  that  was  wonderful,  wasn't 
it? 

Yes.  Quite  a  stroke  of  genius  to  get  her  there. 

And  Inez  Milholland  was  wonderful. 

She  must  have  been  very  beautiful. 

She  was. 

Everything  I've  read  about  her  mentions  her  beauty. 

Wot  only  beautiful,  but  brilliant.  She  was  a  graduate  of  Vassar;  you 
know  that,  I  think. 

. 

You  ought  to  hear  Dorothy  Gruening's  tape  some  time;  did  you 
ever  hear  Mrs.  Gruening's  tape? 


Fry: 


I  have  heard  Mrs.  Gruening  on  one  of  your  tapes.  Is  that  the  one? 
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Vernon : 
Fry: 

Vernon : 


Fry: 


Vernon: 


She  tells  the  story  of  the  meeting  up  at  Vassar.* 

Yes.   In  the  graveyard  at  Vassar.  I  thought  that  vas  marvelous, 
cause  they  wouldn't  let  them  talk  about  it  on  campus. 


Be- 


[Reading  from  notes]  "August  1,  1916  is  the  date.  Hughes  [Charles 
Evans]  sent  a  telegram  to  Senator  Sutherland  [of  Utah]  declaring  him 
self  in  favor  of  the  federal  suffrage  amendment.  The  first  time  that 
any  presidential  candidate  of  either  party  had  publicly  declared  a 
federal  amendment  a  part  of  his  policy."  This  must  all  come  from 
Inez  [irwin,  2nd  ed. ,  p.  165]. 

That  is  interesting  about  Hughes  because  he  had  been  a  hold-out  up  to 
that  time,  as  I  remember.   Did  you  ever  have  anything  to  do  with 
putting  pressure  on  Hughes? 

When  I  was  in  Nevada  and  he  came  there,  we  had  a  delegation  to  him. 
I  don't  remember  anything  else  about  it. 


Interruption  of  Woodrow  Wilson's  July  U  Speech 


Vernon : 


Vernon  : 


Fry: 


I  put  a  note  on  that  August  1  incident,  but  I  should  have  mentioned 
it  a  little  later  because  I  want  to  put  this  in — [reading  from  notes] 
"July  U,  1916,  President  Wilson  was  laying  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Labor  Temple  [of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor]  in  Washington — " 
well,  you  know  that  story  well  enough,  don't  you? 


Bo. 

You  don't?  Oh,  you  must. 
Wilson  at  a  meeting. 


It's  a  threadbare  story — how  I  interrupted 


Oh,  I  didn't  know  that  he  was  laying  a  cornerstone. 


*Mabel  Vernon  told  the  story  on  July  8,  197^,  as  she  remembered  it 
from  Dorothy  Gruening:   "Dorothy  Smith  and  Inez  Milholland  were  in 
college  together.  I  think  Dorothy  was  in  the  class  of  1908  and  Inez 
in  the  class  of  1909.  In  1908,  I  believe,  a  group  of  Vassar  women 
wanted  to  hold  a  suffrage  meeting  at  the  college,  but  President 
Taylor  said  no.  Right  across  a  wall  from  Vassar,  there  was  a  grave 
yard.  So  the  women  said,  'If  we  can't  have  it  here  on  campus,  what 
about  in  the  graveyard? '  So  they  had  their  meeting  sitting  on  the 
gravestones.  Dorothy  Smith  married  Mr.  Ernest  Gruening,  governor  and 
Senator  from  Alaska." 
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Vernon: 


Vernon:   The  Labor  Temple  in  Washington. 

Fry:      And  that  was  the  first  act  of  militancy  by  any  suffragist  during 
Wilson's  administration? 

Vernon:   I  think  maybe  that  is  true. 

Well,  I  think  you  ought  to  tell  me  the  story  as  though  I  didn't  even 
know  it. 

As  though  you  didn't  know  it.  Well,  I  was  in  Wilmington,  spending 
the  Fourth  of  July,  I  thought;  and  I  had  a  telephone  call  from  Lucy 
Burns  asking  me  if  I  would  come  back  immediately  to  Washington.  This 
must  have  been  the  day  before.  She  said  to  be  there  at  such  and 
such  an  hour  in  the  morning.   "We  want  you  to  help  with  a  demonstra 
tion,"  So  I  said  I  would  come,  of  course.  And  I  went,  and  Alice 
and  Lucy  met  me  at  the  railroad  station.  We  went  immediately  to,  I 
think  it  is,  Ninth  Street  and  Massachusetts  Avenue,  or  something 
like  that,  where  the  Labor  Temple  is. 

It  is  a  good  story.   I  think  Inez  must  tell  it  very  well. 
It  must  have  been  outdoors,  and  were  people — 

Yes,  there  was  a  great  assembly  with  the  President  speaking  to  a 
crowd.  We  had  gotten  tickets  from  some  congressman  or  someone  to 
admit  us  to  the  platform.  As  the  President  was  speaking,  at  the 
appropriate  moment  I  lifeted  my  voice  and  said,  "Mr.  President,  if 
you  consider  it  necessary  to  forward  the  interests  of  all  the  people, 
why  do  you  oppose  the  national  suffrage  amendment?"  And  of  course, 
there  wasn't  any  answer.  Then  a  little  while  later  I  said,  "Answer, 
Mr.  President." 

What  was  the  reaction  of  your  audience  when  you  did  that? 

There  was  no  reaction  that  I  know  about.  The  President  was  very  good 
about  that  kind  of  thing.  He  was  very  bland;  he  just  went  right  on 
as  if  he  hadn't  heard  anything.  I  am  sure  I  spoke  in  loud  tones. 
But  then,  after  the  first  time  I  spoke,  I  think,  a  secret  service 
man  made  his  way  to  us  and  said,  "Now  you  mustn't  do  this  again." 
And  I  said,  "I  won't  unless  it  seems  necessary."  [Laughter]  And 
then  I  spoke  up  again.  He  took  me  by  the  arm  and  very  kindly  and 
gently  assisted  me  down  from  the  platform.  I  was  always  amused  be 
cause  the  secret  service  man  said  to  me,  "What  makes  you  act  this 
way?"  and  Joy  Webster,  with  whom  I  lived,  said  to  me  afterwards, 
"Why  didn't  you  say,  'She  does.'" 

Fry:      Meaning  Alice? 


Fry: 
Vernon: 


Fry: 
Vernon: 
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Vernon:   I  had  to  use  my  Judgment  about  those  things  because  Alice  vould  say, 
no  matter  what  the  President  would  say,  "Do  it  now,  do  it  now,  do 
it  now."  And  I  thought  that  I  had  to  wait  till  he  said  the  proper 
thing  for  me  to  pick  up.  And  I  did.  I  had  self-control  on  that. 
I  have  forgotten  what  he  had  said,  but  something  to  the  effect  that 
all  the  people  must  be  consulted;  and  at  that  moment  I  asked  "Why  do 
you— " 

Fry:      Oh,  I  see.  So  you  could  pick  this  up  and  say,  "If  you  believe  that, 
then  why  don't  you — " 

Vernon:  Yes.  "What  about  the  women?  Why  do  you  oppose  the  national  suffrage 
amendment?"  My  note,  here  says  page  166,  so  that  must  have  come  from 
Inez  Irwin  [1st  ed.]. 

Fry:      Well,  you  have  given  us  a  lot  more  detail,  I'm  sure,  than  would  have 
been  found  in  Inez  Irwin 's  book. 

Vernon:   I  went  right  home  to  Delaware  after  the  cornerstone  laying.  When  I 
got  there,  my  mother,  who  seldom  made  a  remark  about  what  I  did, 
said,  "I  don't  think  that  was  very  polite  to  the  President."  And  I 
made  a  speech  to  her  on  politeness  and  principle.  Later,  when  I  was 
put  in  Jail,  she  came  right  down  to  Washington  to  see  if  she  could 
help. 

[Reading  notes  from  Irwin]  "July  2k,  19l6.  Deputation  from 
Democratic  women  to  the  President.  Mrs  Blatch  and  Helen  Todd." 

Fry:      Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  deputation  of  Democratic  women 
who  went  to  see  President  Wilson  at  that  time? 

Vernon:   No,  I  don't  think  I  was  there. 

Fry:      Your  notes  mention  Harriot  Stanton  Blatch.  Did  you  know  her? 

Vernon:   Yes,  I  did.  We  were  very  friendly.   I  liked  her;  we  got  along.  She 
was  the  leader  of  the  New  York  group  when  they  were  working  for  a 
state  suffrage  movement. 

Fry:      Did  you  know  Helen  Todd? 

Vernon:   Yes,  but  I  didn't  know  she  was  a  Democrat.  She  had  worked  in  the  New 
York  campaign  too. 


Colorado  Springs:   Campaigns  against  Party  in  Power 


Vernon:   [Reading  notes  from  Irvin  and  interjecting  remarks]  "Newly  formed 
National  Woman's  Party  held  a  conference  to  formulate  a  policy." 
Colorado  Springs — oh,  I  remember  that  conference.  Anne  [Martin]  and 
I  together  got  up  that  conference  in  Colorado  Springs  in  August  of 
19l6  at  the  Antlers  Hotel.  And  Alice  Paul  came  out.  That  was  our 
first  National  Woman's  Party  conference,  "to  formulate  a  policy  for 
the  coming  presidential  campaign." 

Fry:      T  see.  Would  that  "be  like  a  platform  committee? 

Vernon:   Well,  it  was  a  conference,  just  as  it  says. 

Fry:      You  already  had  your  platform,  I  guess.  You  knew  that. 

Vernon:   Resolution:   "Resolved  that  the  National  Woman's  Party. . .pledges  it 
self  to  use  its  best  efforts  in  the  twelve  states  where  women  vote 
for  President  to  defeat  the  Democratic  candidate  for  President;  and 
in  the  states  where  women  vote  for  members  of  Congress,  to  defeat 
the  candidates  of  the  Democratic  Party  for  Congress."  That's  from 
Inez,  too. 

Fry:      I  guess  that  is  the  party-in-power  theory  again. 

Vernon:   Oh,  it  was.   It  was  the  19l6  campaign,  you  see.  I  can  remember  this 
campaign  of  the  newly  enfranchised  again.   "Stream  of  organizers 
started  for  western  states,  to  prepare  the  way  for  national  speakers." 
[irwin,  2nd  ed.,  p.  ITT] 

Inez  Milholland  was  a  special  speaker.  You  know  she  married 
Jean  Boissevain.*  Well,  she  was  the  "special  flying  envoy."  I  have 
that  quote  from  Inez. 

Fry:      Special  flying  envoy? 

Vernon:   Yes. 

Fry:      She  was  the  one  who  was  free  to  move  around  rapidly. 


*In  a  later  conversation,  Mabel  Vernon  was  asked  if  she  knew  Jean 
Boissevain.  She  answered,  "Only  by  reputation.  After  Inez  died 
he  married  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay.  Just  think—a  man  married  to 
those  two  great  women." 


Vernon:   Yes.  She  made  a  regular  tour.  I  can  remember  very  well  when  she  got 
to  Reno:  we  had  a  beautiful  meeting  for  her  in  the  National  Theater 
in  Reno  —  just  Anne  and  Inez  on  the  stage.  And  some  of  our  Reno  women 
had  arranged  a  "beautiful  "bouquet  of  American  Beauty  roses.  And  it 
happened  that  "both  Anne  and  Inez  were  dressed  in  white.  After  the 
meeting,  Senator  Newlands  [Francis  G.],  who  was  there  —  he  was  a  very 
fine  person,  a  Democrat,  who  was  a  senator  from  Nevada  for  many 
years  —  said,  "I  see  there  are  reasons  for  having  women,  besides  the 
political  reasons.  They  add  beauty  to  the  scene."  I  can  remember 
his  saying  that.  It  pleased  me  so  to  be  able  to  tell  Anne  that.  She 
was  a  great  friend  of  Senator  Newlands,  and  she  and  Inez  were  both 
charming  and  beautiful.  And  the  American  Beauty  roses.  Anne  did  the 
introduction  and  Inez  spoke.  It  was  very  simple. 

Fry:      Was  that  one  of  the  meetings  that  you  helped  set  up? 
Vernon:   I  did  it.  I  was  the  organizer  in  Nevada,  darling. 
Fry:      Okay.  Just  wanted  to  get  this  down. 

Vernon:   I  probably  did  the  principal  organizing  for  it,  but  we  had  help  in 

Nevada.  We  had  won  suffrage.  We  had  still  the  women  who  had  worked 
for  suffrage  in  Nevada.   I  don't  know  that  they  all  helped  in  this 
campaign,  but  some  of  them  did. 

Fry:  Well,  if  you  were  the  organizer,  you  would  have  borne  the  brunt  of 
convincing  the  women  that  they  should  vote  against  their  own  party 
to  establish  suffrage. 

Vernon:   Well,  I  was  one. 

I  thought  you  might  have  some  stories  or  examples  of  how  you  managed 
to  convince  the  women  to  do  this. 

I  don't.  Remember  this  was  19l6. 

Yes.  And  Wilson  was  in  and  the  Democrats  were  going  to  win  again. 
It  seems  as  though  it  would  be  a  really  tough  job  to  go  out  and  talk 
to  Democratic  women. 

Well,  I  can  remember  one  street-corner  meeting  in  Reno  when  Anne  was 
away.  Anne  was  out  of  town,  but  Mrs.  Martin  came  and  stood  beside 
me.  She  was  in  this  work  too.  Well,  I  held  that  street-corner 
meeting  standing  up  on  a  chair;  and  a  drunken  woman  —  she  must  have 
been  drunk  —  had  a  banner  in  her  hand  for  Wilson,  and  she  would  keep 
poking  that  banner  out  at  me  saying,  "He  kept  us  out  of  war." 
Remember  this  was  191  6". 


Vernon: 
Fry: 

Vernon: 


Fry: 


Yes.  That  was  his  motto. 
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Vernon:   That  was  his  great  appeal:  he  kept  us  out  of  war.  That  woman  kept 
shouting  this;  she  would  poke  the  "banner  in  my  face  and  shout,  "He 
kept  us  out  of  war,  he  kept  us  out  of  war."  And  finally  the  chief 
of  police  arrived,  and  he  begged  me  to  stop  speaking,  to  get  down 
off  of  that  chair  and  go  home.  And  he  appealed  to  Mrs.  Martin,  "Won't 
you  take  her  home?"  Well,  I  don't  know  how  long  it  was;  "but  I  finally 
got  off  the  chair.  And  I  guess  we  went  home. 

And  I  can  remember  another  street  meeting  where  Dudley  Field 
Malone  comes  into  the  picture.  He  came  to  Reno  and  was  speaking 
at  the  movie  theatre  there,  right  down  on  the  main  street,  and  of 
course  for  Wilson — he  was  a  great  Wilson  advocate.  I  stood  as  near 
the  theatre  as  I  could  get  on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  It  was 
almost  directly  across,  and  when  I  began  to  speak  I  got  the  people 
as  they  came  out  of  the  theatre.  But  Dudley  told  me  afterwards — 
Dudley  was  quite  a  friend  of  mine — Dudley  told  me  afterwards,  "How 
could  I  go  to  sleep  that  night,  Mabel" — he  went  to  the  Riverside 
Hotel — "with  you  down  on  the  street  corner  shouting?"  [Laughter] 
I  used  to  have  a  powerful  voice.  So  he  heard  me  even  though  I  was 
across  the  Truckee  River  bridge  about  a  block  away  from  the  Riverside 
Hotel.* 


Vernon: 


Isn't  he  the  same  one  who  came  to  your  aid  when  the  girls  were  really 
having  problems  in  the  Occoquan  Workhouse? 

Oh,  very  decidedly.  You  see,  he  was  in  love  with  Doris,  whom  he 
offered  to  marry.  He  divorced  his  wife  and  got  married  to  Doris. 
I  don't  know  how  long  he  stayed  married  to  her,  but  he  did  marry  her. 
And  he  did  come  to  our  aid:  he  went  to  Wilson  [1917].  Inez  Irwin 


has  a  masterly  discussion  of  it. 
I  could  ever  have. 


She's  got  more  details  there  than 


We  went  down,  Lucy  Burns  and  I — I  don't  know  where  Alice  was  at 
that  time — Lucy  Burns  and  I  went  down  to  Occoquan  to  see  the  sixteen 
women  who  were  there  who  were  afterwards  pardonned  [191?] .  Women 
like  Funice  Dana  Brannan,  whose  father  was  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun; 
and  Florence  Bayard  Hilles;  and  Elizabeth  Rogers — oh,  notable  women, 
you  know,  who  were  down  there.  And  we  went  down  to  see  them  to  see 
how  they  were  getting  along.  Dudley  and  Gilson  Gardner — Mrs.  Gilson 
Gardner  was  one  of  them — Gilson  Gardner  was  a  noted  Washington  cor- 


*During  the  taped  interview,  Mabel  Vernon  told  the  stories  of  the 
drunk  woman  who  opposed  her  speech  and  of  her  speech  at  which  she 
drew  Dudley  Field  Malone 's  crowd,  as  though  they  occurred  on  a 
single  evening.  When  going  over  the  tapescript  she  felt  strongly 
that  they  were  two  separate  occasions.   "Anne  Martin  would  never 
have  been  away  if  Dudley  Field  Malone  were  to  speak,"  Mabel  Vernon 
asserted. 
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Vernon:   respondent  for  the  Scripps  newspapers.  And  we  went  down  to  Occoquan, 
and  then  Dudley  went  to  the  White  House  to  see  the  President .  Inez 
Irwin  tells  a  thrilling  story  about  how  Dudley  talked  to  the  President 
and  the  President  pardonned  the  women.  And  Dudley  resigned. 

Fry:      Yes.  A  very  eloquent  letter  of  resignation. 

Vernon:   Yes,  that  is  all  in  Inez.  I  had  never  known  of  anything  like  this 
[the  wording  of  the  letter  of  resignation]  until  I  read  it  in  Inez. 

Fry:      Really 

Fry:      Really?  I  thought  the  newspapers  would  have  been  full  of  his  resig 
nation — port  commissioner  in  New  York. 

Vernon:   Yes,  he  was.  I  doubt  that  the  newspapers  gave  that  letter.  I  don't 
know. 

Fry:      Well,  let's  see  then;  back  to  1916. 

Vernon:   I  guess  I  stopped  there  with  Nevada,  darling. 

Fry:      The  only  other  thing  that  I  was  kind  of  wondering  about  was  if  you 
had  any  groups  that  were  good  allies  during  the  1916  campaign?  If 
there  were  any  other  political  groups  or  special  interest  groups  that 
you  felt  were  good  allies. 

Vernon:   I  don't  know,  darling. 

Fry:      Like  labor  groups;  something  like  that. 

Vernon:   Well,  you  see,  I  was  in  Nevada  during  all  of  the  campaign.  Alice 

would  know  more  about  that  than  I.  I  really  know  very  little  about 
that  campaign,  just  what  we  did  in  Nevada. 

Fry:      Where  were  you  when  the  results  of  the  election  came  in  in  November? 
In  Nevada? 

Vernon:   I  Judge.  I  would  stay  there  for  the  election. 


Unfurling  Suffrage  Banner  in  Congress 


Fry:      Consuelo  was  telling  me  about  a  time  when  you  unfurled  a  banner  in 
Congress  when  Wilson  was  speaking. 
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Vernon:   Yes,  that  was  191 6  [December  U],*  But  Inez  has  that;  she  has  a  very 
good  description  of  that. 

Fry:      You  know,  what  isn't  clear  in  Inez,  as  I  remember,  is  exactly  where 
you  were,  Mabel.  Was  this  in  the  Senate  chamber? 

Vernon:   Wow,  this  was  a  -Joint  session  of  Congress.  It  was  in  the  House. 
All  joint  sessions  are  held  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Fry:      Yes.  It  is  the  only  one  with  enough  chairs,  I  guess. 

Vernon:   We  had  gotten  tickets  from  congressmen  beforehand  so  that  we  were 
allowed  into  the  gallery.  We  were  in  the  gallery  immediately  in 
front  of  the  Speaker's  desk  from  where  the  President  speaks. 

Fry:      Oh,  yes.   I  know  where  that  is.  And  you  were  down  next  to  the  rail, 
right? 

Vernon:   That's  right.  We  had  gone  up  very  early.  It  may  have  been  a  mistake 
to  have  gone,  but  we  had  to  be  the  first  in  line.  I  had  the  banner  on 
my  hips,  and  Mary  Gertrude  [Fendall]  was  my  guard,  was  my  attendant. 
Mary  Gertrude  and  I  must  have  gotten  up  there  at  seven  o'clock  because 
I  remember  standing  out  on  the— well,  those  great  places  alongside  of 
the  Capitol,  you  know,  where  you  go  out  and  look  over  the  city — we 
walked  around  those. 

Fry:      Oh,  those  parapets  up  there,  yes. 

Vernon:   Well,  we  walked  around  those. 

Fry:      How  did  you  keep  the  banner  from  slipping  down? 

Vernon:   That's  what  I  was  going  to  tell  you.  Florence  Hilles — was  she  one  of 
the  women?  I  guess  not,  but  she  was  assisting — Florence  Hilles  was 
down  here  [Washington,  B.C.]  She  had  a  great  big  coat — Florence 
was  quite  a  big  woman — and  I  was  to  wear  the  coat.  Mary  Gertrude 
had  a  big  belt  pin,  if  you  know  what  belt  pins  were;  they  were  very 
ornate,  you  know,  and  quite  large- 
Fry:      Oh,  it  is  like  a  brooch,  you  know,  only  you  wear  it  on  your  belt? 


*In  the  interview  with  Melanie  Maholick,  Mabel  Vernon  said:   "News 
paper  people  did  take  up  my  interruption  of  the  President  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  but'  we  decided  that  interruptions  were  not  really 
very  effective.  And  that's  what  led  to  our  dropping  the  banner." 
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Vernon : 


Fry: 


Vernon : 


Fry: 
Vernon: 
Fry: 
Vernon : 


Fry: 
Vernon : 


Fry: 
Vernon : 


I  don't  remember.  But  at  any  rate,  Mary  Gertrude's  belt  pin  vas  the 
principal  pin  to  hold  the  banner  on  my  hips.  I  guess  we  had  several 
pins,  but  Mary  Gertrude's  was  the  mainstay;  and  the  banner  was  folded 
very  neatly  to  my— whatever  my  underpinning  was,   [Laughter]  And  then 
Florence's  coat  covered  me — a  brown  coat.  Florence  said  it  made  me 
look  very  much  like  a  pregnant  woman.  [Laughter]  Mary  Gertrude  and 
I  arrived  in  the  gallery,  and  the  doors  still  weren't  open.   I  can 
remember  that,  when  I  approached  looking  like  a  pregnant  woman,  the 
guard  got  up  and  gave  me  his  chair — most  unusual  thing.   [Laughter] 
So  I  sat  until  it  was  time. 


That  is  unusual, 
very  unusual. 


If  those  guards  are  like  they  are  now,  that  is 


Well,  Inez  tells  the  names  of  the. women:  there  were  five  of  us,  and 
we  were  seated  down  in  the  front  row.  And  at  the  appointed  moment — 
again  I  had  to  wait  until  I  thought  it  would  be  appropriate  for  our 
banner  to  be  displayed — I  took  Mary  Gertrude's  belt  pin  off  and 
spread  the  banner.   I  can  see  myself  doing  it  now,  feel  myself  doing 
it.  There  were  two  women  on  each  side  of  me. 

And  they  passed  the  ends  down  to  each  other,  I  guess. 

Yes. 

f 
And  spread  it  out. 

Yes.   I  took  hold  and  it  went  this  way  [gestures  to  indicate  how 
banner  fell].  It  had  strings  on  it;  and  at  a  given  signal,  when  I 
thought  the  appropriate  moment  had  come,  we  lifted  it  up  and  put  it 
over. 

The  rail. 

The  rail,  yes.  "Mr.  President,  what  will  you  do  for  woman  suffrage?" 
was  printed  on  the  banner.  I  think  he  had  been  talking  about  suffrage 
for  Puerto  Ricans  when  we  dropped  it.  And  suddenly  we  felt  a  yank — 
Inez  tells  about  this  too,  I  think — and  the  banner  was  snatched  out 
of  our  hands.  Gilson  Gardner  said  that  I  got  up  and  looked  over  the 
gallery  as  if  to  say,  "Who  stole  my  candy?"  He  was  up  in  the  press 
gallery . 

It  was  a  yank  from  below? 

From  the  floor.  I  don't  think  Inez  tells  it  quite  correctly.  We 

learned  about  it  afterwards:  a  page  boy  had  stood  up  on  the  shoulders 

of  some  one  of  the  attendants  in  the  House  and  had  snatched  the  banner 
away  from  us . 
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Vernon:        I  think  Inez  says  that  I  regretted  afterwards  that  those  strings 
that  attached  the  "banner  were  quite  so  long.  I  did  regret  it. 

T'ry:      What  do  you  have  here,  Consuelo? 

Reyes:    A  picture  of  them  after  they  dropped  the  banner. 

Fry:  Oh,  my.  It's  a  black-and-white  slide  of  all  you  banner  holders.  One, 
two,  three,  four,  five  are  in  the  picture.  Okay,  we  will  have  to  have 
that  to  illustrate  this  part  of  the  transcript. 

Vernon:   Inez  has  their  names;  I  have  forgotten  them.  I  remember  Dr.  Spencer 
from  Colorado  Springs,  and  Mrs.  Lowenburg  from  Philadelphia.* 


Events  of  1917 

Woodrow  Wilson's  War  Words  Used  for  Suffrage 


Fry:      And  as  the  amendment  went  in  committees,  and  was  stalled  in  committees 
and  came  out  for  votes  and  didn't  make  it  through  '16,  and  '17  and 
'18  and  '19,  and  World  War  I  started,  what  I  wanted  to  ask  you  was 
did  you  get  involved  in  any  of  the  antiwar  movement  in  World  War  I? 

Vernon :   No . 

Fry:      You  stuck  with  suffrage  all  the  time? 

Vernon:   Oh,  yes.  I  remember  we  had  a  meeting  at  Cameron  House  at  one  time 

to  decide  whether  we  would  throw  in  our  lot  with  the  war  effort,  but 
we  decided  we  would  have  to  stick  to  getting  suffrage,  absolutely. 


*Inez  Irwin  writes  that  the  five  women  in  the  front  row  were:  Mrs. 
John  Rogers,  Jr.;  Mrs,  Harry  Lowenburg;  Dr.  Caroline  Spencer;  Florence 
Bayard  Hilles;  Mabel  Vernon.   "In  a  casual  manner,  other  members  of 
the  Union  seated  themselves  behind  them  and  on  the  gallery  steps 
beside  them:  Lucy  Burns;  Elizabeth  Papandre;  Mildred  Gilbert,  Mrs. 
William  L.  Colt;  Mrs.  Townsend  Scott."  [2nd  ed. ,  p.  l8U] 

In  a  picture  of  five  women  taken  after  the  dropping  of  the 
banner,  however,  Mrs.  William  L.  Colt  appears  rather  than  Dr.  Caroline 

Spencer. 

Mabel  Vernon  cannot  see  the  pictures  but  she  says  that  the  names 
of  those  who  dropped  the  banner  are  correct  as  they  appear  in  Irwin. 
[Ed.] 
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Vernon:       I  remember  well  that  once  I  used  the  President's  own  words  con 
cerning  our  purposes  in  the  war,  for  suffrage.  Mr,  J.A.H.  Hopkins, 
the  husband  of  Allison  Hopkins  who  was  so  active  in  the  Woman's 
Party,  wanted  to  arrange  a  meeting  with  President  Wilson  so  people 
could  tell  him  how  they  felt  about  his  policies.  Mr.  Hopkins  had 
supported  Wilson  strongly  during  the  last  election.  Out  at  the 
Hopkins'  beautiful  country  home  in  New  Jersey,  about  seven  of  us 
planned  the  interview  and  then,  on  the  appointed  day  [May  lU,  1917], 
went  to  the  White  House.  Those  of  us  who  went  were  J.A.H.  Hopkins; 
Dr.  Edward  Rumely,  editor  of  the  New  York  Mail;  John  Spargo,  a 
Socialist;  Virgil  Hinshaw,  a  Prohibitionist;  and  myself. 

When  the  President  came  in,  Mr.  Hopkins  said,  "Mr.  President, 
how  long  may  we  have?"  And  Wilson  answered,  "All  the  time  you  want. 
That's  why  I'm  here."  He  was  so  nice.  I  don't  really  see  how  we 
had  the  nerve  to  oppose  him;  but  we  did,  on  the  one  issue  of  support 
for  suffrage. 

I  said,  "Mr.  President,  when  you  spoke  before  the  Congress  the 
other  day  and  asked  for  a  declaration  of  war  [April  2,  1917],  you 
said  you  would  fight  for  the  things  we  hold  closest  to  our  hearts, 
for  the  right  of  those  who  submit  to  authority  to  have  a  voice  in 
their  own  government.  You  exactly  express  the  feelings  of  the  women 
of  this  country  in  asking  you  to  support  the  national  suffrage 
amendment . * 


*A  cartoon  in  the  Suffragist  shows  a  young  woman  behind  a  sign  bear 
ing  the  President's  words. 

In  the  May  19,  1917  issue  of  the  Suffragist,  there  is  a  picture 
of  Mabel  Vernon  with  others  in  the  group  and  an  article  on  their  visit 
to  President  Wilson.  This  article's  lengthier  quote  from  Mabel  Vernon 's 
remarks  to  the  President  show  them  to  have  been  more  persuasive  than 
her  memory  of  them  now.  Mabel  Vernon 's  statement  to  President  Wilson, 
May  lU,  1917: 

"Mr.  President,  the  feelings  of  many  women  in  this  country 
are  best  expressed  in  your  own  words  in  your  war  message 
to  Congress  when  you  said:  We  shall  fight  for  the  things 
we  have  always  carried  nearest  our  hearts,  for  democracy, 
for  the  right  of  those  who  submit  to  authority  to  have  a 
voice  in  their  own  governments. 

"To  every  woman  who  reads  that  message  must  come  at  once  the 
question:   If  the  right  of  those  who  submit  to  authority  to  have 
a  voice  in  their  own  governments  is  so  sacred  in  the  case  of 
foreign  peoples  as  to  constitute  a  reason  for  entering  upon 
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Vernon:       The  men  who  were  there  with  me  said  he  was  deeply  moved.  When  I 
reported  to  our  group  afterwards,  Mrs.  Kent  said,  "The  President  was 
deeply  moved  "by  his  own  words." 


Picketing,  Arrest,  Trial,  Jail,  and  Publicity 


Vernon  : 


Vernon  : 


Vernon  : 


Fry: 
Vernon : 


Were  you  mostly  right  here  in  Washington  during  1917,  or  did  you  con 
tinue  to  work  in  Nevada? 

I  would  have  to  think  where  I  was .  In  1917  I  was  managing  the  pickets , 
'Hiat  was  my  Job. 

Oh,  you  were  at  the  White  House? 

Of  course.  Didn't  you  know  I  organized  the  pickets  and  led  the  first 
ones  out?  [January].  [Laughter]  Then  I  was  with  the  first  ones  who 
were  sent  to  jail  [June] . 

• 
I  remember  you  were  one  of  the  first  ones  who  got  arrested. 

Yes.  Well,  I  was  the  first  one  who  went  to  jail.  There  were  six  of 
us,  I  guess,  who  went  to  jail.  Now,  that  was  all  in  '17-  That's 
where  I  was. 

And  then  we  started  out  sending  speakers  throughout  the  country 
to  tell  about  what  was  happening  in  Washington,  because  the  pickets 
were  greatly  misunderstood,  you  know. 

Oh,  yes. 

And  so  we  sent  speakers  out,  and  I  went  out  to  speak  in  various  places. 


an  international  war  in  its  defense,  will  you  not, 
Mr.  President,  give  immediate  aid  to  the  measure  before 
Congress,  extending  self-government  to  the  women  of  this 
country?" 

This  same  issue  of  the  Suffragist  has  an  account  of  Mabel  Vernon 's 
remarks  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  May  15.  In  these  remarks 
she  again  used  the  President's  war  words  for  suffrage.   [Ed.] 
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Vernon:   I  can't  remember  all  the  places  I  went.  I  suppose  the  Suffragist 

would  tell.*  I  ought  to  read  the  Suffragist  more  "before  going  into 
this,  because  Inez  doesn't  go  into  details  like  this  about  the  speak 
ers.   I  think  she  does  tell  how  the  country  was  divided  up  into 
sections  and  various  speakers  took  various  sections;  she  tells  that. 


*The  Suffragist,  October  6,  1917,  contains  an  article  about  Woman's 
Party  members  who  were  telling  the  pickets'  story:  "Miss  Mabel  Vernon 
has  already  spoken  to  a  rousing  meeting  of  the  first  national  confer 
ence  of  the  Farmers'  Non-Partisan  League  in  St.  Paul" "Mrs.  Lawrence 

Lewis  and  Miss  Mabel  Vernon  will  interpret  the  picket  in  the  North  and 
Middle  West."  According  to  this  article,  plans  were  being  made  for 
Mrs.  Lewis  and  Miss  Vernon  to  speak  in  Duluth,  as  well  as  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota;  Detroit,  Battle  Creek,  and  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan;  Milwau 
kee,  Ford  du  Lac,  Richland  Center,  Oshkosh,  and  Kenosha,  Wisconsin. 

A  second  article,  appearing  in  the  same  issue  and  entitled 
"Mabel  Vernon  Speaks  at  Great  Farmers'  Conference,"  gives  a  more  de 
tailed  account  of  Mabel  Vernon 's  speech  on  September  19  to  the  members 
of  the  Fanners'  Non-Partisan  League  at  their  "consumers  and  producers 
conference,"  and  description  of  audience  response: 

"The  President  has  defined  the  democracy  for  which  we 
fight.  He  has  not  left  the  definition  of  this  ideal 
to  the  mind  of  any  citizen  or  the  loose  interpretation 
of  any  newspaper.  He  has  said  it  is  the  right  of  those 
who  submit  to  authority  to  have  a  voice  in  their  govern 
ments.  What  about  American  women?  On  what  ground  does 
the  President  consistently  deny  them  a  voice  in  their 
own  government?  Do  they  not  submit  to  authority?  I, 
who  have  served  time  in  prison  because  I  carried  a 
banner  in  the  streets  of  Washington  appealing  to  the 
President  for  democracy,  know  that  they  do.'  The  audi 
ence  burst  into  applause,  as  if  those  men  who  are  fight 
ing  for  industrial  freedom  wanted  to  cheer  on  the  women 
who  are  so  courageously  waging  their  own  battle  for 
democracy. 

"'You  have  demonstrated  you  have  power  to  help  yourselves,' 
concluded  Mabel  Vernon.   'Use  that  same  power  to  help  win 
freedom  for  all  the  people  of  this  land.  Send  word  im 
mediately  to  the  President  and  Congress  that  we  cannot 
postpone  Justice  any  longer  in  these  United  States.' 

"'We  will,  we  will!'  came  back  the  answer  from  many  voices 
as  the  prolonged  applause  indicated  that  the  members  of 
the  Non-Partisan  League  are  in  the  fight  for  democracy 
at  home." 


Fry:      Yes.  She  tells  that  "but  that's  about  all,  and  she  does  not  go  into 

detail  about  the  sort  of  public  attitudes  with  which  you  had  to  cope. 
And  I  thought  maybe  you  could  explain  more  of  that.  But  I  guess  the 
attitude  was  that  you  were  harming  your  cause  by  being  unladylike. 
And  I  got  the  idea  that  the  roughing-up  that  went  on,  when  the  police— 

Vernon:   That  didn't  come  until  much  later.* 

Fry:      That  was  later,  so  this  was  not  something  to  explain  then.  Because 
that  seemed  to  have  been  misunderstood  later  on  by  the  public. 

Vernon:   Well,  that  is  why  we  put  out  some  banners  that  were  inflammatory,  like 
"President  Kaiser  Wilson."  ** 

Fry:      The  Kaiser  Wilson  banner. 

Vernon:   I  think  Inez  is  pretty  good  on  this,  darling. 

Fry:      As  I  read  about  that  first  arrest,  last  night,  you  were  your  own 
attorney  in  that. 

Vernon:  Oh,  where  did  you  get  that?  From  Inez? 

Fry:  Yes. 

Vernon:  That's  true.  We  all  were.  We  didn't  have  attorneys. 

Fry:  I  wondered  what  sort  of  legal  aid  you  were  able  to  get. 

Vernon:  We  didn't  try  for  any  legal  aid.  We  didn't  want  it  to  be  legal. 


*Tn  a  later  conversation,  February  1975,  Mabel  Vernon  explained  a 
photograph  in  which  she  was  carrying  a  banner  and  being  escorted 
by  a  policeman.  The  photograph  was  marked  "August  1917."  "I  remember 
that  incident  very  clearly.  I  was  up  in  Anne  Martin's  office.  She 
was  congressional  chairman."   [Anne  Martin  was  elected  vice-chairman 
of  the  National  Woman's  Party  on  March  2,  1917,  according  to  Irwin, 
but  Mabel  Vernon  was  quite  sure  Miss  Martin  was  congressional  chair 
man  at  the  time  of  this  incident.]  "I  heard  shouting  outside  and  I 
knew  what  it  was.  I  remember  saying,  'They're  attacking  our  girls  I 
Come  with  me!'  Lillian  Krantz,  who  was  Anne's  secretary,  and  I  both 
grabbed  banners  and  went  out.  As  the  men  came  up,  I  said,  'Keep  away 
from  me,'  and  a  policeman  walked  beside  me  and  said,  'Keep  away  from 
her.'" 

**In  a  later  conversation,  Miss  Vernon  said,  "I  never  approved  of 
the  Kaiser  Wilson  banner.  That  was  going  too  far." 


MABEL  VERNON  AND  SARA  BARD  FIELD  IN  THE  AUTO 
MOBILE  IN  WHICH  SARA  CROSSED  THE  COUNTRY,,  1915, 


IIED  NEAR 
*   HfAKTS 

DEMO  CRAG 


THOSE   WHO 
TO  AUTHOKtTY 


WOODROW  WILSON'S  WAR  WORDS  USED  FOR  SUFFRAGE 
A  CARTOON  IN  THE  SUFFRAGIST,  1.017, 


MRS,  ANNA  LOWENBURG  ^PHILADELPHIA),  MRS,  WILLIAM 
COLT  (NEW  YORK),  MISS  MABEL  VERNON,  MRS,  JOHN 
ROGERS,  AND  MRS,  FLORENCE  BAYARD  HILLES  (ALL  FROM 
WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE)  AFTER  DROPPING  THE  BANNER 
OVER  THE  RAILING  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVFS 
WHILE  PRESIDENT  WILSON  READ  HIS  MESSAGE  TO 
CONGRESS,  DECEMBER  4,  1916, 


MABEL  VERNON  CARRYING  BANNER  AND  BEING  ESCORTED 
BY  POLICEMAN,  AUGUST  1917, 
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Vernon:   Our  "business  was  to  make  a  suffrage  speech.  You  never  heard  of 
Lavinia  Dock? 

Fry:      No, 

Vernon:   Well,  Lavinia  Dock  was  a  very  famous  woman  in  the  Red  Cross,  and  she 
was  a  nurse  from  Fayetteville,  Pennsylvania.  She  was  a  wonderful 
woman,  and  she  was  in  the  first  group  that  was  arrested.  There 
were  Virginia  Arnold  and  Katherine  Morey  and  Lavinia;  there  were  Maud 
Jamison  and  Annie  Arniel  and  I.  There  were  six  of  us,  I  guess. 

We  had  a  meeting  at  Cameron  House  the  night  "before,  and  we  had 
arranged  exactly  how  we  were  going  to  conduct  the  trial,  the  next 
day,   I  was  to  "be  the  chief  advocate,  I  guess.  When  it  came  time 
for  Lavinia  to  testify,  she  began,  "And  now,  your  Honor."  She  gave 
her  name  and  address,  and  as  she  was  told  to  do.  "And  now,  your 
Honor,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  why  women  should  vote." 
That,  is  the  way  Lavinia  spoke.  And  the  judge  said,  "But  madam, 
madam,  not  now;  this  is  not  the  time."  "Very  well,  your  Honor." 
And  in  a  little  while  she  would  say,  "Now,  your  Honor,  I  would  like 
to  say  a  few  words  as  to  why  women  should  vote."  [Laughter]  I  don't 
remember  how  the  others  did,  "but  I  always  remember  Lavinia.  And 
we  were  sent  over  to  the  district  jail. 

Fry:      How  was  your  treatment  in  the  district  Jail? 

Vernon:   Very,  very  good.  Of  course,  it  was  harder  on  some  than  on  others. 
Katherine  Morey  was  in  the  cell  right  next  to  mine.  I  heard  her, 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  call  to  me,  "Mabel,  are  you  asleep?" 
I  answered,  "Yes."  Her  reply  was,  "How  can  you  sleep?"  Poor  child. 
Thatwas  where  the  matron  allowed  me  to  play  the  organ  for  the  girls 
to  sing,  "God  Be  With  You." 

Fry:      Oh,  it  was. 
Vernon :   Sure . 

Fry:      Well,  start  over  and  tell  me  from  the  beginning  about  that — how  the 
whole  thing  came  up. 

Vernon:   Well,  we  were  in  Jail  only  two  nights,  I  guess — three  days;  that 

would  be  two  nights,  wouldn't  it?  And  the  second  night  one  of  the 
girls  among  the  inmates  already  there  when  we  arrived  asked  the 
matron  i-f  we  could  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  corridor.  There  was  a 
corridor  right  outside  the  cells,  and  it  wasn't  a  very  forbidding 
place.  She  asked  the  matron  if  we  could  be  allowed  to  have  some 
music  on  the  organ,  and  the  matron  said  she  thought  so.  And  so  the 
girls  asked  us,  "Can  anybody  here  play  the  organ?"  And  I  said  I 
could  play  hymns  a  little  bit.  So  the  matron  said  that  would  be 
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Vernon:   all  right.  And  the  girls  vent  out  of  their  cells.  They  were  mostly 

black  as  T  remember,  I  asked,  "What  would  you  like  me  to  play?"  They 
said,  "Ask  Evelyn  what  she  would  like."  Evelyn  was  a  quiet  girl  who 
was  there  for  drug  addiction,  I  think.  And  we  asked  Evelyn,  and  she 
said,  "God  Be  With  You  Till  We  Meet  Again."  So  we  proceeded  to  sing 
"God  Be  With  You  Till  We  Meet  Again." 

And  just  as  we  were  in  the  midst  of  it,  the  door  opened  into  the 
main  part  of  the  Jail,  and  the  warden  came  in  with  a  newspaperman. 
He  was  a  Hearst  man.  And  I  know  a  little  while  later  I  had  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  William  Kent  [Elizabeth]  in  Kentfield  [California].  Do 
you  know  where  Kentfield  is?  Right  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tamalpais. 

Fry:      Yes. 

Vernon:   I  had  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Kent  in  Kentfield  enclosing  the  column  from 
the  Hearst  paper.   I  guess  it  was  the  Herald ,  was  it? 

Fry:      In  San  Francisco? 

Vernon:   Yes.  The  Hearst  newspaper  told  all  this  in  detail:  how  the  suffra 
gists  were  singing  "God  Be  With  You  Till  We  Meet  Again"  while  the 
warden  and  the  newspaper  man  stood  there.  It  made  wonderful  publicity. 
I  guess  it  hit  all  the  newspapers. 

Fry:      Are  you  sure  you  didn't  arrange  that,  Mabel?  [Laughter] 
Vernon:   No.  That  was  providence. 


Religious  and  Political  Orientations 


Fry: 


Vernon : 


Fry: 
Vernon : 

Fry: 


That  brings  up  a  question  that  I  meant  to  ask  you  yesterday  when  we 
were  talking  about  your  childhood,  and  I  failed  to.  What  church  did 
you  and  your  parents  go  to? 

Oh,  the  Presbyterian  church.  I  think  we  belonged — my  mother  and  I, 
and  my  sisters;  but  I  don't  think  my  father  did.  But  he  used  to  go 
and  sit  on  the  end  of  our  pew  and  take  notes  to  appear  in  the  paper 
the  next  morning. 

Oh,  I  see. 

Reverend  Keigwin  [Albert]  was  delighted  to  have  him  attend  his  church. 
He  got  his  sermons  summarized  in  the  paper. 
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Vernon:  tyy  father  used  to  wear  a  high  silk  hat  every  time  he  went  to  church. 

Fry:  Oh,  how  elegant. 

Vernon:  How  elegant.  And  what  do  you  call  those  coats?  Prince  Albert  coats? 

Fry:  Oh,  yes. 

Vernon:  My  mother  dressed  him  up,  believe  me. 

f'ry:  What  did  you  girls  wear? 

Vernon:  Oh,  we  were  very  nicely  dressed. 

Fry:  I'll  bet  you  had  your  Sunday  dresses. 

Vernon:  Oh,  yes. 

Keyes:  Did  you  tell  her  that  you  read  the  Bible? 

Vernon:  Rvery  night.  Every  day. 

Fry:  In  your  home? 

Vernon:  No,  I  personally. 

Reyes:  The  Psalms. 

Vernon:  Oh,  of  course. 

Fry:  Was  that  what  you  especially  liked? 

Vernon:  The  Psalms.  Well,  I  liked  the  poetry  of  them,  I  think. 

Try:  Did  you  remain  in  the  Presbyterian  church  all  during  the  suffrage 
campaign? 

Vernon:  Well,  you  see,  I  went  to  Swarthmore,  and  I  think  my  ideas  about 
religion  probably  changed  somewhat.  We  studied  Bible  lit.  and — 

Try:  And  approached  it,  probably,  in  a  more  scholarly  way. 

Vernon:  Yes,  yes. 

Fry:  Were  you  ever  actually  a  member  of  the  Friends  church? 

Vernon:  No,  no.  I  have  thought  about  it  many  times.  I  probably  never  will  be 
now. 
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Fry:      Was  Alice  active  as  a  Friend  during  the  time  you  knev  her? 

Vernon:   Was  she  active? 

Fry:      As  a  Friend,  a  Quaker? 

Vernon:   I  don't  know,  I  had  no  knowledge  of  her  life  in  Mcorestown. 
Well,  of  course  we  had  to  go  to  Friends  meeting  on  Sunday  at 
Swart hmore.   I  don't  mean  that  it  was  required,  but  we  Just  naturally 
did.  The  meeting  house  was  on  the  campus  and  most  of  us — and  I  pre 
sume  Alice  went;  I  don't  know.  But  I  went  home  oftentimes  for  weekends, 

Fry:      Well,  by  the  time  you  got  suffrage  in  1920,  did  you  feel  an  allegiance 
to  any  particular  political  party?  Or  were  you  still  independent? 

Vernon:   No.   I  was  independent.  Always  have  been,  since  we  have  had  suffrage. 

Fry:      And  it  is  hard  for  me  to  think  of  you  as  ever  voting  for  a  Republican 
presidential  candidate. 

Vernon:   Well,  I  didn't.  I  didn't  vote  very  many  times.*  The  time  that  I 

distinctly  remember  voting  was  for  Adlai  Stevenson.  I  went  to  Delaware 
to  vote  for  Adlai. 

Fry:      I  was  thinking  about  that  today.  That  is  probably  the  last  campaign 
that  people  had  very  strong  desires.  Maybe  the  Kennedys. 


Peace  Delegation  to  Adlai  Stevenson,  1952 


Vernon:   I  thought  Adlai  Stevenson  was  wonderful.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
him,  darling? 

Fry:      Yes.   I  was  in  Illinois  at  the  time. 

Vernon:   And  we  went  out—shall  I  tell  you  about  Adlai? 


*When  asked  in  a  later  untaped  interview  why  she  hadn't  voted  very 
many  times  after  she  had  worked  so  hard  for  woman  suffrage,  Mabel 
Vernon  replied,  "Oh,  I  guess  I  wasn't  very  interested.  I  was  busy 
with  other  things.  I  was  out  of  the  country  sometimes."  Consuelo 
Reyes  added,  "And  often  she  didn't  like  the  candidates."  Mabel 
Vernon  would  not  confirm  or  deny  this.  She  only  smiled. 

Also,  much  of  her  work  was  in  the  District  of  Columbia  where 
residents  could  not  vote.   [Ed.] 
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Fry:      Oh,  yes. 

Vernon:   I  was  with  the  peace  people,  and  ve  went  out  to  see  Adlai  [October  20, 
1952],  We  had  a  small  delegation  of  six.*  Adlai  was  governor.  We 
went  down  to  Springfield  [Illinois],  with  an  appointment,  of  course, 
made  by  Bill  Blair  who  was  an  extremely  nice  person.  You  know  William 
McCormick  Blair,  He  is  now  [1972]  the  general  director  of  the  Kennedy 
Center,  And  after  the  delegation  had  presented  its  formal  case  for 
disarmament,  world  disarmament—we  sure  were  ahead  of  our  time,  weren't 
we? — but  that  is  what  we  were  talking  to  Adlai  about — I  went  up  to  him 
and  I  said,  "Now,  Governor,  this  is  probably  aside  from  the  business 
of  the  delegation,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  about  a  friend  of  mine  with 
whom  I  live  in  Washington.  She  is  Catholic,  and  every  day  she  goes 
to  the  cathedral  and  she  prays,  'God,  give  life  to  Adlai.'"  And  he 
laughed,  and  he  put  his  head  back  and  he  said,  "Bless  her  dear  heart." 
I  was  always  so  glad  I  could  tell  him  about  Consuelo.  He  was  a  won 
derful  person,  darling. 


Vernon    *^n  Uphill  for  Peace;  Quaker  Impact  on  Congress,  E.  Raymond  Wilson 

writes  of  this  interview:  "John  H.  Ferguson,  professor  of  government 
at  Penn  State  University,  represented  the  FCNL  [Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation] .  Other  members  of  the  delegation  were  Charles 
F.  Boss,  Jr.,  Harold  A.  Bosley,  Elsie  Picon,  Mabel  Vernon  and  Mrs. 
Milton  Epstein." 

Wilson  outlines  the  thrust  of  the  presentation  of  the  committee 
members  and  adds:  "Mabel  Vernon  commented  that  she  had  read  addresses 
made  by  Governor  Stevenson  before  his  nomination  and  had  found  in  sev 
eral  of  them  the  assertion  that  we  must  end  the  arms  race  before  it 
ends  us  and  that  we  must  pursue  disarmament  with  all  the  intensity  and 
purposefulness  with  which  we  build  armaments.  In  the  speeches  she 
had  read  since  his  nomination,  and  she  had  followed  them  carefully, 
she  had  seen  only  two  references  to  disarmament,  one  in  the  San  Fran 
cisco  address  on  foreign  policy  and  one  in  the  address  on  atomic 
energy  at  Hartford." 

Wilson  indicates  that  Mabel  Vernon ?s  and  Charles  Boss'  interpre 
tation  of  the  governor's  response  to  their  requests  was  somewhat 
more  optimistic  than  the  interpretations  of  the  other  members  of 
the  group. 

Wilson  also  describes  the  parallel  interview  with  General 
Eisenhower  at  the  Hotel  Commodore  in  New  York  City  on  September  30. 
Mabel  Vernon  was  a  member  of  the  delegation  and  spoke  urging  Eisenhower 
to  speak  out  in  favor  of  disarmament.  Pp.  325-331. 
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Fry:      Yes.  He  was  certainly  a  different  governor  for  Illinois  because  I 

guess  he  was  the  first  one  who  was  every  really  able  to  clean  house. 

Vernon:   Did  he? 

Fry:      Yes,  he  did.  Very  much.  To  appreciate  Adlai  you  have  to  know  what 
went  on  before  him,  and  it  was  an  amazing  change, 

Vernon:   Wasn't  it  a  pity  he  had  to  come  up  against  Eisenhower? 

Fry:      Yes.  Probably  the  strongest  political  candidate  of  the  century. 

Vernon:   Yes.  Absolutely  unbeatable. 

Fry:      But  when  you  talked  to  him  on  world  disarmament,  what  seemed  to  be 
his  attitude  on  that? 

Vernon:   Oh,  he  was  very  sympathetic.  But  then  I  can  remember  that  the  men 
were  a  little  bit  perturbed,  I  think.  When  I  asked  Adlai  directly, 
"Well,  Governor,  why  don't  you  talk  about  disarmament  more;  why  don't 
you  mention  it  more?" — which  is  a  very  good  point,  you  know — the  men 
in  our  delegation  said  only  a  woman  could  have  said  that  to  him! 
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III   POST-SUFFRAGE  ACTIVITIES 
(Interview  III,  November  18,  1972) 


Talks  With  European  Women,  1920 


Fry:       I  want,  too,  to  get  anything  you  can  tell  me  about  your  trip  to  Europe 
right  after  suffrage  was  won. 

Vernon:    Anne  and  I  went  together. 

Fry:       You  and  Anne  Martin!  That  must  have  been  a  ball. 

Vernon:    We  went  not  as  sightseers,  you  know,  not  as  tourists  or  anything  like 
that .  We  really  went  to  talk  to  women  whom  we  knew  and  whom  we  aimed 
to  become  acquainted  with  in  Europe.  Anne  had  become  interested  in 
the  Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom  and  was  very 
friendly  with  Jane  Addams ,  who  was  the  president  of  the  League,  you 
know.  You  did  know  that,  didn't  you? 

Fry :       Yes . 

Vernon:    And  Jane  had  given  her  certain  names  of  women  in  Europe  whom  she 
wanted  her  to  see. 

Fry:       Mabel,  did  you  formally  join  the  Women's  International  League  after 
suffrage  was  won? 

Vernon:  No,  no.  I  don't  remember  having  very  much  to  do  with  it  until  1930. 

Fry:  Well,  who  supported  your  trip  over  there? 

Vernon:  We  did. 

Fry:  You  just  took  it  out  of  your  own  pockets  and  went. 

Vernon:    Anne  sold  some  stock,  and  I've  forgotten  what  I  did.   I  guess  I  had  an 
insurance  policy  or  something  like  that.  But  at  any  rate,  we  went 
over  there  under  our  own  steam.  We  went  over  the  same  way  I  had  gone 
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Vernon : 

Fry: 
Vernon ; 

Fry: 
Vernon: 


Fry: 
Vernon ; 


Fry: 
Vernon : 


in  1910;  we  took  a  slow  boat  that  went  from  New  York  to  Naples.   It  was 
a  long  Journey  "but  a  delightful  one.  We  went  to  Naples,  then  up  to 
Rome,  and  the  same  old  course  that  Consuelo  took. 

Oh,  you  went  that  way  too,  Consuelo? 

Later,  when  she  went  by  plane.  You  never  did  get  to  Naples,  did  you? 
But  from  Rome  on  up,  you  followed  the  same  course. 

Well,  in  Italy  did  you  talk  to  women? 

I  don't  remember  Italy  particularly.   I  don't  think  we  did.   Don't 
remember  Geneva  on  that  trip.   I  would  have  to  think  a  little  about 
the  trip.  What  I  remember  particularly  is  Germany.  We  went  particu 
larly  to  see  Alida  Heymann  [Gustava]  and  Anita  Augsburgh  who  lived  in 
Munich.  They  had  helped  to  form  the  Women's  International  League  in 
1915  and  had  been  devoted  members.  Do  you  know  much  about  this 
history? 

No,  it's  fascinating. 

Well,  you  know,  the  WIL  was  formed  in  wartime  with  the  idea  that  the 
neutral  powers  could  make  peace.  And  they  could  have  if  they  had  fully 
applied  themselves  to  it. 

» 

Well,  we  went  to  see  Anita  Augsburgh  and  Alida  Heymann  in  Munich, 
and  they  had  really  suffered  during  the  war.  They  had  a  little  country 
place  outside  of  Munich,  and  they  went  there  and  lived  on  potatoes 
principally.  These  were  women  who  knew  what  war  was;  they  were  won 
derful  women.  And  I  can  remember  we  asked  them  what  we  could  do  for 
them  that  they  would  like.  We  wanted  to  take  them  to  dinner.  So  we 
asked  where  they  would  like  to  go  to  dinner  and  then  what  they  would 
like  to  do  after  dinner  and  what  they  wanted  to  see.  They  wanted  to 
see  "Der  Rosenkavalier."  Wasn't  that  lovely?  So  we  went  to  the  opera 
and  we  went  to  dinner. 

Did  you  have  a  specific  mission  to  help  set  up? 

Oh,  no,  we  just  went  as  stragglers,  as  tourists.  We  were  particularly 
interested  in  meeting  women  who  had  had  war  experiences. 

When  we  were  on  the  train  to  Berlin,  we  met  a  woman  who  suggested 
we  go  to  see  a  noted  pianist  in  Berlin.  We  met  her  and  took  her  out 
to  dinner.  A  friend  of  ours  who  was,  I  think,  in  the  American  embassy 
in  Berlin,  asked  us  afterwards,  "Who  was  the  lady  you  were  with?  She 
has  been  starved,  hasn't  she?"* 


*In  the  original  interview,  Miss  Vernon  said  that  the  embassy  employee 
had  seen  and  referred  to  Anita  Augsburgh  and  Alida  Heymann  in  Munich; 
later  she  remembered  that  the  incident  occurred  in  Berlin  where  he  was 
referring  to  the  pianist. 
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Vernon : 


Fry: 
Vernon : 

Fry: 
Vernon : 
Fry: 
Vernon : 


Fry: 
Vernon ; 


And  in  Berlin,  we  met  Gertrude  Bauer,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Reichstag.   It  was  also  in  Berlin  that  we  ran  into  Mr.  Villard — Oswald 
Garrison  Villard;  he  was  a  friend  of  ours.  He  was  so  interested  in 
our  meetings  with,  these  women.  When  he  heard  that  we  had  met  the 
pianist,  he  said  that  his  mother  had  sponsored  her  concert  when  she 
played  in  the  U.S. 


Was  he  with  the  Nation  when  you  met  him  in  Berlin? 

Oh  sure.   He  was  the  publisher.   Ernest  Gruening  was  actually  the 
editor  at  the  time  we  were  in  Berlin;  but  it  was  all  under  Mr. 
Villard 's  direction. 

Back  that  far.  Did  he  write  up  this  visit  at  all,  Mabel? 

I  don't  know. 

I  wondered  if  we'd  be  able  to  find  anything  about  it  in  the  old  Nation. 


I  don't  remember. 

of  the  Nation .   I 

me,  because  he  had  just  taken  over  as  the  editor  of  the  Nation  when  we 

got  back  from  Europe.  He,  Anne,  and  I  were  in  New  York  together.* 


I  was  trying  to  think  what  he  was  doing  independent 
don't  remember.  Ernest  Gruening  could  probably  tell 


Did  you  go  to  France  during  the  trip  in  Europe? 

Yes,  but  I  don't  remember — I  don't  know  if  the  name'  of  Camille  Drevet 
means  anything  to  you?  We  became  acquainted  with  her  there.   She  was 
prominent  in  the  League  too.**  I  don't  remember  other  women  in  France, 
And  then  we  went  to  London.  Anne  belonged  to  a  very  hoity-toity  club 


*In  a  later  untaped  conversation,  Mabel  Vernon  added,  "When  Anne  got 
back  from  Europe,  some  time  after  I  did,  I  went  to  New  York  to  meet 
her.  Mr.  Villard  invited  us  to  a  luncheon  at  a  restaurant  on  Vesey 
Street  with  all  the  people  on  the  staff  of  the  Nation .  Ernest  Gruen 
ing  asked  Anne  if  she  would  write  the  story  of  Nevada  for  the  book 
These  United  States  which  he  was  editing.  The  book  was  published 
later.  Anne's  piece  was  in  the  second  volume.  He  had  some  very  dis 
tinguished  people  who  wrote  chapters  on  the  states." 

**During  the  1920s,  Camille  Drevet  was  the  deputy  secretary  of  the 
French  section  of  the  Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom. 


Vernon : 
Fry: 
Vernon : 


Fry: 
Vernon : 


Fry: 
Vernon : 

Fry: 
Vernon: 

Fry: 
Vernon: 


Fry: 


Vernon : 


of  women;  I  don't  remember  the  name  of  it.  Maybe  you  know  it — 
In  London?  Not  a  chance. 

It  was  an  international  club  of  some  kind.  People  like  Lady  Pethick- 
Lawrence  [Emmeline] — she  wasn't  "lady"  then — belonged  to  it,  and  it 
was  supposed  to  be  a  great  honor  to  be  invited  to  belong  to  that  club. 
Anne  had — you  don't  know  Anne's  history  at  all? 

No ,  I  don ' t . 

She  had  been  in  the  [English]  movement  too;  it  is  very  interesting 
about  Anne.  And  when  she  was  arrested,  Herbert  Hoover,  who  was  a 
friend  of  hers  and  was  in  London,  marched  down  promptly  and  bailed 
her  out — which  he  had  no  right  to  do.  That  was  against  the  rules 
of  the  organization,  to  get  bailed  out.  But  Herbert  Hoover  bailed 
her  out.  Anne  had  been  a  member  of  the  same  sorority  to  which  Hoover's 
wife  belonged  at  Stanford. 

This  was  the  same  time  that  Alice  Paul  was  doing  her  work  in  London? 

I  don't  know  what  the  dates  were  that  Alice  was  active  in  London. 
Anne  was  there  a  little  bit  before  Alice,  I  think.   I  wouldn't  know. 

But  it  was  in  the  Pankhurst  movement? 


Oh',  of  course, 
fined. 


That's  where  they  were  being  arrested,  jailed  and 


So  she  knew  both  the  jails  and  the  hoity-toity  clubs  in  London?  I 
assume  you  chose  the  hoity-toity  clubs  when  you  went  back  to  London. 

That's  where  we  stayed.  Down  on  the  green.   I  should  remember  the 
name ,  but  I  don ' t  remember  women  in  London  very  much .  Then  Anne 
went  to  Dublin  to  the  meeting  of  the  International  Dames  League  there, 
I  couldn't  go;  I  had  to  come  back  and  go  to  "chautauqua."  That  was 
my  business;  it  was  going  to  be  my  business.   It  must  have  been  the 
second  or  third  season  I  had  been  on  chautauqua. 

So  Anne  went  to  Ireland  and  you  came  back.  Did  you  come  back  on  the 
same  kind  of  a  slow  boat? 

No,  I  came  back  on  an  English  boat.   I  went  to  Southampton  and  then 
came  back  to  New  York.  Isn't  it  funny  how  these  things  will  fade 
from  your  mind — but  I  remember  the  boat  trip  by  myself,  a  short  trip. 


Superintendent  of  Svartbmore  Chautauqua;  Lectures  on  Feminism 


Fry:       Well,  then  you  came  on  over  for  the  chautauq.ua.   Where  did  you  go  to 
start  your  chautauqua  work? 

Vernon:    Do  you  know  anything  about  the  chautauquas? 

Fry:       I  know  there  were  the  big  tents;  I  have  an  image  in  my  mind  of  that. 

Vernon:    Well,  there  were  many  chautauquas;  but  Swarthmore  chautauqua  was  one 
that  Dr.  Pearson — that  was  Drew's  father,  Paul  Pearson — had  started. 
He  used  to  do  it  in  connection  with  his  work  as  a  professor  at 
Swarthmore.  He  wasn't  entirely  devoted  to  the  chautauqua;  he  had 
his  Job  at  Swarthmore.  His  principal  job  with  the  chautauqua  was  in 
the  summertime  when  he  was  free.  He  had  superintendents — managers — 
running  the  chautauqua  during  fall  and  spring  seasons .   I  guess  I 
started  with  the  summer  chautauqua  and  continued  for  a  while  in  the 
fall.  Do  you  know  the  system  at  all?  I  told  about  the  chautauqua 
in  that  article — 

Fry:       In  the  AAUW  article  [AAUW  Journal,  April  1972]. 

Vernon:    And  you  know  they  almost  cut  the  part  about  the  chautauquas  out  of 
that  article.   But  when  I  found  that  people  said,  "Oh,  I  remember 
the  chautauqua.  I  used  to  go  to  it" — Miss  Kerwin  [neighbor  at  Boston 
House]  I  think  was  one  who  told  me  that  she  used  to  go  to  it  in  her 
town — I  decided  to  leave  it  in. 

Fry:       Yes,  it  was  quite  a  movement,  wasn't  it? 

Vernon:    Yes,  and  I  think  it  really  did  something;  it  had  decided  educational 
value . 

Fry:       It  was  the  adult  education  of  the  day,  wasn't  it? 

Vernon:    Yes,  it  was.   Of  course,  when  it  came  to  the  larger  towns  it  stayed 

seven  days;  in  the  smaller  towns  it  stayed  for  five  days.   It  depended 
on  what  people  in  a  town  could  afford,  because  they  had  to  guarantee 
it,  you  know.  Before  the  chautauqua  would  come,  it  had  to  be  guaran 
teed.  There  was  a  board  of  guarantors  who  sold  the  tickets. 


Fry:       In  each  town? 

Vernon:    In  each  town.   A  well-run  affair,  I  think, 
were  very  good. 


Fry: 


What  did  you  do,  Mabel? 


And  some  of  the  lecturers 
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Vernon : 


Fry: 


Vernon : 


Fry: 
Vernon : 

Fry: 
Vernon : 


Fry: 
Vernon : 

Fry: 
Vernon: 


Well ,  I  was  what  they  called  a  superintendent ,  and  that  means  that  I 
stayed  in  town  for  the  five  days  or  the  seven  days ,  whichever  it 
happened  to  be,  and  I  had  to  take  charge.   I  had  to  see  that  the 
lecturers  were  met  when  they  came  and  that  they  were  properly  intro 
duced.   I  was  the  master  of  ceremonies  in  this.  Three  afternoons 
a  week  I  gave  a  lecture,  and  I  lectured  on  "What  is  Feminism?"  I 
must  have  told  something  about  that  in  the  AAUW  article. 

You  did  mention  that  you  lectured  on  "What  is  Feminism."  What  did  this 
consist  of?  Was  this  a  sociological  lecture,  or  basically  political? 

I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  sociological  or  political.   I  Just 
told  them  something  about  women  and  the  interest  women  took  through 
the  years  in  social  issues  and  legislation  like  child  labor  and 
child-labor  laws.   I  had  been  interested  in  that  principally  through 
Anne.   Anne  was  quite  a  writer;  she  wrote  for  Good  Housekeeping.   And 
her  writing  had  interested  me  in  that  aspect.   I  think  you  can  see 
why  I  left  the  suffrage  campaign  and  went  to  take  charge  of  Anne 
Martin's  campaign.   She  was  interesting — much  more  interesting  than 
any  of  the  suffragists  were  then  or  some  of  the  workers  for  equal 
rights  for  women  are  today. 

She  was  interested  in  what  suffrage  could  bring  about. 

Yes,  and  that  interested  me,  of  course.   So  I  remember  bringing  that 
kind  of  talk  heavily  into  the  chautauqua  lectures.  They  weren't  long; 
I  think  they  lasted  about  twenty  minutes — something  like  that. 

Then,  did  you  go  right  on  into  Columbia  University? 

I  was  a  little  bit  late  in  getting  my  degree  because  Professor  Shepherd 
[William  R.]  made  a  mistake.   Shepherd  was  my  major  professor.  He 
thought  I  hadn't  handed  in  a  major  piece  of  work.  I  should  have  had 
the  degree  awarded  in  June  '23,  I  think.   I  was  in  New  York  in  '23. 
But  I  talked  to  Professor  Shepherd  and  got  it  straightened  out.  So 
I  got  my  M.A.  in  political  science  later  in  1923. 

And  did  you  go  to  school  full  time  or  did  you  do  something  else  on  the 
side? 

Oh,  no,  I  Just  went  to  Columbia.   I  concentrated  there  until  I  got 
enough  credits  for  my  degree.   I  have  forgotten  how  many  there  were. 

What  made  you  decide  to  go  back  and  get  another  degree? 

Well,  I  thought  that  I  would  probably  want  to  teach  again,  and  I 
didn't  think  I  could  get  back  into  teaching  without  having  something. 
I  think  that  was  the  way  I  reasoned.  And  after  I  had  gone  to  Columbia 
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Vernon:    and  gotten  a  degree,  I  did  consider  taking  a  teaching  position  at  a 
girls'  school  near  Philadelphia  called  the  Ogantz  School. 


Return  to  the  Woman's  Party:   Executive  Secretary,  1926-1930 


Vernon : 


Fry: 
Vernon : 


Fry: 

Vernon : 
Fry: 

Vernon: 


And  I  came  down  here  [Washington,  D.C.]  and  talked  to  Alice  [Paul]. 
I  can  remember  it  was  Alice.  And  I  said  I  was  considering  that  po 
sition,  and  she  said,  "Why  don't  you  come  back?"  I  have  forgotten 
what  she  wanted  to  do.   Study  or  something.  She  wanted  me  to  come 
back  and  take  charge  of  the  Woman's  Party  while  she  did  this.  That 
was  a  mistake,  probably;  Alice  never  really  wants  anybody  to  take 
charge . 

Did  Alice  go  out  of  the  country  then? 

Well,  she  may  have  been  out  of  the  country  or  she  may  have  gone  to 
school  some  place.   I've  forgotten  what  she  did.  But  she  was  in 
touch  more  or  less,  directing  things.  We  had  the  national  campaign 
to  win  for  President  Hoover  in  19281.  And  Alice  was  so  anxious  to 
repeat  what  we  had  done  in  19l6  [support  a  presidential  candidate 
to  make  a  cause  an  issue]  practically,  that  she  persuaded  me  and 
I  persuaded  other  people  that  the  thing  to  do  was  to  support  Mr. 
Hoover  in  this  campaign.  And  my  memory  is  not  clear  enough  about 
this   (I  oughtn't  to  speak  about  it  without  consulting  Alice),  but 
my  memory  is  that  we  had  had  a  delegation  to  Hoover — this  was 
before  he  was  president  in  1928 — and  that  he  hadn't  made  a  straight- 
out  declaration  for  the  equal  rights  amendment.   I've  forgotten  what 
he  did  say;  must  be  in  Equal  Rights  some  place,  but  it  wasn't  a 
straight-out  declaration.  We  equivocated,  I  think,  and  decided  to 
support  him.   I  can  remember  some  of  our  members  objecting.  Emma 
Wold  particularly.  And  Anne  and  I  had  to  explain  to  her  that  it  was 
so  necessary  to  make  ERA  a  political  issue  that  we  would  have  to  try 
to  get  Hoover's  declaration  and  then  support  him.   I  guess  that  was 
Alice's  reasoning  with  me.   I  don't  know  how  effective  we  were. 

The  Woman's  Party  must  have  focused  on  the  equal  rights  amendment  just 
as  you  came  back  to  work  with  it . 

Oh,  from  the  very  beginning.  That's  what  it  was  formed  for,  darling. 

Well,  I  mean  after  suffrage;  it  didn't  submit  an  amendment  until  1923. 
And  that  is  about  the  time  that  you  came  back  to  work  with  it. 


No,  I  came  back  later  than  that,  darling; 
something  like  that . 


it  was  more  like  1925  or 


Fry:       Oh.  Well,  you  got  your  degree  in  1923  and  you  came  straight  from 
there  into  ,the  Woman's  Party,  is  that  right? 

Vernon:    No.   I  promptly  went  back  to  the  chautauqua. 

Fry:       And  then  after  a  year  or  two,  you  came  to  the  Woman's  Party. 

Vernon:    Yes.   I  think  that's  the  way  it  was. 

Fry:       Well,  this  says  that  you  served  as  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
Woman's  Party  from  1926  to  1930. 

Vernon:    That's  what  I  called  it,  did  I?  Executive  secretary. 

Fry:       That's  what  you  called  it  in  the  Wilmington  Friends  School  Bulletin 
story  [spring,  1969]. 

Vernon:    I  said  '26? 

Fry:       Yes. 

Vernon:    Well,  that's  about  right. 

Fry:       So  that  the  main  push  then  was  to  get  the  equal  rights  amendment 
through  just  as  you  had  gotten  the  suffrage  amendment  through.* 


Women-For-Congress  Campaign,  192U:  Reminder  of  1915  Motor  Trip 

Vernon:    I  didn't  tell  you  about  supporting  the — that's  where  I  was  in  1923-2U. 
We  ran  a  woman  for  Congress.  Did  you  know  about  that? 

Fry:       Oh,  yes.  Now  that  is  what  I  understood:  that  you  had  a  year  there 
where  you  tried  to  get  women  in  Congress. 

Vernon:    Yes.   It  was  a  very  laudable  thing  to  do.   I  wish  we  had  pushed  harder. 
"I  wish  we  had  continued  onward.   I  don't  know  why  we  didn't.  But 


*As  executive  secretary  of  the  National  Woman's  Party,  one  of  Mabel 
Vernon' s  achievements,  not  discussed  in  these  interviews,  was  the 
directing  of  arrangements  for  the  national  convention  at  Colorado 
Springs,  July  7-10,  1920.  See  appendix  for  her  statement  on  equal 
rights  which  was  the  focus  of  this  convention. 
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Vernon:    there  was  a  woman  running  in  Meadville,  Pennsylvania.  And  I  went 
out  to  assist  in  her  campaign.   Mrs.  Culbertson  [Elizabeth].   What 
she  was  I  don't  remember. 


Fry: 
Vernon: 


Fry: 
Vernon : 

Fry: 
Vernon : 

Fry: 
Vernon : 


Fry: 


Vernon : 


Fry: 
Vernon : 

Fry: 
Vernon : 


Democrat  or  Republican? 

I  don ' t  know  whether  she  had  any  party  or  not ;  perhaps  she  was  an 
independent.  But  at  any  rate,  I  went  out  to  assit  in  her  campaign, 
and  Lucy  Branham  was  with  me  part  of  the  time.   We  ran  a  good  cam 
paign.   I  remember  Zona  Gale;  well,  did  you  ever  hear  of  Zona  Gale? 

Oh,  yes. 

Well,  Zona  Gale  came  down  to  speak  to  a  banquet  we  had  in  Fjrie  or 
Meadville.   Lovely  person. 

Did  Anne  Martin  do  anything  political  in  '2U? 

No.   She  didn't  assist  in  that  campaign.   I  don't  remember  what  Anne 
was  doing.   I  didn't  campaign  for  any  other  woman.  And  then  Margaret 
Whittemore  and  I  ran  a  trip.   Did  you  hear  about  that  trip? 

No. 

Well,  Margaret  was  an  expert  driver  and  she  had  a  little  car  which  she 
called  Lucretia  Mott .  And  we  started  off.   I  met  her  in  Indianapolis. 
That  must  have  been  in  the — sorry,  I  don't  remember  the  dates,  but 
it  was  in  the  spring  of  192U — must  have  been  '2^. 


This  campaign  was  for  women  for  Congress  and  you 
your  car — 


a  big  sign  on 


Saying  "Women  for  Congress."  I  don't  remember  all  the  places  we 
stopped;  but  it  was  extensive,  following  that  southern  route  to  the 
West.   You  see,  Margaret  lived  in  Santa  Barbara.  And  we  were  making 
toward  Santa  Barbara.   San  Diego,  that  is  the  only  time  I  had  stopped 
in  San  Diego.   And  on  up  to  Santa  Barbara. 

Did  you  go  back  through  Kansas  City  and  Omaha? 

I  think  we  started  in  Indianapolis.  Wonderful  gatherings  there; 
wonderful  women  there. 

Were  you  again  the  advance  man  as  you  had  been  before? 

No,  I  was  sitting  in  the  car.  I  was  the  chief  speaker.   It  was  just 
we  two.  We  didn't  have  anyone  in  advance  of  us  that  I  remember.  Just 
Margaret  and  I;  and  we  had  had  our  meetings  prepared  for  us,  I  guess, 
by  good  scouts — good  members  of  the  Woman's  Party.   I  don't  remember 
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Vernon:   many  other  places.   I  do  remember  Indianapolis.   I  remember  getting 
stuck  in  a  flood  down  in  Arizona. 

Fry:       How  did  you  get  out,  do  you  remember? 
Vernon:    No.   Just  drove  Liz  again.  A  Ford  it  was. 

Fry:       I  guess  you  didn't  have  petitions  for  people  to  sign  this  time, 
did  you? 

Vernon:  No,  we  .just  had  to  support  the  idea  of  women  for  Congress  and  there 
weren't  any  individual  women  that  I  know  about  except  my  candidate. 
I  don't  remember.  But  forwarding  the  idea  was  my  objective. 

Fry:  This  wasn't  in  time  to  try  to  get  women  to  run,  was  it?  It  was  too 
late  in  the  election  year  for  that? 

Vernon:  I  don't  remember. 

Fry:  What  did  you  do  in  San  Diego? 

Vernon:  Oh,  just  held  meetings  and  held  forth. 

Fry:  Then  you  went  on  up  to  Santa  Barbara. 

Vernon :    There  we  had  marvelous  meetings .  That  was  Margaret ' s  home  town ,  you 
see;  at  least  it  was  her  adopted  town — she  came  from  Detroit. 

Fry:       Did  you  get  on  up  to  San  Francisco? 
Vernon:    Yes,  but  I  don't  remember  it. 

Fry:       Well,  that  could  be  found  in  the  papers  there  if  we  get  the  dates 
from  here. 

Vernon:    I  don't  remember  getting  back  from  that  trip  either.   I  don't 
remember  where  it  was — came  back  to  Washington,  I  guess. 

Fry:       And  then  that  was  another  presidential  election  year. 

Vernon:    I  probably  made  this  trip  across  the  country  before  I  went  to  Mead- 
ville  [Pennsylvania],  et  cetera,  to  campaign.  Because  I  know  that 
from  the  campaign  in  Meadville  I  went  to  a  big  mass  meeting  we  had 
in  Philadelphia.  That's  where  the  man  laughed.  We  had  a  big  mass 
meeting  in  Philadelphia  all  about  women  in  Congress.  This  was  to  be 
the  finale  of  that  campaign.  Frank  Walsh  came.  He  had  been  the 
chairman  of  the  industrial  commission  at  the  time  of  the  war.  Oh, 
Sara  [Bard  Field]  and  I  could  tell  you  tales  about  Frank — because 
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Vernon:    he  was  a  Kansas  City  lawyer  and  he  helped  us  so  in  Kansas  City  when 
Sara  and  I  were  coming  there  [1915] • 

Fry:       What  did  Frank  Walsh  do  [1915]? 

Vernon:    Well,  he  provided  the  automobile  for  me  to  go  to  speak  in  advance  of 
their  arrival,  you  know.   I  got  into  Kansas  City  probably  a  week 
ahead,  and  I  went  to  speak  every  night  down  on  the  street  corner. 
And  Frank  and  his  chauffeur  would  provide  the  automobile.  The  chauffeur 
would  stand  there  beside  me  to  protect  me  from  the  crowd. 

Fry:       What  do  you  mean,  protect  you  from  the  crowd? 

Vernon:    Well,  he  thought — this  was  ignorance  on  his  part,  darling — that  he 
,     needed  to  be  there  to  see  that  nothing  happened  to  me.  Very  nice 
boy,  Walter.   I  remember  him. 

Fry:       The  only  other  person  I  have  any  information  on  in  that  Kansas  episode 
was  William  Allen  White. 

Vernon:    Oh,  yes.  We  went  to  see  him,  at  least  I  went  to  see  him. 

Fry:       Yes,  and  I  guess  he — 

Vernon:    Maybe  that  was  another  campaign  stop  that  I  had  in  Kansas. 

Fry:       Emporia. 

Vernon:    Emporia,  that's  right.  But  Kansas  City  was  where  I  first  met  Malvina 
Lindsey.  She  had  just  become  head  of  the  woman's  department  on  the 
Kansas  City  Post ;  and  so  Frank  sent  me  down  to  Malvina  to  give  her  a 
story.   In  later  years  she  had  a  column  in  the  Washington  Post.   She 
became  a  friend  of  ours.  She  lived  here  [Boston  House,  Washington, 
B.C. ]  recently. 

Fry:       Now,  was  this  on  Sara's  trip? 

Vernon:    Yes.  On  Sara's  trip.  1915-  So  I  am  running  ahead. 

I  know  what  made  me  think  of  Frank  Walsh.  He  came  to  speak  at 
the  Philadelphia  meeting,  and  I  can  remember  when  I  was  raising  money 
Frank  gallantly  stepped  forward  and  pledged. a  hundred  dollars.  He 
was  a  good  scout.  He  made  a  splendid  speech  at  the  Philadelphia 
meeting.  And  it  was  while  I  was  raising  that  money  that  the  man 
laughed,  when  I  said,  "Who  will  give  a  thousand  dollars?"  And  Mary 
Winsor  immediately  piped  up,  "I  will  give  it."  That's  the  story 
you  recall,  isn't  it? 


Fry: 


And  she  just  did  it  in  reaction  to  that  man. 
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Vernon:  I  said  to  Anita,  "Why  did  Mary — how  did  Mary  happen  to  give  a  thousand 
dollars?"  She  was  very  well-off,  but  she  wasn't  so  wealthy.  Well, 
that  was  all  in  192^, 

- 

Fry:     Then  it  was  after  that  that  you  took  over  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
Woman's  Party,  Did  you  work  right  with  Alice  then  or  did  you — 

Vernon:   I  don't  remember  seeing  much  of  her.  She  came  and  went,  as  I  remember. 

Fry:     Well,  Alice  got  involved  in  her  work  in  Europe  in  the  late  '20s,  didn't 
she? 

Vernon:  I  don't  know  when  she  began  that.  You  mean  in  Geneva? 
"fry:     Yes. 

Vernon:  That's  where  we  need  the  Suffragist.  We  need  the  Suffragist  because 
Alice  on  dates  is  not  so  good. 

Fry:     I  hope  we  can  get  hold  of  some.  Maybe  we  could  if  Alice  were  here. 
Vernon:  We  need  to  get  hold  of  them.   I  don't  know  when  she  began  that  work. 


Equal  Rights  Amendment:  Hoover  Campaign,  1928 


Fry:     Well,  then  in  the  1928  election  your  emphasis  was  on  Hoover,  is  that 
right?* 


*Equal  Rights  issues  of  June  and  July  1928  report  that  Mabel  Vernon  led 
delegations  to  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  conventions  and  spoke 
for  equal  rights  before  the  resolutions  committee  of  each.  Mabel  Vernon' s 
speech  to  the  resolutions  committee  of  the  Republican  convention,  June  12, 
1Q28,  from  Equal  Rights,  June  23,  1928: 

"The  fight  for  Equal  Rights  is  Just  as  certain  of  success  as 
was  the  fight  for  votes  for  women,  for  education  for  women, 
and  every  other  fight  to  free  women  from  unnatural  and  unbear 
able  restrictions.  The  members  of  this  committee  know  that  no 
matter  what  their  individual  sentiments  may  be,  we  are  bound  to 
reach  the  goal  for  which  we  are  striving  of  equality  in  every 
part  of  life. 

Your  action  at  this  convention  will  affect  the  length  of  time 
that  will  be  required  for  the  immediate  work  of  putting  women 
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Vernon:  That  was  it;  we  were  supporting  Hoover, 

Fry:     What  was  Al  Smith's  attitude  on  equal  rights? 

Vernon:   I  don't  know  that  he  had  one.  We  never  got  a  good  clear  one  from  him 
that  I  remember.   I  was  in  New  York  for  part  of  that  campaign.   It  was 
pretty  rough.**  I  never  understood  Alice  on  this  campaign  very  well 
because,  as  I  say,  I  was  in  New  York  trying  to  get  support  for  Hoover, 
and  Mary  Moss  Wellborn  was  there  too.   She  was  a  southern  girl  who  was 
just — well,  I  thought  she  was  wonderful.  And  Mary  Moss  had  gotten  us  a 
store,  a  vacant  store,  on  Fifth  Avenue;  we  had  a  display  of  Hoover 
material,  of  women's  rights  material  there  and  so  on.  And  we  arranged 
to  go  to  a  demonstration  for  Al  Smith  in  a  car  with  a  banner  supporting 
Hoover.   And  they  tried  to  upset  our  automobile. 

Fry:     Who? 

Vernon:  Well,  the  crowd  of  Smith  supporters.   That  was  a  little  bit  risky. 
Elizabeth  Rogers  [Mrs.  John,  Jr.]  was  in  the  car.   Seems  like  I  was 
standing  up  in  the  front  seat  speaking  and  Mrs.  Rogers  was  in  the  back. 
Well,  this  caused  quite  a  story.  And  Alice  said  something  that  I  never 
understood  (she  may  not  have  said  it;  it  may  have  been  a  false  report); 
namely,  that  the  Republicans  wouldn't  want  the  women  campaigning  for 
them  again,  or  something  like  that.   Something  critical  of  our  efforts. 

Fry:     That  the  Republicans  would  not  want  the  women? 


on  an  equal  plane  with  men  before  the  law.   The  question 
you  will  decide  today  is  whether  you  will  waste  your 
strength  in  trying  to  stay  the  inevitable  advance  of 
women  or  will  -use  your  power  to  pass  the  amendment,  thus 
speeding  the  time  when  men  and  women  as  human  beings  will 
have  Equal  Rights,  equal  privileges  and  equal  responsibil 
ities  in  all  pursuits  of  life. 

We  believe  your  wisdom,  experience  and  love  of  fair  play 
will  lead  you  to  decide  to  give  us  your  help." 

The  cover  of  the  June  30  issue  features  "Our  Speakers  at  the 
Republican  Convention."  Mabel  Vernon  is  at  the  center  of  the  group. 
Her  stance  is  not  like  that  of  any  of  the  other  women;  it  is  the  dynam 
ically  angular  one  described  by  Rebecca  Reyher  in  her  introduction  to 
this  volume.   [Ed.] 

**A  picture  of  Mabel  Vernon  and  two  colleagues  about  to  open  the  New 
York  office  for  the  Hoover  campaign  appears  on  the  October  20,  1928 
issue  of  Equal  Rights  with  the  caption  "Off  to  the  Front."   [Ed.] 
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Vernon:  Yes,  if  this  was  the  kind  of  support  they  gave,  with  the  crowd 

attacking  their  speakers  and  things  like  that.   She  may  not  have 
said  it;  it  came  to  me  indirectly,  via  Maud  Younger  or  somebody  like 
that.  Ever  hear  of  Maud  Younger? 

Fry:  Sure.  Was  she  working  in  New  York  at  that  time? 

Vernon:  I  guess  she  was  in  Washington.   Did  Sara  ever  talk  to  you  about  Maud? 

Fry:  Yes,  she  did.   She  and  Maud  were  very  close  friends  there  for  a  while. 

Vernon:  They  had  worked  in  California  together. 

Fry:  When  Hoover  won,  what  happened  with  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment? 

Vernon:  Nothing,  that  I  remember. 

Fry:     When  did  you  first  decide  that  maybe  it  wasn't  such  a  good  idea  to  back 
Hoover? 

Vernon:   That  it  wasn't? 

Fry:     Yes.   You  told  me  that  you  thought  that  maybe  it  wasn't  a  good  idea. 

Vernon:   I  said  that  some  of  our  members  felt  that  because  Hoover  hadn't  made  an 
out  and  out  commitment  we  shouldn't  support  him.   I've  already  mentioned 
Emma  Wold.   Great  friend  of  Sara's.   Sara  called  her  Thelma.   That  was  the 
name  Emma's  sisters  called  her,  and  I  think  Thelma  is  the  equivalent  of 
Emma  in  Norwegian.  Well,  Sara  and  Emma  had  known  each  other  in  Oregon. 
I  think  Emma  was  the  first  one  who  said  to  me  that  she  didn't  see  how 
we  could  consistently  support  Hoover  when  he  had  made  such  an  equivocal 
statement.   And  I  explained  to  her,  I  don't  know  how  clearly,  that  it 
was  Alice's  idea  that  the  issue  had  to  be  made  political,  and  we  could 
do  it  by  introducing  it  into  the  national  campaign.   Emma  said,  "Well, 
Mabel,  I  will  go  along  with  you  if  you  think  this  is  the  right  course." 
We  were  very  good  friends;  she  trusted  my  judgment,  which  I  don't  think 
was  necessarily  good.  [Laughter] 

Fry:     You  mean  as  you  look  back  on  it  now? 

Vernon:  No,  I  think  I  felt  it  at  the  time.  I  never  felt  a  great  conviction 

because  I  think  I  felt  much  the  same  as  Emma.   But  it  was  politically 
expedient.   I  suppose  that  was  it;  I  don't  know.* 


*In  Equal  Rights,  September  22,  1928,  an  editorial  makes  the  point  that 
the  vice-presidential  candidate  on  the  Republican  ticket,  Senator 
Charles  Curtis,  had  introduced  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.   Thus,  in  an 
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Vernon ; 


about. 


But  I'm  interested  in  what  Burnita  [Judge  Matthews]  talked 


Tenth  Congress  of  the  International  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance,  1926: 
Speech  for  the  Woman's  Party 


Fry:     Judge  Matthews  just  remembered  that  there  was  a  great  congress. 

Vernon:  There  was  a  meeting  in  Paris,  which  I  will  tell  you  about  because  I  was 
very  much  identified  with  that.** 

Fry:     Well,  why  don't  we  go  on  into  your  meeting  in  Paris,  then.   That's  in 
the  thirties,  right? 

Vernon:  No,  that  was  earlier  than  that.   I  think  it  was  1928  [1926 — Ed.].   It 
was  the  International  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance.   Did  Burnita  remember 
that? 

Fry:     Yes.   That's  the  one. 

Vernon:  We  had  decided — Alice  had  decided  that  we  should  vie  as  the  Woman's 

Party  for  admission.   So  we  had  a  big  delegation — Florence  Bayard  Hilles 
and  several  women  of  that  calibre.   There  were  twenty-eight  of  us  in 
all ,  something  like  that . 

Fry :     My  goodness . 

Vernon:  We  had  decided — I  guess  Alice  and  the  council  all  had  decided — that  Doris 
Stevens  and  I  should  be  co-chairmen  of  the  delegation.  The  idea  all 
along  was  that  I  was  to  be  sent  as  a  delegate  and  as  co-chairman  prin 
cipally  because  I  could  speak  to  the  conference;  my  proverbial  [laughter] 
speaking  ability  was  to  be  called  upon.   As  I  have  told  Alice  many  times, 
she  never  paid  any  attention  to  what  I  said  at  all  because  I  said  it  in 
a  loud  voice.   [Laughter] 


election  where  it  was  important  to  interest  the  voters  in  the  issue  of 
equal  rights,  it  seemed  better  to  support  a  ticket  on  which  at  least 
one  member  was  a  strong  supporter.  Mabel  Vernon  also  made  a  statement 
in  Equal  Rights  to  this  effect. 

When  I  mentioned  this  editorial  and  her  statement  to  Mabel  Vernon, 
she  remembered  that  the  position  of  Senator  Curtis  had  been  important 
in  gaining  the  support  of  the  Woman's  Party  for  the  Republican  candi 
dates.   [Ed.] 

**The  New  York  Times  Index  for  1926,  p.  317,  documents  this  conference 
extensively.   It  was  held  in  late  May  and  early  June.   [Ed.] 
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Fry:     Well,  at  this  particular  time,  was  your  language  ability  necessary  too? 

Vernon:   The  meeting  was  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  I  don't  remember  using  anything 
but  English.  When  we  got  to  Paris  and  it  came  time  for  us  to  speak, 
for  some  reason  there  was  a  great  discussion  among  the  members  of  the 
delegation  as  to  whether  I  should  be  the  one  to  speak  or  Doris  should 
be  the  one  to  speak.  And  Anne  {Martin]  was  on  this  delegation  too. 
The  meeting  was  held  up  in  the  room  Anne  and  I  shared,  in — what  was  the 
name  of  the  hotel  on  the  Left  Bank?  It  is  the  name  of  Napoleon's  mother 
iLetizia] .   That's  where  Anne  and  I  had  headquarters.   Anita  [Pollitzer] 
had  gone  ahead  and  made  all  the  arrangements.  And  the  meeting  was  up 
in  our  room  to  decide  who  should  speak  to  the  Sorbonne  meeting  the  next 
day.   Mrs.  Corbett  Ashby  of  England  was  the  chairman  of  the  International 
Woman  Suffrage  Alliance  and  was  presiding  at  the  Sorbonne  meeting.  It  was 
finally  decided  that  I  should  be  the  one  to  make  the  speech. 

Well,  then  they  all  cleared  out  of  our  room  to  give  us  a  chance, 
and  Anita  and  Anne  and  I  worked  until  about  three  or  four  in  the  morning 
to  write  the  speech  that  I  was  to  make  the  next  day.   And  I  can  remember; 
I  can  see  Anita  on  that  bed.   I  think  I  told  her,  "This  is  a  night  I 
will  never  forget."  She  asked  me  a  little  while  ago,  "What  was  it  that 
night  that  you  will  never  forget?"  Anita,  with  all  sorts  of  press  re 
leases  that  had  come  to  her  from  Florence  Boeckel,  would  look  over  those 
things  and  say,  "Here,  Mabel,  here  is  something  good!"  [Laughter]  And 
then  she  would  give  me  something  from  one  of  those  statements  that  Flo 
rence  Boeckel  had  written.   Florence  was  extremely  able,  I  can't  tell 
you.   Boeckel — you  must  have  heard  her  name. 

Fry:     Boeckel,  B-o-e-c-k-e-l,  right? 
Vernon:   But  you  pronounce  it  "Bokel." 

Fry:     And  I  do  realize  that  she  was  extremely  able  because  of  the  articles 
here  in  the  Suffragist  that  she  wrote. 

Vernon:  Well,  Anita  would  pick  some  gem  out  of  Florence's  writing,  and  I  would 
make  note  of  it  and  prepare  for  what  I  was  to  say  the  next  morning. 
Now  this  is  really  unbelievable.   I  spoke  the  next  morning,  and  we  didn't 
get  admitted;  but  I  spoke  there  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  our  delegation  ap 
proved  mightily  of  my  speaking.  After  we  came  back  [to  the  U.S.],  I  can 
remember  sitting  in  the  garden  of  the  Woman's  Party,  and  Alice  told  me 
about  the  approval  that  she  had  had  from  all  members  of  the  delegation. 
And  she  said,  "Mabel,  it  was  the  time  for  you  to  have  died."   [Laughter] 
Do  you  know  that  I  reminded  her  of  that  a  little  while  ago  and  she  re 
membered  it.   [Laughter]   I  never  thought  she  would  acknowledge  it,  but 
she  remembered  it  and  did  acknowledge  it.  That's  all  I  know.   I  think 
Consuelo  was  there  probably  when  I  told  her.  That  was  probably  the  meet 
ing  that  Burnita  [Matthews]  was  talking  about.   We  did  have  a  wonderful 
delegation  there,  and  I  think  they~I  was  trying  to  think  of  some  of 
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Vernon:   the  English  women  there — Mrs.  Pethick-Lawrence  was  there,  Lady 
Rhondda,  Anne  Archbold — no,  her  name  is  not  Anne,  but  something 
Archbold.* 

Fry:     Archboll? 

Vernon:   B-o-l-d.   She  was  a  great  friend  of  Lady  Rhondda's;  worked  with  her. 
And  they  were  all  pulling  for  us . 

Fry:     Well,  I  don't  understand  why  you  didn't  get  admitted. 
Vernon:   I  don't  either. 

Fry:     Because  this  was  the  international  organization  to  provide  all  kinds 
of— 

Vernon:  Well,  of  course,  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  was 
really  the  big  suffrage  organization  in  this  country.   There  is  no 
doubt  about  that. 

Fry:     And  at  that  time  had  they  turned  into  the  League  of  Women  Voters? 

Vernon :  Yes . 

Fry:     Did  they  get  admitted? 

Vernon:   Oh,  they  always  had  been  members.   They  were  among  the  original  members. 
I  don't  know  what  the  situation  was  in  regard  to  the  old  suffrage  as 
sociation  and  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  but  we  weren't  admitted. 

Fry:     Do  you  think  that  they  were  saying  it  was  because  now  your  efforts  were 
devoted  to  equal  rights  for  women  or  anything  like  that? 

Vernon:  No,  I  don't  think  so.   Just  the  character  of  the  organization,  I  think. 

Fry:     Well,  you  had  certainly  shown  your  willingness  to  participate  by  taking 
over  such  a  large  delegation.  Wasn't  that  unusually  large? 

Vernon:  Yes,  unusually  large,  I  would  think.  And  some  of  the  women  were  very 

distinguished,  like  Florence  Bayard  Hilles.  I  can't  remember.   Crystal 


* Anne  Archbold  was  an  officer  of  the  Woman's  Party  from  Maine.   It  seems 
likely  that  Mabel  Vernon  meant  Helen  Alexander  Archdale  was  a  noted 
British  feminist  whose  visits  to  the  United  States  were  mentioned  in 
Equal  Rights  in  the  late  1920s  [Ed.]. 
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Vernon:  Eastman  was  in  Paris  at  that  time.   I  don't  know  whether  she  went  with 

us  or  not.   Stunning  women,  you  know.   Doris  Stevens  and  Crystal  Eastman. 

Fry:     Who  was  head  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters? 

Vernon:  I  don't  know  about  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  but  Mrs.  Corbett  Ashby 
was  the  English  woman  who  headed  the  International  Woman  Suffrage  Al 
liance. 

Do  you  want  to  give  us  a  cup  of  tea,  darling?   [To  Consuelo  Reyes.] 
Reyes:   Yes,  I  was  going  to  serve  a  cup  of  tea. 

Fry:  Well,  did  you  go  to  any  other  countries  or  do  anything  else  while  you 
were  there?  See  any  of  your  old  friends? 

Vernon:  No,  I  don't  think  we  did. 


Nationality  of  Women  and  Children,  Hague  Conference,  1930: 
for  Appointment  of  a  Woman  to  Delegation 


Work 


Fry:     There  was  a  later  conference,  the  one  on  consultation  of  nationalities. 

Vernon:  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  '30  or  '31.  Maybe  Burnita  [Matthews]  went 
to  that  conference  after  she  went  to  Paris;  I  have  forgotten.  Burnita 
was  there,  I  think.* 

Fry:     And  that's  what  Alice  got  so  involved  in  in  the  '30s.   She  worked  in 

Geneva  for  equal  rights  for  the  mother  in  deciding  the  child's  nation 
ality.   What  was  the  main  issue  there,  on  nationality? 

Vernon:   What  do  you  mean,  the  main  issue? 

Fry:     Well,  I  wonder  if  I  understand  it  correctly  that,  as  things  stood  then, 
if  a  man  lived  in  a  country  in  Europe  that  had,  for  instance,  in  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  become  another  country,  such  as  part  of  Germany 
was  given  to  Belgium,  and  he  was  German  he  could  choose  whether  he 
wanted  to  be  German  or  Belgian. 


*Judge  Burnita  Matthews  says  that  she  did  not  attend  the  Hague  confer 
ence  concerning  nationalities.   It  was  held  about  April  4-13,  1930,  and 
was  part  of  the  Hague  Conference  on  Codification  of  International  Law. 
The  banning  of  American  women  and  other  events  of  this  conference  are 
well  documented  in  the  New  York  Times  Index,  1930.   [Ed.] 
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Vernon:  Yes,  I  think  so.  You  will  have  to  talk  to  Alice  about  this.   But  his 
wife  had  to  take  whatever  nationality  he  chose,  and  then  a  minor  child 
had  to  take  whatever  nationality  the  parents  chose.   So  it  meant  that 
if  the  mother  were  Belgian  she  could  not  retain  her  Belgian  citizenship 
if  he  chose  German,  and  they  had  to  move  back  to  Germany  too.   So  that 
in  some  cases — 

Vernon:  Alice  will  be  the  explainer  of  that,  darling. 

Fry:     And  it  meant  that  the  child  always  had  the  nationality  of  the  father, 
1  guess. 

Vernon:   But  our  part  of  this  was  that  we  voted  in  the  council  to  send  a  represen 
tative  to  this  conference  and  if  possible  to  get  a  Woman's  Party  woman 
appointed  to  the  United  States  delegation.  And  we  chose  Emma  Wold,  who 
had  been  a  student  of  nationality,  to  be  our  representative,  the  one 
that  we  would  support.   Well,  I  took  this  at  its  face  value,  so  I  pro 
ceeded  to  help,  or  at  least  try,  to  get  Emma  appointed. 

And  we  had  an  undersecretary  of  state  at  that  time  whom  I  remember 
now;  I  took  a  particular  liking  to  him — Cotton,  C-o-t-t-o-n.   I  guess 
his  name  was  Joseph,  but  I  think  I  may  be  mixed  with  the  movie  actor. 
[Laughter]   But  at  any  rate,  his  name  was  Cotton.   And  we  established 
very  nice  relations  with  Mr.  Cotton.  Mary  Moss  [Wellborn]  had  a  lot  to 
do  with  that.  Mary  Moss  was  one  of  these  ingratiating  southerners  that 
you  have  met.   Talking  about  accent,  hers  was  Mississippi.   So  you 
could  see  what  that  did  to  the  English  language.  But  at  any  rate,  she 
got  along  with  all  those  State  Department  men  very  well  and  with  senators 
too. 

I  could  always  remember  this  story.   The  information  came  through 
that  they  weren't  going  to  appoint  anybody  outside  of  the  department. 
It  was  to  be  a  departmental — I  think  was  the  term  they  used,  a  depart 
mental  delegation. 

Fry:     The  State  Department,  you  mean? 


*In  a  1927  issue  of  Equal  Rights,  Emma  Wold  wrote  an  article  entitled 
"The  Nationality  of  Women  at  Home  and  Abroad."  The  editor's  note  to 
this  article  describes  Miss  Wold  as  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  Bar  and  of  the  Legal  Research  Department  of  the  National 
Woman's  Party."  She  is  further  described  as  "perhaps  the  most  outstand 
ing  authority  on  this  complex  subject."   [Ed.] 

**Ref erred  to  as  J.P.  Cotton  in  the  New  York  Times  Index,  1930. 
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Vernon:  Yes,  the  State  Department.  Mary  Moss  had  picked  this  up  over  at  the 
Senate.   So  I  sent  her  down  to  see  Cotton  about  this  to  find  out 
whether  this  was  correct  or  not,  and  he  met  her  right  at  the  door. 
She  told  him  this,  and  he  said,  "Where  did  you  get  that?"  And  Mary 
Moss  said,  "From  a  newspaperman."  And  when  she  came  back,  I  said,  "But 
Mary  Moss,  we  got  that  report  from  Senator  Capper  [Arthur]" — Senator 
Capper  of  Kansas.   And  Mary  Moss  said,  "Yes,  Miss  Vernon,  I  know;  but 
he's  a  newspaperman."   {Laughter]   That's  the  kind  of  girl  she  was; 
and  sure  enough,  he  was! 

Fry:     Very  shrewd. 

Vernon:  Yes,  very  shrewd  it  was.  Well,  at  any  rate,  they  did  appoint  Emma  then. 
It  was  a  departmental  delegation.   Ruth  Shipley,  who  was  head  of  the 
passport  division,  and  a  friend  of  ours,  went  as  a  member  of  the  delega 
tion;  and  Emma  was  appointed  an  advisor  (I  think  that  was  the  term)  to 
the  delegation. 

I  don't  know  what  happened  in  the  Woman's  Party  at  that  time.   I 
hesitate  to  speak  about  this,  but  apparently  the  endorsement  of  Emma 
Wold  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  some  people,  I  don't  know,  and 
they  began  to  start  a  campaign  for  Doris  Stevens.   One  of  our  friends 
down  at  the  State  Department  called  us  up  one  day — Green  Hackworth. 
I  don't  know  if  his  name  means  anything  to  you;  he  was  afterwards  ap 
pointed  to  the  World  Court  as  the  United  States  representative.   He 
called  us  up  and  said  to  Mary  Moss,  "I  thought  maybe  I  should  tell  you 
that  Miss  Paul  and  Mrs.  Rogers  of  New  York  have  just  been  down  here 
advocating  the  appointment  of  Doris  Stevens."  I  never  talked  to  Alice 
about  this .   I  ought  to  do  it ,  the  way  I  talked  about  my  dying ;  but  I 
never  have.   But  that  came  from  Green  Hackworth;  I  never  understood  why. 
And,  of  course,  nothing  came  of  it.   Doris  went  at  the  head  of  a  large 
party. 

Fry:     She  did  go? 

Vernon:   She  did  go  to  the  Hague. 

Fry:     Well,  what  happened  to  Emma  Wold? 

Vernon:   She  was  appointed  as  a  consultant.   She  was  appointed  just  as  Cotton  told 
us  she  would  be.  He  greatly  valued  Emma's  work. 

Fry:     So  Emma — 

Vernon:  Emma  was  the  consultant  to  the  United  States  delegation.  It  was  a  po 
sition  that  carried  some  prestige.  And  Doris  went  just  as  the  head  of 
a  delegation  of  women. 

Fry:     Was  that  at  all  a  delegation  of  the  Woman's  Party? 
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Vernon:  Oh,  of  course,  darling.  Alice  and  I  have  never  talked  about  it. 

Fry:  What  was  the  outcome  of  that  conference? 

Vernon:  1  would  have  to  talk  to  Alice  about  that. 

Fry:  Well,  did  you  go? 

Vernon:  No,  my  business  was  to  get  Emma  there  and  I  did.   As  a  consultant. 
It  wasn't  all  that  we  had  wanted,  but  it  was  better  than  nothing. 
And  it  was  true,  it  was  a  departmental  delegation. 

That  was  my  last — shortly  after  that  I  left  the  Woman's  Party. 
Fry:     Oh,  now  what — 

Vernon:  Now  I  can't  tell  you  why  I  left.   [Laughter]  Maybe  Alice  can. 
Fry:     And  you  at  that  point  went  to  work  where? 

Vernon:  At  the  Women's  International  League.  It  took  me  a  little  while  to  make 
up  my  mind.   I  went  home  to  Wilmington  for  a  while. 

But  I  can't  tell  you  what  happened  in  the  Woman's  Party. 
Fry:     Did  you  ever  feel  waylayed  by  offers  to  marry  and  settle  down? 
Vernon:   Oh,  mercy  no!  [Laughter] 
Fry:     Just  thought  I'd  ask. 
Vernon:  Did  you? 

Fry:     Yes,  I  did.   I  have  three  sons  to  prove  it.   But  I  don't  want  to  tape 
record  my  life  here;  I  want  to  tape  record  yours. 


Campaign  Director  for  Women's  International  League;  Transcontinental 
Peace  Caravan,  1931 

Fry:     What  about  giving  us  a  view  of  what  you  did  in  your  first  years  working 
for  the  International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom. 

Vernon:   Oh,  darling,  that's  a  long  story.   I'd  have  to  take  a — we  had  a  trip 
across  the  country,  you  know.   I've  been  thinking  about  this  a  little 
bit.   It  was  very  similar  to  the  1915  trip  across  the  country.   Sara — 
bless  her  dear 'heart — came  down  to  Hollywood.  We  were  having  a  WIL 
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Vernon:   convention  in  Hollywood — has  she  ever  told  you  about  this? 

Fry:  No,  I  knew  that  she  worked  some  for  WIL,  but  she  hasn't  told  me  about 
anything  specific. 

Vernon:  We  had  a  convention,  and  there  we  planned  a  delegation  across  the 
country;  and  we  set  off  just  as  we  had  in  San  Francisco,  you  know,, 
from  a  big  meeting.  A  big  meeting  was  held  I  have  forgotten  where — 
some  stadium  in  Hollywood — and  Sara  came  down  and  made  the  speech  to 
send  them  off.  Whenever  I  wanted  a  good  speaker,  I  sent  for  Sara. 
And  Sara  came.  Erskine  Scott  Wood,  her  husband,  came  with  her. 

Fry:     Oh,  how  nice. 

Vernon:  Yes,  that  was  nice.  And  Sara  made  a  rousing  speech  such  as  the  WIL — 
well,  I  think  they  appreciated  it — I'm  sure  they  did;  they  hadn't  had 
many  speeches  of  that  kind. 

Fry:     This  would  have  been  in  the  thirties,  I  guess;  is  that  right? 

Vernon:  Well,  the  petition  that  we  were  gathering  across  the  country  was  to  be 
sent  to  the  World  Disarmament  Conference  that  was  to  be  held  in  Geneva, 
I  think  it  was  1932;  is  that  the  date? 

Fry:     We  can  look  that  up  and  check  on  the  exact  date,  now  that  we  know  what 
the  conference  was.*  And  this  petition  was  to  gether  signatures  for 
the  United  States — 

Vernon:  Oh,  they  had  a — I  think  they  called  it  the  Golden  Book.  They  presented 
there  a  mighty  petition.   From  all  over  the  world,  you  know,  all  over 
the  world  that  petition  came. 

Fry:     For  disarmament  all  over  the  world. 

Vernon:  Yes,  for  world  disarmament,  which  is  the  only  sane  kind  of  disarmament. 

Fry:     Well,  along  about  this  time — you  go  ahead  and  tell  about  your  trip. 
I  was  going  to  ask  you  another  question. 

Vernon:  Well,  I'd  rather  you'd  ask  the  question.  The  trip  would  be  quite  a 
long  tale.  We  got  here  [Washington,  D.C.]  and  Jane  Addams  and  other 
leaders  in  the  WIL  met  us  here— I  guess  it  was  about  a  two-months  trip. 

Fry:     Was  Sara  with  you  on  this  trip? 


*1932  is  correct.   [Ed.] 
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Vernon:  No. 

Fry:     Who  was  with  you? 

Vernon:  Oh,  we  had  various  members.  Hannah  Clothier  Hull.  Did  you  ever  meet 
Mrs.  Hull,  darling?  Her  husband  [William  Isaac  Hull]  was  a  professor 
at  my  college.   I  remember  when  I  went  to  see  Mrs.  Hull  when  I  first 
started  with  the  WIL.  Dr.  Hull  received  me,  "My  old  friend  and 
student."  I  can  hear  him  saying  that  yet.  He  taught  me  history  at 
Swarthmore . 

Fry:     When  you  got  here  to  Washington,  what  did  you  do  with  the  petition? 

Vernon:  We  took  it  to  President  Hoover.   Jane  Addams  was  a  powerful  name, 

darling.  We  had  a  big  meeting  at  the  Belasco  [Theatre].   See,  I  was 
using  my  Woman's  Party  experience,  modeling  it  on  the  same  lines. 

Fry:     And  as  you  did  with  Sara,  did  you  try  to  get  governors'  signatures 
in  the — 

1 

Vernon:  Yes,  as  we  went  along. 

Fry:  In  the  top  of  the  political  establishment  in  each  state? 

Vernon :  Yes . 

Fry:  Then  that  petition  was  taken  to  Europe,  was  it?  To  the  conference? 

Vernon:  You  see,  every  country  that  had  any  disarmament  at  all  was  sending 
petitions.  And  this  one  called  the  Golden  Book,  as  I  told  you,  was 
presented  to  the  disarmament  conference. 

Fry:     Do  you  know  who  went  over  to  that  conference?  Did  you  go? 

Vernon:  I  went  later.  I  didn't  go  to  the  conference.  I  can't  remember, 
darling.  The  WIL  records  would  have  that,  if  we  were  interested 
in  it. 

Fry:     Did  you  ever  take  time  off  and  rest,  Mabel? 

Vernon:  Yes,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  did.   I  left  the  "caravan,"  as  we  called  it, 
I  think  at  Minneapolis  and  went  up  to  Duluth  and  took  a  boat  and  went 
down  to — where  would  I  land? — someplace  in  Michigan.   I  went  to  Mackinaw 
for  a  while  and  stayed  there — I  think  this  was  all  in  about  ten  days. 
But  that  was  a  wonderful  idea  to  have  that  trip  down  the  lake. 

Fry:     Because  I  wondered  how  you  just  kept  going  and  going. 
Vernon:   I  didn't. 
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Fry:     Because  I  remember  how  very  difficult  Sara's  trip  was  physically  in 
1915. 

Vernon:  Well,  I  didn't  take  any  time  off  on  that  trip,  but  on  this  trip  I  did. 
Fry:     You  were  getting  wiser,  weren't  you? 

Vernon:  Well,  I  was  traveling  more  with  the  caravan  this  time,  you  see.  We 

had  a  Goucher  College  student;  I  think  she  had  curvature  of  the  spine, 
or  something  like1 that.   She  was  driving  the  car.   Dorothy  Cook. 

Fry:     It  must  have  been  a  marvelous  experience  for  her,  as  a  student. 

Vernon:  It  was.   I  think  her  mother  was  that  same  Joseph  Cotton's  secretary. 

I  think  I  can  remember  telling  Mrs.  Cook  when  I  met  her  what  a  wonder 
ful  secretary  she  was;  and  she  said,  "Yes,  Mr.  Cotton  told  me  when  I 
came  here,  'You  can  make  me  or  break  me,  Mrs.  Cook.'   And  I  said, 
"There's  no  question  which  you  did."  She  was  Dorothy's  mother;  Dorothy 
was  the  one  who  worked  hard,  that  girl,  at  the  wheel — an  excellent 
driver. 

Fry:     The  question  I  was  going  to  ask  you  was,  since  this  was  the  time  when 

Hitler  was  beginning  to  be  at  the  height  of  his  power  in  Germany,  did 

you  have  any  chapters  in  Germany  at  that  time  that  were  working  with 
you  on  this  that  you  knew  of? 

Vernon:  No.   This  was  a  little  early  for  Hitler. 

Fry:     Well,  '32  and  '33  he  was  pretty  much  in  power. 

Vernon:  Was  he?  I  thought  he  came  along  in  '37. 

Fry:  No,  I  think  he  was  in  by  '32,  but  was  not  recognized  too  much  as  a 
threat.  So  that's  why  I  was  curious  as  to  whether  the  disarmament 
movement  had  extended  to  Germany  at  that  time. 

Vernon:  I  guess  we  didn't  have  much  to  do  with  Germany  at  that  time.   I  don't 
think  we  did.   I  don't  remember. 

Fry:     What  were  your  primary  nations? 

Vernon:  For  world  disarmament?  Well,  of  course,  I  was  principally  concerned 
with  the  United  States. 
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Peoples  Mandate  Committee ,  1935-1955; 
Techniques  for  Peace 


Use  of  Suffrage  Campaign 


Fry:     Did  you  have  any  serious  opposition  here  in  the  United  States  at  your 
efforts  for  disarmament? 

Vernon:  I  don't  know  where  it  came  from. 

Fry:     I  was  wondering  what  form  it  would  take.  You  know  it  could  be  anything 
from  just  ignoring  you  to  actually  campaigning  against  you. 

Later  on  Roosevelt's  [Franklin  D.]  national  defense  policy  began 
to  increase  the  armament  movement  in  this  country.  Remember? 

Vernon:  We  got  along  very  well  with  Roosevelt. 
Fry:     You  did? 

Vernon:  That  came  into  the  [Peoples]  Mandate  Committee.  We  had  had  more  contact 
with  Roosevelt  in  the  Mandate  Committee  than  anywhere  else.  But  I  start 
ed  the  Mandate  Committee  in  1935.   By  the  way,  did  you  know  that  Mary 
Woolley  was  the  chairman  of  the  Peoples  Mandate?  Do  you  know  the  name 
of  Mary  Woolley  at  all?  Mt.  Holyoke,  the  president  of  Mt.  Holyoke? 

Fry:     A  marvelous  woman  educator. 

Vernon:  Well,  she  was  the  chairman  of  the  Peoples  Mandate.   But  I  was  thinking 
of  some  of  the  meetings  we  had  with  Roosevelt,  face  to  face  meetings 
which  came  more  in  the  peoples  mandate  campaign  than  it  did  in  the  WIL. 
That's  another  story  that  begins  with  1935,  darling.   I  left  the  WIL 
in  1935.* 


*The  appendix  contains  a  letter  from  Mabel  Vernon  to  Anne  Martin, 
May  10,  1935,  containing  her  early  thoughts  about  the  possibilities 
for  a  mandate  campaign.   It  also  contains  an  indication  of  the  diffi 
culties  she  faced  working  within  the  WIL. 

A  letter  of  August  3  indicates  that  there  was  more  difficulty 
than  the  May  letter  anticipated  in  launching  the  European  campaign: 
"Miss  Balch  wrote  Mrs.  Hull  that  much  of  my  plan  was  'impracticable* 
and  that  the  'stunt  aspects'  of  it  were  'alien*  to  her  and  'all  the 
rest  of  us  over  here." 

Other  correspondence  between  Mabel  Vernon  and  Anne  Martin,  and 
between  Anne  Martin  and  WIL  officers,  gives  further  indication  that  a 
creative  campaign  director  faced  problems  in  the  WIL  at  that  time. 
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Vernon:       We  had  started  the  Peoples  Mandate  before  I  left  there,  to  get 
this  petition  all  over  the  world  to  end  war.  That  was  its  name  in 
the  beginning:  "Peoples  Mandate  to  End  War." 

Fry:     And  was  that  connected  with  WILPF  later,  or  was  it  independent? 

Vernon:  It  became  independent.   It  started  as  a  mandate  coirgnlttee,  and  it  was 
semi- independent  then.  We  had  headquarters  down  at  the  Willard  Hotel, 
and  the  WIL  had  headquarters  on  Seventeenth  Street.   It  was  semi- 
independent  because  we  were  raising  money  for  the  mandate  campaign. 


Meeting  with  Roosevelt  Before  the  Inter-American  Conference  for  the 
Maintenance  of  Peace,  1936. 


Fry:     Well,  tell  me  about  your  meetings  with  Roosevelt.   That  would  be  most 
interesting. 

Vernon:  Oh,  they  are  marvelous  stories. 

I  admired  him  greatly.  I  was  trying  to  think  of  the  first  one 
we  had.  Ahh,  Mr.  Welles,  too,  comes  into  this  picture,  doesn't  he, 
darling?  He  was  our  powerful  friend,  Sumner  Welles. 


Fry: 


Oh,  Sumner  Welles. 


This  correspondence  is  in  the  Anne  Martin  collection,  The  Bancroft 
Library. 

A  mimeographed  letter  from  Mabel  Vernon  (August  27,  1935)  details 
the  plans  for  an  international  radio  hook-up  between  Europe  and  the 
United  States  on  September  6  to  launch  the  Peoples  Mandate.  When  I 
[Ed.]  asked  Mabel  Vernon  if  this  hook-up  had  occurred,  she  said,  "I'm 
sure  it  must  have." 


Mabel  Vernon  remembers  going  to  Geneva  to  meet  with  an  interna 
tional  group  to  begin  the  mandate  campaign.  A  letter  dates  this  meeting 
September  12,  1935. 

A  list  of  the  organizations  in  the  United  States  which  secured  sig 
natures  to  the  mandate  gives  some  indication  of  the  scope  and  method  of 
Mabel  Vernon 's  work 
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Vernon:  Who  was  the  undersecretary  of  state.  When  did  I  make  friends  with 
Sumner?  Pretty  far  back,  wasn't  it? 

Reyes:   Tommy  [Thomas  Burke]  too. 

Vernon:  Oh,  no,  no.  Tommy  was  entirely  subsidiary.  We  made  friends  with 

Tommy  because  of  Sumner.*  But  I  can't  remember  when  I  made  the  first 
contact  with  Sumner.  But  it  was  a  contact  that  rapidly  developed, 
darling.  And  that  helped  us  greatly  with  Roosevelt.  For  instance, 
we  wanted  to  take  a  delegation  up  to  Hyde  Park  to  see  the  President 
during — I  have  forgotten  which  year  this  was;  but  at  any  rate,  Mr. 
Welles  arranged  it.  Well,  Mrs.  O'Day  [helped  arrange  it.]  Does  the 
name  Carolyn  O'Day  mean  anything,  darling? 

She  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  Rye,  New  York.  Carolyn  O'Day, 
marvelous  woman.  Well,  she  was  a  member  of  our  committee  and  a  great 
friend  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt's.  And  of  the  President  too.  This  must 
have  been  around  1935  because  we  were  getting  ready  to  go  to  Buenos 
Aires  in  1936.**  We  soon  directed  our  attention  upon  the  Americas. 
The  War  [World  War  II]  was  coming  on  and  that's  where  we  had  to  center 
our  attention.  There  was  to  be  a  conference  for  the  "maintenance  of 
peace."  That  was  its  name,  the  official  name  of  the  conference;  won 
derful  name,  isn't  it?  The  Inter-American  Conference  for  the 
Maintenance  of  Peace.   It  was  held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  December  of  1936. 
The  Peoples  Mandate  had  just  been  started,  so  we  immediately  prepared 
to  send  a  delegation  to  the  inter- American  conference.***  It  again 


*At  a  later  interview  (December  13,  1974)  Mabel  Vernon  explained: 
"Tommy  Burke  had  a  fairly  high  position  in  the  State  Department. 
The  Peoples  Mandate  Committee  had  a  dinner  for  Sumner  in  New  York 
after  the  Buenos  Aires  conference  (1936).  Before  the  dinner  Sumner 
telephoned  us  from  Washington  and  asked  if  he  could  bring  a  friend. 
That  was  our  first  contact  with  Tom  Burke.  He  was  very  handsome. 
Sometimes  he  was  called  the  most  handsome  man  in  Washington.  He 
helped  very  much  with  the  work  of  the  Peoples  Mandate  Committee.  He 
was  the  husband  of  Ana  del  Pulgar  de  burke,  who  was  later  our  chairman 
for  Latin  America." 

**0ne  of  these  meetings  occurred  in  August,  1936.  Mabel  Vernon  wrote 
to  Anne  Martin,  August  29,  1936,  "The  interview  at  Hyde  Park  last 
Sunday  was  fine — most  impressive."  She  noted  that  publicity  on  the 
interview  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times. 

***A  summary  of  the  points  in  the  petition  and  of  the  activities  of 
the  Peoples  Mandate  Committee  appear  in  the  brochure  entitled 
Peoples  Mandate  Committee  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference:  World 
Statesmen  Support  Declaration  of  Principles  (pp.  9-11).   See  appendix. 
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Vernon:  was  a  wonderful  delegation.  Mrs.  O'Day  went  on  it,  and  to  have  a 
member  of  Congress  was  something. 

So  we  went  down  to  Miami  and  boarded  a — oh,  that  was  a  very 
wonderful  send-off  that  we  had  from  here.  We  flew  down  to  Miami, 
and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  sent  flowers  to  be  presented  to,  I  guess,  Mrs. 
O'Day  who  was  the  head  of  the  delegation.  We  have  pictures  of  that — 
they're  all  at  Swarthmore — Ray  Clapper's  little  girl,  Janet,  presenting 
roses  to  Mrs.  O'Day  as  she  left  for  Miami.  Raymond  Clapper  was  chief 
correspondent  of  the  United  Press,  and  his  wife,  Olive  Clapper,  was 
secretary  of  the  Peoples  Mandate  Committee. 

And  we  stopped  then  in — well,  you  had  to  stop  every  night  when  you 
flew  to  South  America  in  those  days,  and  so  we  landed  in  Baranquilla, 
darling.  That's  the  port  in  Columbia.  And  we  spent  the  first  night 
there;  and  we  went  on  and  spent  the  second  night  in  Guayaquil,  the 
port  in  Equador.  And  we  stopped  someplace  else  before  we  got  to  Lima. 
These  were  marvelous  receptions,  too,  that  we  got  there.  We  went  from 
Lima  to  Santiago,  Chile,  and  then  across  the  Andes,  no  stop  across  the 
Andes.   That's  where  I  was  supposed  to  have  called  to  the  pilot,  "Go 
a  little  higher,  Captain  I"   [Laughter] 

Fry:     Yes,  I  hear  that's  a  breathtaking  flight  across  the  Andes. 

Vernon:  Well,  I  thought  we  were  a  little  too  close  to  those  peaks.  Well,  I 
think  that  is  a  what-do-you-call-it  story.  An  apocryphal  one. 

Fry:     Well,  it  sounds  very  Mabel  Vernonish. 

Vernon:  Well,  we  had  made  friends  with  the  captain  by  that  time.  Miller,  I 
think  his  name  was.   So  I  may  have.   "Go  a  little  higher." 

Reyes:   Mrs.  Musser  [Elise]  was  with  you. 

Vernon:  Musser?  Oh,  darling,  she  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  delegation. 
She  was  in  Buenos  Aires.  That's  where  we  became  very  well-acquainted 
with  her. 

Fry:     You  met  her  in  Buenos  Aires? 

Vernon:  No.  We  met  her  before  that.   I'll  tell  you  how  that  happened.  Do  you 
know  that  name  of  Elise  Musser,  darling? 

Fry:     No.  You  had  better  identify  her. 

Vernon:  Well,  she  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  delegation,  but  I  will 

tell  you  a  story  about  her  getting  appointed.  We  went  to  see  Presi 
dent  Roosevelt  about  appointing  .a  woman  to  the  United  States  delega 
tion  to  Buenos  Aires.  I  don't  know  who  went  to  see  him.  We  had  Mrs. 
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Vernon:  O'Day  in  mind.  The  President  said  to  us,  "Who  is  that  woman  who 

lives  out  in  Utah  or  someplace  like  that  and  speaks  many  languages?" 
And  we  said  we  didn't  know  who  she  was,  but  we  immediately  proceeded 
to  find  out  who  she  was.  And  it  was  Elise  Musser.   She  was  a  good 
Democrat.   She  had  been  a  Democratic  member  of  the  legislature.  The 
President  was  inclined  to  appoint  her,  and  he  did  appoint  her. 

And  then  when  she  came  to  Washington  to  stop  off  on  the  delega 
tion,  we  gave  a  great  luncheon  for  her,  down  at  the  Willard  Hotel. 
Olive  Clapper,  who  afterwards  became  so  prominent  in  CAKE,  presided 
at  the  luncheon. 

Fry:     Was  this  a  delegation  for  the  consulate  or  the  embassy  down  there 
or  the  delegation  for  the  conference? 

Vernon:  Oh,  she  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  United  States  delegation  to 
the  inter-American  conference.   Secretary  Hull  [Cordell]  was  the 
chairman  of  the  delegation.  He  was  a  wonderful  person.  I  had  so 
much  more  contact  with  people  like  that  in  the  Peoples  Mandate  than 
I  had  in  the  Woman's  Party  ever — with  Cordell  Hull  and  Sumner  Welles 
and  people. 

/ 

Fry:     Or  more  than  you  had  when  you  were  in  the  Women's  International 
League  ? 

Vernon:  Yes,  I  think  so.  Because  I  was  the  head  of  the  Peoples  Mandate  Com 
mittee  after  Dr.  Woolley.  You  see,  she  was  the  chairman  and  I  was  the 
director.  Then  when  she  died — she  was  a  great  loss — I  became  head. 
And  that  brought  me  more  into  contact  with  leaders  like  Sumner.  But 
I  took  a  particular  fancy  to  Sumner  and  he  liked  me,  so  we  got  along. 
I  have  been  trying  to  find  a  letter  of  introduction  Sumner  Welles 
gave  me  to  the  secretary  general  of  the  United  Nations.   In  it  he 
wrote  something  to  the  effect  that  he  usually  didn't  give  letters  of 
introduction,  but  he  felt  I  deserved  one.  Perhaps  it's  with  my  papers 
at  Swarthmore. 

What  are  you  going  to  bring  us,  darling,  anything? 
Reyes:   A  picture. 
Vernon:  What's  that,  darling? 

Fry:     Oh,  this  is  a  picture  of  Mrs.  Musser  being  introduced  to  the 
governor.  Where? 
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Reyes:   In  Buenos  Aires. 


Fry: 


I  see. 


Vernon:  Not  the  governor  then,  darling.  Or  was  that  in  Cordova? 
Reyes:   Mr.  Verdipaz  [?]  introduced  Mrs,  Musser. 

Fry:     What  was  the  result  of  this  conference?  Was  there  an  agreement 
between  the  American  nations  against  war? 

Vernon:  Well,  there  were  the  inter-American  treaties  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace.   The  treaties  were  formed  there.  And  the  next  year  we 
sent  a  delegation  around  Latin  America,  1937 — and  this  campaign 
really  had  sense  to  it.   It  was  to  get  the  ratification  of  the  var 
ious  states  for  the  treaties  of  Buenos  Aires,  the  peace  treaties. 
We  sent  a  wonderful  delegation.  We  could  show  her  some  of  those 
[pictures] . 

Fry:     Yes,  I  would  like  to  see  them.  Not  right  now,  though.  Maybe  if  any 
copies  of  them  exist,  we  could  put  them  with  the  transcript. 

Vernon:  [Looking  at  pictures  of  Swarthmore  College]   I  wish  you  could  go  to 
Swarthmore  sometime.  For  various  reasons  I'd  like  to  have  you  go — 
to  see  the  campus,  get  a  feel  of  the  college  (remember,  it  was 
Alice's  college  and  mine  too)  and  see  some  of  the  papers  that  we 
have  stored  there.  But  you  were  talking  about  the  pictures.   Can  you 
show  her  some  of  the  pictures,  darling?  The  photographs. 

Fry:     I  think  that  when  I  send  you  a  transcript  of  this,  then  Consuelo  can 
look  at  it  and  probably  can  choose  some  relevant  pictures  that  can  be 
put  with  it. 

Vernon:  Well,  I  just  wanted  you  to  get  an  idea  of  the  women  who  were  in  this 
campaign,  like  [Senora]  Ana  [del  Pulgar  de]  Burke  [chairman  for 
Latin  America],  for  instance.   That  came  later. 

Fry:     They  must  have  been  terribly  able. 

You  said  Sumner  Welles  managed  to  get  an  appointment  for  your 
group  to  see  the  President  at  Hyde  Park? 

Vernon:  Well,  I  don't  know  that  Sumner  did  it.  We  wanted  to  go  up  to  Hyde 
Park — I  have  forgotten  what  the  date  of  this  was — to  see  the 
President.  And  through  the  intercession  of  Mr.  Wells  and  Mrs.  O'Day 
who  was  such  a  friend  of  the  Roosevelts' — not  only  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
but  of  the  President,  too — we  arranged  for  this  delegation  to  go  see 
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Vernon: 


Reyes : 


the  President.  We  all  went  to  Poughkeepsie  [New  York]  and  then  took 
cars  from  there  and  went  out  to  Hyde  Park.  And  the  President  was 
just  marvelous.  Dr.  Woolley  spoke  to  the  President;  I  have  forgotten 
who  did  speak.   We  had  a  rabbi  from  Buffalo.   But  the  President,  of 
course,  couldn't  commit  himself  to  anything  on  disarmament.   I  can 
remember  when  the  rabbi  spoke  to  him.   "But,"  he  said,  "Rabbi,  there 
is  another  side  to  this  question."  But  at  any  rate,  we  had  several 
delegations  to  the  President  at  Hyde  Park. 

I  remember  one  time  we  took  a  delegation,  and  the  President 
looked  over  the  delegation.  These  delegations  were  all  in  his 
library;  and  there  would  be  great  crowds  of  us,  you  know.  And  he 
said,  "Well,  I  see  the  Peoples  Mandate  Committee  is  growing.   The 
last  time  you  were  here,  you  had  only  one  man;  today  you  have  three." 
[Laughter] 

I  liked  him.   I  liked  Roosevelt.  And  that  day  there  were  some 
students.  We  invited  students  from  colleges  round  about — of  course, 
this  was  all  in  the  summer  when  the  President  was  up  there — and 
there  were  some  students  who  wanted  to  come  and  got  there  too  late. 
We  were  still  scattered  around  outside.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  met  them  and 
she  said,  "I  presume  you  want  to  see  the  President."  They  said  they 
did  very  much.  And  she  arranged  to  take  them  into  the  library.  Now 
you  know,  the  Roosevelts  were  really  awfully  nice  people. 

[To  Consuelo  Reyes]  You  liked  Mrs.  Roosevelt  too,  didn't  you, 
darling?  Consuelo  was  with  the  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women. 
And  Mrs.  Roosevelt  always  received  them  at  the  White  House  to  tea; 
and  she  made  it  her  business  to  come  and  sit  down  beside  each  one  of 
you,  didn't  she,  darling,  for  that  woman  to  tell  her — 


About  each  nation, 
to  talk  to  her. 


We  had  about  two  or  three  minutes,  all  of  us, 


Fry:     Each  person? 

Reyes:   Each  one  of  the  women. 

Vernon:  Well,  you  see,  there  was  one  representative  from  each  Latin  American 
nation. . 


Inter -American  Commission  of  Women:   Banquet  Furthering  Communications 


Fry:     And  the  members  of  the  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women  were  talking 
about  the  status  of  women? 
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Vernon: 


Fry: 


Vernon ; 


Fry: 
Vernon: 


Reyes : 

Vernon : 
Reyes : 

Vernon : 


Yes.  Now  that  is  something  we  should  have  told  you  about,  when  we 
were  talking  about  the  1920s  in  the  Woman's  Party.  One  of  our  mem 
bers,  Katherine  Ward  Fisher  by  name,  discovered  a  resolution  in  one 
of  the  Pan-American  conferences,   Santiago,  1923,  I  think,  in  which 
it  said  that  women  should  be  taken  into  account  in  the  inter-American 
system.  How  Katherine  discovered  that  resolution,  I  don't  know.   She 
has  a  character — very  clever,  very  well-informed.  And  she  immediately 
seized  upon  it — this  was  around  '27 — and  said,  "Why  doesn't  the  Woman's 
Party  do  something  about  this?"  And  Alice  popped  up,  as  she  often 
did  at  critical  moments  like  this,  and  said,  "Of  course,  we  should." 
We  should  send  a  delegation  to  the — now  this  would  be  the  next  con 
ference  and  that  was  to  be  held  in  Havana,  1928.  Burnita  [Matthews] 
didn't  mention  that,  did  she? 


Yes,  I  think  she  did  mention  one  in  Havana, 
too  much  about  it . 


But  she  didn't  remember 


Well,  that  was  the  inter-American  conference,  and  Doris  [Stevens] 
went  to  Willie  Vanderbilt  and  got  $5,000  to  send  a  delegation  down 
to  Havana.   The  point  of  that  delegation  was  that  we  should  try  to 
get  an  equal  rights  resolution  for  women  through  that  conference. 
Well,  they  tried  that  and  didn't  succeed;  but  they  compromised  on 
creating  the  Inter- American  Commission  of  Women.  That's  all  its  name 
is. 

I  see.   So  you  had  a  working  commission  from  then  on. 

And  that  has  gone  on;  that  still  exists.  There  is  a  woman  regularly 
appointed  representative  of  each  nation  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  on  that  commission.  They've  had  some  very  good  women 
there,  haven't  they,  darling? 

Later  I  will  talk  about  PALCO  [Pan-American  Liaison  Committee  of 
Women's  Organizations]. 

I  don't  think  she  needs  to  know tabout  PALCO,  does  she? 

Starting  that  was  part  of  your  activities — a  very  important  thing  that 
you  did. 

That  happened  after  you  arrived,  didn't  it?  They  had  a  chairman  here 
of  the  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women — Minerva  Bernardino,  and 
she  came  to  me — I  was  the  chairman  or  the  director  of  the  Peoples 
Mandate  Committee — and  asked  me  if  I  couldn't  arrange  for  a  luncheon 
to  be  given  at  the  time  when  the  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women 
was  in  session.   I  said  that  I  would.  And  we  got  representatives  of 
practically  all  the  organizations  of  women  in  town,  under  the  direc 
tion  of  the  Peoples  Mandate  Committee,  and  had  a  wonderful — was  that 
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Vernon:   your  first  meeting,  Consuelo? — luncheon  down  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel; 
there  must  have  been  a  thousand-and-one  women  there.   Wasn't  that 
right,  darling? 

Reyes:   Yes,  one  thousand  persons  were  there  at  that  luncheon. 

Vernon:  Yes.   Tables  up  in  the  balcony  there.  That  big  ballroom  has  a 

balcony.   And  we  had  tables  up  in  the  balcony  and  Mrs.  Cordell  Hull 
was  there,  bless  her  heart,  and  the  wives  of  all  the  inter-American 
ambassadors.  The  wife  of  the  chief  justice,  Harlan  Fiske  Stone, 
presided.   Oh,  it  was  a  famous  luncheon. 

After  the  luncheon,  Minerva  said,  "Now  it  is  a  shame  to  let  all  of 
this  organization  die.  You  have  gotten  all  these  women  together — rep 
resentatives  from  every  women's  organization  in  the  city.  Keep  them 
together."  So  we  organized  what  we  called  the  Pan-American  Liaison 
Committee  of  Women's  Organizations.   That's  right,  isn't  it? 

Fry:     Liaison  between  the  mandate — 

Vernon:   No,  this  was  between  the  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women  and  the 
women's  organizations  right  here  in  Washington. 

Fry:     For  the  purpose  of  disarmament? 

Vernon:   For  the  purpose  of  inter-American  exchange. 

Reyes:   Like  an  exchange  between  American  women  and  Latin  American  women. 

Vernon:  You  see  the  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women  hadn't  been  able  to 

carry  out  that  equal  rights  resolution  that  the  1928  meeting  started 
with.  They  were  just  interested  in  women's  affairs,  I  guess. 

Fry:     And  you  felt  that  if  you  could  increase  the  communication  and  the  ex 
change  between  the  women  of  the  countries — 

Vernon:  Well,  we  did  it  just  for  inter-American  cooperation  really;  wasn't 
that  it,  darling,  more  than  anything? 

Reyes:   Yes. 

Fry:     Well,  I  am  interested  to  know  if  Roosevelt's  stand  got  any  firmer  as 
World  War  II  got  under  way. 

i 

Vernon:   I  don't  know. 
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Delegation  to  Urge  Peace  Treaty  Support,  1937; 
Cross-country  Trip  for  Latin  American  Women,  1939 

Fry:     What  did  the  Peoples  Mandate  Committee  do,  Mabel,  as  the  war  clouds 
gathered  over  Europe  and  Hitler  marched  into  Austria  and  so  forth? 

Vernon:  We  devoted  ourselves  more  and  more  to  the  Americas.   In  1937,  we  sent 
the  delegation  down  to  the  capitals  to  urge  support  of  the  inter- 
American  peace  treaties.*  Then,  in  1939,  we  invited  representatives 


*"In  1937  Mandate  representatives  traveled  by  air  to  eighteen  republics 
to  urge  ratification  and  in  every  country  were  received  by  the  Presi 
dent  and  Foreign  Minister,  were  heard  at  popular  mass  meetings  and  were 
given  front  page  publicity  in  the  leading  newspapers.  Ratification  by 
a  number  of  the  republics  followed  this  campaign  and  the  part  played 
by  the  work  of  the  Committee  was  recognized. 

"In  the  following  year  a  million  additional  signatures  were  sec 
ured  to  the  Mandate  in  the  Americas  and  presented  to  the  Eighth  Pan 
American  Conference  in  Lima.  Again  the  Mandate  Committee  was  given 
official  recognition  and  opportunity  to  address  the  Conference." 
Peaples  Mandate  Committee  For  Inter-American  Peace  and  Cooperation, 
United  American  Action  for  Lasting  Peace,  p.  6-7. 

See  appendix:  Peoples  Mandate  Committee  at  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference,  p.  10,  for  a  somewhat  fuller  description  of  the  1937 
Flying  Caravan  and  1939  Good  Will  Tour.  Although  this  document  does 
not  always  bring  out  her  own  part  in  these  projects,  she  confirms  that, 
though  others  may  have  been  the  honorary  heads,  she  planned  and  direc 
ted  the  Flying  Caravan  and  also  organized  and  conducted  the  Good  Will 
Tour  of  the  United  States. 

Rebecca  Hourwich  Reyher  gives  a  vivid  description  of  the  1937 
Flying  Caravan  in  her  memoirs  recorded  by  the  University  of  California 
Regional  Oral  History  Office.   Section  9  of  Mrs.  Reyher *s  memoirs 
also  gives  a  description  of  Mabel  Vernon  at  the  time  she  urged  Rebecca 
Reyher  to  be  a  member  of  the  Flying  Caravan. 

In  a  conversation  December  13,  1974,  Mabel  Vernon  said,  "I've 
been  trying  to  remember  how  we  financed  the  Flying  Caravan  of  envoys 
who  went  to  Latin  America  to  get  support  for  the  Buenos  Aires  treaties. 
Now  I  remember  that  we  got  businessmen  interested.   I  used  to  have 
meetings  of  them  in  New  York." 
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Vernon:  of  the  Latin  American  countries  in  the  inter-American  organization 
[to  come  to  the  U.S.A.].  We  didn't  have  many;  I  think  we  had  only 
five  representatives.  We  had  Argentina,  Peru,  who  did  come.   Consuelo, 
do  you  remember  them?  Well,  we  had  five  countries  represented.   And 
we  took  them  all  over  the  country  [U.S.A.]  in  a  special  car.   I  was 
following  the  suffrage  practices  again.  That  really  was  very  success 
ful. 

Fry:     I  am  groping  around  here  trying  to  remember  what  my  history  book  said 
on  our  Latin  American  relations  in  those  years.  Was  there  any  State 
Department  policy? 

Vernon:  Well,  there  was  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy. 

Fry:     Now,  what  was  your  connection  with  the  development  of  that  policy, 
if  anything? 

Vernon:  Well,  I  always  thought  that  Sumner  Welles  was  the  author  of  the  Good 
Neighbor  Policy  more  than  any  other  person,  but  Ernest  Gruening  tells 
me  that  he,  Ernest,  was. 

Fry:     Well,  that  is  typical  in  historical  research. 

Vernon:  Well,  that  was  because  Ernest  was  an  advisor  to  the  United  States  dele 
gation  to  the  Montevideo  conference.  That  was  in  1933. 

Fry:     So  they  probably  both  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 
Vernon:   Right. 

Fry:     And  I  suppose  that  you  were  keeping  both  men  well  informed  and  they 
were  quite  aware  of — 

Vernon:  Oh,  I  didn't  have  any  connection  with  Ernest  then.  Ernest  has  told 
me  this  in  recent  years,  hasn't  he,  darling? 

Reyes:   Yes. 


A  letter  from  Mabel  Vernon  dated  January  27,  1943,  states  that 
Mrs.  Bancroft  Davis  of  Washington  gave  $10,000  to  begin  the  Peoples 
Mandate  in  1935.  Letters  from  Mabel  Vernon  to  Anne  Martin  during 
the  1930s  indicate  that  fund  raising  for  the  work  of  the  Peoples 
Mandate  Committee  was  one  of  her  constant  concerns.  [Ed.] 
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Vernon:  Well,  and  Ernest  is  writing  his  autobiography  now  [1972],  by  the  way, 
so  Mrs.  Gruening  tells  me.  And  this  [Gruening's  role  as  advisor  to 
the  U.S.  delegation  at  the  Seventh  Inter-American  Conference,  Monte 
video]  is  in  a  little  book  that  tells  about  Gruening  of  Alaska.*  And 
he  tells  about  his  work  in  the  American  delegation  to  Montevideo;  that 
was  1933.  And  Doris  went  down  there,  you  know,  too.  This  is  Woman's 
Party  history  again.   I  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  it.   But  she 
went  down  there  to  get  them  to  adopt  a  nationality  treaty,  and  they 
did.   I've  forgotten  just  what  the  sequence  was  there. 

Fry:     This  would  have  been  in  the  '30s. 

Vernon:   That  was  '32.  Was  it  '32  or  '33?  Ernest  will  tell  us,  he's  right 
there.  He's  on  my  windowsill!  [Laughter] 

Fry:     When  did  you  stop  work  with  the  Peoples  Mandate? 

Vernon:  Oh,  I  don't  know,  and  I  wish  I  hadn't.   I  wish  I  hadn't,  darling.   If 
I  had  had  a  leg  to  walk  on,  I  should  have  kept  it  up. 

Fry:  Did  you  go  on  through  World  War  II? 

Vernon:  When  did  World  War  II  stop? 

Fry:  Forty-five. 

Vernon:  Well,  we  went  beyond  that. 

Reyes:  After  Mr.  Roosevelt  died. 

Vernon:  Well,  we  went  on  till  '55,  I  think. 

Fry:     Oh,  you  did.  You  went  through  the  Korean  War,  too.  What  did  you  do 
in  the  Korean  War? 

Vernon:   I  don't  know. 

Reyes:   I  think  that  you  stopped  working  on  the  Peoples  Mandate  about  two  years 
after  we  came  here.   [Boston  House,  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington, 
D.C.] 

Vernon:  Well,  we  came  here  in  '51,  darling.  But  I  think  I  went  to  San  Fran 
cisco  in  '55,  around  there.  They  had  a  Republican  national  convention 
or  something.  That  would  be  '54,  wouldn't  it?  I  don't  know.   But  I 


*Sherwood  Ross,  Gruening  of  Alaska,  New  York:  Best  Book,  1968,  pp.  72-89, 
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Vernon:  know  that  I  have  felt  since  these  terrible  things  have  occurred,  I 
wish  I  could  raise  up  my  voice  and  protest. 

Fry:  Especially  now  with  the  Vietnamese  situation. 

Vernon:  Well,  especially  with  the  whole  south  India,  west  India — 

Fry:  Oh,  you  mean  Bangladesh? 

Vernon:  Well,  all  of  it.  Don't  you  call  Vietnam  Southwest  India,  darling? 

Fry:  No.   Indonesia  maybe. 

Vernon:  No,  no. 

Fry:  But  you  are  referring  to  Vietnam? 

Vernon:  I  am  referring  to  Vietnam  and  the  whole — and  Cambodia. 

Fry:  The  whole  Indo-China  conflict. 

Vernon:   That's  what  I  wanted  to  say.   Indo-China  is  what  I  wanted  to  say, 
darling. 

Fry:     Did  the  Peoples  Mandate  Committee  go  on  even  when  you  were  no  longer 
working  with  it? 

Vernon:  No,  I'm  afraid  not. 

Fry:     Well,  Mabel,  were  you  active  in  anything  after  Peoples  Mandate? 

Vernon:  Mercy,  no.   If  I  had  been  able  to  be  active  in  anything,  I  would 
have  kept  on  with  it,  darling.* 

Fry:     Where  were  you  living  during  your  work  with  the  Peoples  Mandate? 

Vernon:  Well,  I  lived  with  Joy  Young,  whom  I  knew  from  Woman's  Party  days, 
and  later  at  the  Ontario  Apartments. 

Fry:     Oh,  but  it  was  in  D.C. 


*In  a  later  conversation,  February  1975,  in  which  Mabel  Vernon  and  I 
were  discussing  the  importance  of  the  Peoples  Mandate  Committee, 
Mabel  Vernon  remarked  wistfully,  "Alice  Paul  never  paid  any  attention 
to  the  Peoples  Mandate."   [Ed.] 
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Vernon:  We  had  an  office  here.  We  had  a  very  attractive  office  down  at  the 
Hay-Adams  House,  didn't  we,  darling?  Until  1951.  We  moved  here 
[Boston  House]  in  '51.  But  that  was  a  wonderful  office  down  there. 
It  was  central,  right  across  from  the  State  Department,  you  know. 
So  easy  to  run  over. 

Fry:     Yes,  to  see  your  friend  Sumner. 

Vernon:  Well,  he  left  in  1943,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

Fry:     I  think  you've  done  a  heroic  job  this  afternoon.  Bolstered  with  the 
tea  and  sweet  bites. 


United  Nations,  1945:  Luncheon  for  Latin  American  Delegates;  Work 
for  Rights  Clause  in  Charter  and  Against  Veto  Power 


Fry:     And  you  went  to  San  Francisco  in  1945? 
Vernon:   You  know  what  happened  then? 


Fry: 
Vernon : 


Fry: 


I  think  we  had  a  United  Nations  born. 

That  was  it.   It  was  the  birth  of  the  United  Nations.  And  we  went. 
The  Peoples  Mandate  had  an  inter -American  delegation  there.  That's 
when  the  sisters  from  Mexico,  Alicia  and  Esther  Saavedra,  first 
appeared.  Those  have  remained  our  friends. 

I  think  one  of  the  first  things  we  did  was  to  have  a  luncheon  in 
honor  of  the  Latin  American  delegates  to  the  conference.  And,  of 
course,  I  invited  Sara  to  come  down  and  be  the  speaker  at  the  luncheon. 
I  guess  it  was  at  the  St.  Francis.   I  don't  remember  where  it  was, 
but  that  was  more  or  less  headquarters.  That  was  the  hotel  that  I 
was  most  familiar  with  on  account  of  my  Nevada  experience.  That's 
where  Anne  [Martin]  always  stayed.   So  I  was  familiar  with  the  St. 
Francis.  And  we  had  a  luncheon  there,  and  that's  where  Adelia  spoke 
too,  darling.  Adelia  Formoso.   She  was  the  head — I  wonder  if  she 
still  is — of  a  women's  university.  Your  friend  Dohenia  would  know 
her,  in  Mexico  City.   She  was  at  the  conference  for  the  organization 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  she  spoke  at  the  luncheon.  Well,  it  was  a 
beautiful  luncheon,  and  Sara  spoke  beautifully  as  usual. 

I  will  never  forget  Sara's  speaking,  darling. 


What  was  the  purpose  of  the  luncheon? 
equal  rights  clause  written  in? 


Was  this  a  push  to  get  an 
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Vernon : 


Fry: 
Vernon: 

Fry: 
Vernon: 


Fry: 
Vernon: 


Fry: 
Vernon : 
Fry: 
Vernon: 


Fry: 
Vernon: 
Fry: 
Vernon: 


Oh,  no.   That  came — well,  Anita  [Pollitzer]  came  out,  and  of  course 
Sara  helped  too.  Alice  gives  Sara  great  credit  because  she  spoke 
to  Archibald  MacLeish,  Did  you  ever  hear  the  story?  Alice  will 
tell  it  to  you.   I  never  knew  about  it  much. 

But  Anita  also  helped  to  get  that  in?  What  did  she  do? 

Oh,  of  course.  One  of  the  people  whom  I  give  the  principal  credit  to 
for  it  is  Bertha  Lutz,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Brazilian  delegation. 
Does  that  name  mean  anything  to  you? 

Yes.   That  sounds  familiar. 

She  is  a  very  able  woman  in  Brazil  and  a  member  of  the  Inter-American 
Commission  of  Women.   I  guess  she  still  is,  isn't  she,  darling?  I  am 
not  in  as  close  touch  with  the  Inter-American  Commission  as  I  should 
be. 

Well— 

And  Minverva  [Bernardino] .  Minerva  was  the  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
American  Commission,  and  she  came  from  the  Dominican  Republic,  of  all 
places.   But  I  give  those  women  great  credit  too.  Alice  gives  all 
the  credit  to  what  we  did,  and  great  credit  to  Sara,  because  she 
talked  to  Archibald  MacLeish  and  Archibald  MacLeish  talked  to  some 
body.   I  don't  know  whether  MacLeish  was  a  member  of  a  delegation  or 
an  advisor  to  a  delegation,  but  Alice  can  tell  you  about  things  like 
that. 

And  what  were  these  other  women?  What  positions  were  they  in? 

What  women? 

Bertha  Lutz  and  Minerva  Bernardino. 

Well,  Bertha  was  a  member  of  the  Brazilian  delegation,  and  Minerva 
was  a  member  of  the  Dominican  delegation.  They  were  women  from 
Latin  America.   I  don't  remember  whether  Bertha  spoke  to  the  confer 
ence  or  not.   I've  forgotten. 

Was  the  luncheon  just  to  get  all  of  you  together? 

Yes,  it  was  in  honor  of  the  Latin  American  delegates,  as  I  remember. 

Did  you  work  with  the  Human  Rights  Commission  at  all? 

It  didn't  exist  then,  darling. 
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Fry:     Didn't  they  have  a  committee  that  was  working  on  the  wording  of  the 
human  rights  declaration? 

Vernon:   I  don't  know.  But  the  Human  Rights  Commission  didn't  come  into 
existence  for  some  time. 

Fry:     Well,  I  meant  a  commission  or  a  committee  or  a  group  who  were  trying 
to  work  out  the  tenets. 

Vernon:   I  don't  know.   If  it  existed  then,  I  didn't  have  any  connection  with 
it. 

Fry:     Do  you  have  any  memory  of  what  some  of  your  tasks  were  during  that 
very  important  period  during  the  formation  of  the  United  Nations? 

Vernon:  What? 

Reyes:   Miss  Vernita,  I  remember  very  well  that  you  worked  very  much  against 
the  veto. 

Vernon:   Yes. 

Fry:     The  Security  Council  veto? 

Vernon:  That  was  our  principal  objective,  I  think — to  defeat  the  veto.  We 
didn't  succeed. 

Fry:     Who  were  you  working  through  principally,  to  get  that  veto  defeated? 

Vernon:  Well,  we  worked  right  there  with  the  delegates.  And  then  when  I  came 
back  here,  I  worked  with  members  of  the  Senate.   I  can  remember  Bob 
La  Follette  who  said,  "I  can  tell  you,  Miss  Vernon,  you  will  never 
get  that  through.  We  wouldn't  vote  for  it  [the  charter]  without  the 
veto." 

Fry:     So  you  were  having  to  fight  both  the  U.S.  powers  and  the  Russian 
powers  on  that  veto,  weren't  you? 

Reyes:   And  I  understand  the  first  nation  that  used  the  veto  was  Russia.  The 
first  one. 

Vernon:  Well,  darling.   I  did  want  you  to  know  that  I  helped  Sara  at  that  time. 

Fry:  You  know,  she  hardly  remembers  that  at  all. 

Vernon:  Well,  it  probably  was  a  very  small  incident. 

Fry:  In  her  life.   Contacting  Archibald  MacLeish. 
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Vernon:   Oh,  I  don't  know  about  that.  That's  Alice's  story,  darling.  Alice  has 
told  me,  or  I  have  heard  her  tell  other  people,  that  that  was  the 
principal  thing,  which  I  very  much  doubt. 

Fry:  Something  like  that  usually  takes  the  efforts  of  a  number  of  people. 
But  if  you  can  talk  to  enough  people,  you  can  sort  of  piece  together 
a  picture. 

Vernon:  And  as  I  remember,  the  Woman's  Party  delegation  that  was  principally 
Mrs.  Williams  of  New  York  and  Anita,  didn't  appear  until  quite  late — 
but  I  don't  tell  Alice  these  things.  No  use  in  my  disparaging  the  part 
that  the  Woman's  Party  played. 

Fry:     Well,  their  duty  is  to  tell  the  part  that  they  did  play. 

Vernon:  Well,  she  will  tell  you  that,  and  then  she  will  probably  add  that  the 
principal  thing  was  that  Sara  Bard  Field  got  Archibald — 

Fry:     To  put  the  equal  rights  phrase  into  the  human  rights — 

Vernon:   Into  the  charter.   Into  the  United  Nations  charter.   It's  a  good 
thing  it's  there — a  wonderful  thing  it's  there. 

Fry:  I  always  marvel  at  the  fact  that  it  got  in. 

Did  you  work  at  all  with  Adlai  Stevenson? 

Vernon:  On  what,  darling? 

Fry:  On  anything  at  the  United  Nations? 

Vernon:  YOu  mean  after  he  was  appointed? 

Fry:  No,  I  mean  then — in  1945. 

Vernon:  No,  I  don't  even  remember  him  in  1945. 

Fry:     He  was  there  as  a  part  of  the  American  delegation.  Well,  I  really 
will  let  you  off  the  hook  this  time. 
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IV  ADDITIONAL  THOUGHTS  ON  PEOPLE  AND  TECHNIQUES  IN  CAMPAIGNS 
FOR  SUFFRAGE  AND  EQUAL  RIGHTS 
(Interview  IV,  April  27,  1973) 


Campaigning  for  Suffrage  in  the  South  and  West,  1914 

Fry:  These  are  just  kind  of  chatty  little  letters  from  you  on  June  22,  1914, 
to  Anne  Martin.  You  were  kind  of  holding  down  her  office  in  Reno  while 
she  was  somewhere  else. 

Vernon:  June  22,  1914— [Looks  at  letters] 
Fry:     Can  you  read  them? 

Vernon:  Oh,  yes.   [Tape  ,off  briefly] 

' 
Fry:     Who  was  Pittman  [Key]  then? 

Vernon:   Senator  from  Nevada. 

Fry:     Oh.  Did  you  have  his  endorsement  for  the  campaign? 

Vernon:   Oh,  yes.   He  was  a  great  friend.   [Reading  from  letter]   "I  dined 

with  the  Belfords  yesterday.  Mr.  Belford  was  very  outspoken  in  his 
disapproval  of  paying  any  attention  to  Pittman."   [Laughter]  That's 
Belford,  Sam  Belford.   I  wonder — [Returns  to  reading  letters] 

Here's  an  interesting  thing  about  Pittman  that  I  didn't  know. 
He  didn't  vote  for  the  national  amendment.*  [Pauses  and  returns  to 
letters] 


*The  letter  being  read  states,  "I  had  a  letter  from  Miss  Paul  this 
morning  in  which  she  says  that  Mrs.  Pittman  did  her  best  to  induce  the 
Senator  to  vote  for  the  amendment,  but  he  felt  that  he  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  women  of  Nevada  in  refusing  to  give  it  his  support." 
Filed  in  The  Bancroft  Library.   See  appendix. 
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Vernon:       [Laughter,  reading  from  letter]   "It  would  be  better  to  sell 
lemonade  at  the  Thomas  Cafe  rather  than  at  the  park  fountain." 

Fry:     Oh,  yes.   That  looked  like  just  an  example  of  the  little,  small 
daily  hassles  that  you  had  to  contend  with.   [Laughter] 

Vernon:   Yes.   [Reading  from  letter]   "We  had  another  big  street  meeting  last 
Saturday  night."  All  those  Reno  meetings  were  famous."  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bidwell" — that  doesn't  mean  anything — "and  I  sallied  forth  about  nine 
o'clock  and  did  not  conclude  the  meeting  until  11:20.   So,  you  can 
guess  that  the  people  were  interested  and  asked  a  great  many  questions. 
These  street  meetings  convince  me  more  and  more  that  we  are  going  to 
win  next  November,  for  the  sympathy  of  the  crowd  was  so  evidently 
in  favor  of  suffrage."  But  Reno  went  against  it. 

Fry:     All  right.   So,  it  must  have  been  your  work  in  the  outlying  areas 
[that  brought  success]. 

Vernon:  Oh,  it  was,  and  we  knew  that.  We  knew  that  all  along.  We  had  Mrs. 
Belford,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  Equal  Franchise  League.  She  was 
helpful. 

Fry:     Mrs.  who? 

Vernon:   Belford.   Sam  Belford  was  a  prominent  politician,  a  prominent 
Democrat.   He  was  a  lawyer.   [Reading  from  letter]   "There  is  a 
chance  that  we  can  get  the  first  prize  of  $75."   [Laughter]   I  wonder 
if  we  got  it. 

[Reading  from  letter]   "I  congratulate  you  upon  obtaining  some 
money  for  our  work!"  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kent  was  our  big  contributor. 
She  was  the  wife  of  Representative  William  Kent  of  California.  He  was 
one  of  the  liberals.  Anne  had  known  Mrs.  Kent  in  national  suffrage 
work.   So  she  gave  money  both  to  the  Nevada  suffrage  campaign  and  to 
Anne's  senatorial  campaign. 

Fry:     Were  there  others  from  outside  Nevada  who  gave  financial  support  for 
the  suffrage  campaign  there? 

Vernon:   Many.   In  fact,  I  think  most  of  our  financial  support  came  from  outside 

of  Nevada.   [Reading  from  letter]   "Miss  Anne  Martin,  Hotel  Cecil, 
Post  and  Mason  Streets."  I  don't  remember  the  Cecil.   I  remember  the 
Bellevue. 

Fry:     That  sounds  as  though  she  was  in  San  Francisco. 
Vernon:   Yes,  she  was.   Post  and  Mason  Streets. 
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Fry:     What's  the  date  on  that  letter,  Mabel? 

Vernon:   June  15.   I  have  two  letters  here,  one  June  22,  the  other  June  15. 
The  earlier  one  is  June  15. 

[Reads  from  letter]   "Mr.  Bidwell  stood  beside  the  car  and 
formed  an  audience  of  one  until  I  could  get  a  crowd.   It  did  not  take 
long  until  over  two  hundred  people  gathered."   [Pause]   "The  meeting 
lasted  till  about  10:45."  We  got  home  early  that  night! 

Fry:     Yes  I 

Vernon:   [Reading  from  letter]   "I  missed  you  terribly  yesterday  when  I  was 

preparing  the  column  for  the  [Nevada  State]  Journal .   I  was  utterly 
destitute  of  ideas."   [Laughter] 

Fry:     [Laughter]  Do  you  think  you  really  were? 

Vernon:   [Continues  reading]   "I  only  hope  you  will  approve  the  one  I  finally 
struck.   I  am  enclosing  the  bulletin  for  the  Journal." 

Fry:     Did  you  have  a  regular  column  that  the  Journal  gave  you  space  for? 

Vernon:  Apparently.   I  had  forgotten.   I  wrote  articles  for  both  the  Nevada 
State  Journal  and  the  Gazette — both  Reno  papers.   [Begins  reading 
from  letter]   "I  am  going  to  Lovelock  tomorrow."   [Pause] 

[Laughter]  "Miss  Morrow" — she  was  the  secretary,  Nell  Morrow — 
"has  advanced  to  September  1912  of  her  scrapbook  and  has  used  up  all 
the  paste."  [Laughter] 

Fry:     [Laughter]  Yes!   So,  it  had  been  a  long  campaign! 

Vernon:  Yes.  [Pause]  [Begins  reading  from  letter]  "I  would  like  to  have  you 
know  that  although  I  have  not  yet  gone  to  Mrs.  Holmes *s" — I  don't  know 
what  that  is — "I  am  eating  two  square  meals  every  day  and  therefore  am 
in  most  vigorous  health  and  spirit." 

Fry:     Yes.   It  sounded  as  though  she  had  been  harping  on  you  to  eat  regularly, 

Vernon:   Maybe  so.   [Reads  again]   "Don't  think  about  suffrage  any  more  than 
you  can  possibly  help."   [Pause]   "Judge  Coleman  [Ben  W.]  called  at 
headquarters  on  Saturday."  And  then  I  mention  "Suffragette  Sam — Mr. 
Belford,  better  known  as  Suffragette  Sam." 

Fry:     Oh!  [Laughter]  Was  he  one  of  your  major,  major  helpers? 

Vernon:   Oh,  yes.   And  Mrs.  Belford  was  one  of  our  good  members,  a  very  good- 
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Vernon:   looking  woman.   Frances  Belford — did  you  ever  hear  of  her?  She  was 
on  the  Denver  Post.   She  was  his  sister. 

Fry:     Oh,  she  was  on  the  Denver  Post? 

Vernon:   Frances  Belford.   That's  Mr.  Belford 's  sister. 

[Begins  reading  from  letter]   "I  was  very  cordial  to  Judge 
Coleman."  Well,  I  don't  know  who  he  is.   "Mr.  Belford  had  rather 
alarmed  Judge  Coleman  about  your  letter  to  Senator  Pittman  by  saying 
he  thought  it  might  antagonize  Pittman  and  his  adherents.   I  showed 
Judge  Coleman  both  Senator  Pittman' s  letter  and  your  response  to  it,  and 
and  he  agreed  with  me  that  no  harm  could  possibly  come  from  such  a 
fair  and  courteous  reply."  Well,  we  treated  Pittman  very  well,  even 
though  we  came  to  the  point  in  the  Wilson  campaign  (you  know,  in  1916, 
after  we'd  won  suffrage  in  Nevada)  where  we  opposed  President  Wilson 
and  all  Democrats;  and  that  meant  we  had  to  oppose  the  Democrats 
running  for  Congress  in  Nevada.   It  was  very  hard  to  oppose  men  who 
had  been  our  friends,  good  friends. 

Fry:     And  that  included  Pittman,  right? 

Vernon:   I'm  just  trying  to  think  whether  Pittman  was  running  that  year,  but 
it  meant  opposing  Pittman 's  party. 

Fry:     Yes.   Well,  in  this  letter,  which  was  June  of  1914,  it  sounds  as 
though  Pittman  was  not  on  your  side  yet. 

Vernon:  Was  not  on  our  side? 

Fry:     Was  he  on  your  side  at  the  time  that  letter  was  written? 

Vernon:   Yes.   He  was  always  on  our  side  in  the  Nevada  campaign.* 

Fry;     Oh.  Are  those  letters  fairly  typical  of  the  kind  of  work  that  you 
had  to  do  daily? 

Vernon:   No. 
Fry:     No? 


*In  Mabel  Vernon' s  letter  of  June  22,  1914  to  Anne  Martin,  she  stated 
that  Senator  Key  Pittman  had  not  voted  for  the  national  amendment. 
However,  on  the  letterhead  of  that  letter  he  is  listed  as  a  member 
of  the  advisory  board  of  the  Nevada  Equal  Franchise  Society. 
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Vernon:   I  did  a  great  deal  of  campaigning.   This  was  only  while  Anne  was  away. 
Fry:     I  see. 

Vernon:   I  traveled  through  the  state.   The  first  thing  I  did  when  I  got  to 
Nevada  was  to  make  a  tour  of  all  the  county  seats  in  Nevada. 

Fry:     Oh,  yes.  Was  that  for  the  purpose  of  getting  them  acquainted  with 
you,  or  vice  versa? 

Vernon:   It  was  for  the  purpose  of  getting  them  stirred  up  for  the  campaign, 

which  was  approaching  in  the  fall.   I  got  there  in  April  or  something 
like  that,  or  May,  and  they  were  going  to  vote  in  November.   These 
county  committees  had  to  be  stirred  up,  or  organized  where  we  didn't 
have  one. 

You  notice  I  say  something  about  stirring  up  twelve  counties.  Of 
course,  they  didn't  seem  to  have  much  suffrage  interest  up  there. 
Clark  was  a  big  county.   I  think  that's  where  Las  Vegas  is.  There  was 
no  Las  Vegas  then,  except  a  railroad  junction  and  a  county  seat.   Quite 
different  from  what  it  is  today! 

Fry:  [Laughter]  Yes,  it  certainly  is!  And  before  the  time  of  Howard  Hughes, 

Vernon:  How  well  do  you  know  Nevada,  darling? 

Fry:  Not  very  well. 

Vernon:  Reno? 

Fry:  That's  about  it.  Well,  I  thought  you'd  like  to  see  that. 

Vernon:  Oh,  I  do. 

Fry:     Let's  see.  Mabel,  I  want  to  pick  up  a  few  questions  from  last  time, 
if  I  could  just  ask  you  a  few. 

Vernon:  All  right,  darling. 

Fry:     In  1914,  on  your  way  out  to  Nevada,  you  took  a  round-about  way  to  get 
there  and  did  a  lot  of  organizing  in  states  along  the  way. 

Vernon:   Yes,  along  the  way. 

Fry:     And  you  described  that.   You  also  made  the  statement  that  some  of 

those  little  towns  that  you  passed  through  were  just  wonderful,  and 
I  wondered  if  you  could  enlarge  on  that.   Do  you  remember  any 
specifically? 
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Vernon:   That's  what  I  was  wondering  when  you  say  that,  what  little  towns  I 
was  thinking  of.*  But  the  first  big  town  I  got  to,  I  guess,  was  New 
Orleans.   I  had  a  marvelous  time  there,  and  I  probably  introduced 
open-air  meetings.   I've  forgotten.   But  I  spoke  on  Canal  Street. 
Do  you  know  New  Orleans? 

Fry:     Oh,  yes.   Yes,  indeed. 

Vernon:   Well,  I  spoke  down  from  an  automobile  down  on  Canal  Street.   We  had 
a  good  branch  there. 

Fry:     You  did  already? 

Vernon:   Well,  we  had  a  good  branch.  We  had  some  good  women  there — active  and 
interested.   Then,  I  remember,  they  took  me  to  a  place  where  we  got 
frozen  daiquiris. 

Fry:     Oh,  of  course. 

Vernon:   It  was  a  famous  place.  But  women  weren't  allowed  to  go  in.  We  stood 
outside  and  drank.   [Laughter] 

Fry:  Oh,  really? 

Vernon:  Yes. 

Fry:  Did  the  women  always  do  that — stand  out  on  the  sidewalk  and  drink  them? 

Vernon:  I  don't  know,  but  they  took  me  there. 

Fry:     Mabel,  before  you  get  to  the  West,  let  me  ask  you  about  your  impres 
sions  of  the  South,  because  in  the  notes  and  papers  that  you  read,  the 
South  had  peculiar  problems  about  suffrage  because  they  were  very  sen 
sitive  about  the  Negro  vote  that  would  be  enlarged  in  case  women's 
suffrage  passed. 

Vernon:  Well,  of  course,  I  saw  only  a  selected  few.   I  don't  remember  the 
newspapers. 

Fry:     Yes.  Do  you  remember  having  to  answer  any  questions  about  that? 


*Miss  Vernon  again  recalled  Fairmont,  West  Virginia,  and  Yazoo  City, 
Mississippi,  but  without  further  detail.  After  the  New  Orleans  stop, 
she  again  recalled  San  Antonio,  but  with  no  more  detail  than  pre 
viously  given.   [Ed.] 
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Vernon:   I  don't  remember  that.  Do  you  mean  in  the  street  crowds,  for 
instance? 

Fry:     Yes. 

Vernon:   New  Orleans.   [Pause]   Every  place  I  went,  I  thought  the  people  were 
friendly,  always  so  friendly. 

Fry:     Did  you  ever  notice  any  hostility  from "the  crowds  in  the  South? 
Vernon:   No,  no. 

Fry:     What  about  little  western  towns,  as  you  went  on  through  Texas  and  New 
Mexico  and  so  forth? 

Vernon:   I  didn't  do  much  speaking  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico.   I  went  to  Albuquerque 
but  I  didn't  go  into  the  little  towns  on  my  way  West. 

Fry:  Oh.   Let's  see.   You  must  have  gone  by  train.   Is  that  right? 

Vernon:  Oh,  sure.   How  else?   [Laughter] 

Fry:  I  know.   [Laughter]   That  was  all  there  was,  wasn't  it? 

Vernon:  1914! 

Fry:  Yes.   You  found  that  out  the  next  year!  [Laughter] 

Vernon:  That's  right,  that's  right!   1915. 

Fry:     Well,  I  just  thought  you  might  have  some  other  little  memories  in  your 
mind  about  going  through  those  small  towns  where  people  rarely  saw — 

Vernon:  Well,  I  didn't  speak  in  many  small  towns,  darling,  as  I  remember  it. 
You  see,  my  purpose  was  to  get  in  touch  with  the  women  who  were  going 
to  arrange  for  these  demonstrations  on  the  second  of  May,  or  something 
like  that,  when  we  were  getting  up  a  petition  to  Congress  and  a  big 
delegation.   That  big  delegation  was  to  come  on  the  ninth  of  May.   We 
had  a  monstrous  celebration/demonstration  in  Washington,  and  I  was 
preparing  people  for  that.   That  was  the  idea. 

Fry:     And  they  were  all  sending  people  to  Washington  for  that? 

Vernon:   That  was  the  idea,  to  gather  petitions  for  the  representatives  to 
carry  to  Washington. 
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Portrait  of  Anne  Martin 


Fry:     You  mentioned  that  Anne  Martin,  when  you  were  working  for  her,  let 
you  live  in  her  house  with  her  and  her  mother  on  Mill  Street. 

Vernon:  Oh,  not  "let  me  live."  I  was  treated  as  a — [laughter] — 
Fry:     As  a  guest? 

Vernon:   Oh,  certainly,  and  by  Dick,  the  cook.   He  was  Chinese  and  very  tem 
peramental,  but  his  cooking  was  very  good.   And  I  had  a  beautiful 
room,  a  front  room. 

Fry:     Oh,  you  did? 

Vernon:   Oh,  yes!   A  guest  room  that  was  beautiful. 

Fry:     Was  that  a  really  beautiful  house  for  Nevada  in  those  days? 

Vernon:   Oh,  yes!   I  guess  her  father  had  built  it.   I  don't  remember.   He  was 
quite  a  wealthy  man,  a  banker,  in  Reno.   That  was  Anne's  father. 
William  O'Hara  his  name  was.   Anne  was  very  proud  of  her  father,  and 
he  was  the  president  of  the  Washoe  County  Bank.   So,  they  did  have  a 
nice  house  down  on  Mill  Street. 

Fry:     Tell  me  all  you  can  tell  me  about  Anne  because  we  have  the  papers 
from  her  campaign,  but  what  I  need  are  descriptions  of  what  she  was 
like  and  so  forth.  Now,  if  her  father's  name  was  O'Hara — 

Vernon:   She  was  Irish.   She  had  an  Irish  semblance  too — blue  eyes  and  good 
coloring. 

Fry:     Why  was  her  name  Martin? 

Vernon:   Well,  that  was  his  name — William  O'Hara  Martin.   I  was  just  giving 
you  his  first  name. 

She  was  extremely  well-educated,  traveled,  cultivated.   You  don't 
know  anything  about  her? 

Fry:     No,  I  don't. 

Vernon:  You  never  saw  a  picture  of  her? 

Fry:     I  did.   There's  a  picture  over  in  the  collection  at  The  Bancroft,  some 
of  her  campaign  pictures. 
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Vernon:   Very  good. 

Fry:     She  looks  very  healthy. 

Vernon:   She  was.   She  was  very  good-looking.   She  had  hair  like  Consuelo's, 
but — 

Fry:  Wavy? 

Vernon:  Wavy,  you  know. 

Fry:  Was  it  brown? 

Vernon:  Well,  touches  of  gray  were  coming — 

Fry:  When  you  knew  her? 

Vernon:  Yes. 

Fry:  But  it  had  been  brown? 

Vernon:  Oh,  yes. 

Well,  you  know,  she  lived  in  England  for  a  long  time  and  was  as 
sociated  with  the  militants  there  for  a  little  while.   She  told  a  story 
about  going  to  jail  and  Herbert  Hoover,  who  was  a  great  friend  of 
hers — did  you  know  that? 

Fry :     No . 

Vernon:  Herbert  Hoover.   She  later  separated  from  him,  but  they  were  in 

Stanford  [University].  Mrs.  Hoover  was  a  member  of  Anne's  fraternity, 
Kappa  Kappa  Gamma,  and  Herbert  came  to  school  at  Stanford.   I  don't 
think  it  was  for  many  years,  but  he  was  there  a  year  or  so,  and  Anne 
got  acquainted  with  him  there.   She  knew  him  before  he  married  Lou. 
Lou  Henry  her  name  was. 

Fry:     Oh.   Do  you  think  she  and  Hoover  dated? 

Vernon:   Anne  and  Hoover?  Not  that  I  know  of.   But  he  became  an  engineer, 
you  know,  who  traveled  all  over.  He  was  in  China,  and  he  came  to 
England  and  was  living  there  at  the  time  that  Anne  was  there.   But 
when  Anne  was  arrested,  he  came  down  and  bailed  her  out;  and  that  was 
against  the  regulations,  of  course.  You  weren't  permitted  to  be 
bailed  out. 


Fry: 


Yes.   You  were  supposed  to  stay  there  without  bail. 
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Vernon:   Oh,  yes.   So,  Herbert  violated  the  rules.   He  gave  Anne  jewelry. 

He  liked  her.   There's  no  doubt  about  it.   I  used  to  wear  a  necklace 
that  he  selected  for  her. 

Fry:  Oh,  really? 

Vernon:  Yes. 

Fry:  Well,  it  does  sound  like  he  was  very  fond  of  her. 

Vernon:  Oh,  he  was,  no  doubt. 

Fry:  Did  you  say  that  their  friendship  cooled  a  little  later? 

Vernon:  Later,  later  in  years. 

Fry:  Politically? 

Vernon:  When  he  came  here,  you  know,  as  the  food  administrator,  I  guess  it  was. 
Anne  differed  with  some  of  his  policies,  I  think. 

Fry:     In  Washington? 
Vernon:   Yes. 

Fry:     Was  she  a  person  who  had  a  calm  and  placid  personality  and  never  got 
excited,  or  was  she  vivacious  and  lively? 

Vernon:  Well,  at  times  she  was  lively,  but  she  was  a  person  of  great  dignity, 
I  think.   I  wonder  if — well,  you  say  you  have  pictures  of  her.   I  was 
very  fond  of  her,  became  very  fond  of  her.   It  was  a  little  difficult 
for  me  when  I  first  went  to  Reno  because  she  was  a  far  more  rigid 
person  than  I'd  been,  and  Sara  helped  me  greatly  there. 

Fry:     Yes. 

Vernon:   Did  Sara  ever  tell  you? 

Fry:     No.   You  mentioned  that  when  I  was  here  before,  that  Sara  had  helped — 

Vernon:   She  helped  me  understand  Anne  better  and  adjust  to  her  better.   I  was 
rather  unhappy  for  a  little  time  there  because  of  Anne's  strict  ideas 
of  what  I  should  do,  or  something  like  that.   I've  forgotten.   But  I 
know  that  Sara,  when  she  found  me  rather  distressed  in  the  toilet  one 
day  [laughter],  cheered  me  up. 


Fry: 


Oh,  and  she  was  able  to  kind  of  explain  Anne  to  you? 
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Vernon:   That's  it,  yes,  to  show  me  that  these  things  were  surface  things. 
Fry:     Yes.   How  single-minded  was  Anne  in  politics  and  so  forth? 
Vernon:   I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  "single-minded." 

Fry:     Well,  you  know  how  some  people  can  work  at  a  job,  like  a  political 

campaign  or  something  like  this,  and  this  is  their  entire  life.   Other 
people  can  do  that,  but  they'll  also  take  time  off  and  have  a  few 
side  interests. 

Vernon:   I  think  she  was  "single-minded"  about  political  concerns.   But  when 
we  were  in  Nevada,  she  was  a  horseback  rider  from  time  to  time.   She 
would  go  up  into  the  mountains.   The  first  expedition  I  took  with  her, 
I'd  never  been  on  a  horse,  except  for  an  old  barn  horse  out  on  my 
father's  farm.   She  took  me  off  on  an  all-day  horseback  ride  in  the 
mountains,  up  Mt.  Rose.   It  was  something  for  me,  believe  me,  but  I 
survived ! 

Fry:     Oh,  poor  Mabel!  [Laughter] 

Vernon:  Poor  Mabel!  But  I  survived.   I  don't  think  I  complained.   [Laughter] 

Fry:     But  that  was  a  beautiful  ride,  I'll  bet. 

Vernon:   Yes.   We  climbed  the  mountain.   And  I  think  Anne  had  won  a  tennis 
championship  before  I  got  to  Nevada. 

Fry:     Was  she  an  easy  person  to  be  friendly  with?  Was  she  outgoing  and 
what  you  usually  think  of  as  a--? 

Vernon:  Well,  she  selected  the  people  she  liked. 

Fry:  She  was  very  socially  discriminating  in  the  choice  of  her  own  friends? 

Vernon:  I  think  so. 

Fry:  What  were  her  mother  and  father  like? 

Vernon:   I  didn't  know  her  father  at  all.   He  had  died.   But  her  mother  was 

very  helpful  to  the  campaign;  and  it  wasn't  easy  for  her,  of  course, 
to  take  our  irregular  hours  and  irregular  meals  and  things  like  that. 
We  had  to  try  to  comply  with  Mrs.  Martin's  domestic  arrangements  and 
Dick's.   She  had  to  consider  Dick,  the  Chinese  cook,  but  she  was  very 
nice.   Probably  had  been  quite  prominent  in  society  in  Reno  in  her 
time. 
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Vernon : 


Fry: 
Vernon: 


Fry: 
Vernon: 

Fry: 
Vernon: 

Fry: 
Vernon: 

Fry: 

Vernon: 

Fry: 

Vernon: 


I  may  have  told  you — this  was  later,  1916,  in  the  Wilson  cam 
paign — I  was  speaking  down  on  Virginia  Street,  right  in  the  principal 
street,  and  a  woman  began  to — well,  she  was  probably  drunk.   I'm  not 
sure.  Didn't  I  tell  you  that  story? 

Oh,  yes,  you  did. 

And  how  she  said,  "Vote  for  Wilson.  He  kept  us  out  of  war."  And 
some  way,  Mrs.  Martin  got  down  there  I  guess  she  heard  that  I  was 
being  besieged,  and  down  she  came  to  stand  beside  me.   She  thought 
that  I  was  in  some  danger.  Well,  that  shows  what  kind  she  was. 

The  chief  of  police  came  and  asked  Mrs.  Martin  if  she  wouldn't 
please  take  me  home  [laughter],  get  me  to  go  home.   So,  I  said,  "Well, 
you  disperse  this  crowd,  and  then  I'll  go." 

Did  he  disperse  the  crowd? 


I  guess  so. 
me. 


But  I  always  remembered  Mrs.  Martin  standing  there  beside 


What  else  did  Anne  like  to  do  in  the  way  of  recreation  or  enjoyment? 
I'm  trying  to  ask  you  things  that  are  not  in  her  papers,  because  her 
papers  are  all  political,  you  know. 

I'm  just  trying  to  think  what  she  did  here  in  Washington.  She  came 
and  was  the  original  chairman  of  the  Woman's  Party.  You  know  that, 
don't  you,  darling? 

Yes.   That  was  in  1916. 

Yes.   But  before  we  formed  the  Woman's  Party — when  we  were  just  the 
Congressional  Union — Anne  conducted  the  famous — do  you  know  about 
Maud  Younger,  darling? 

No. 

Oh,  you  don't  know  about  her? 

Well,  I  do,  but  I  want  you  to  tell  me.   I  know  a  little  bit,  not 
much. 

I  don't  know.   I  can't  tell  you  a  great  deal  about  Maud.  But  when 
Anne  came  to  Washington  and  became  chairman  of  the  legislative  depart 
ment  of  the  Congressional  Union  in  1916 — a  central  department  to  the 
whole  effort — Maud  was  the  chairman  of  the  lobbying  committee,  which 
led  to  some,  I  guess,  collision  between  the  two.   They  weren't  par 
ticularly  congenial. 
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Vernon:       So,  all  that  I  knew  about  Anne  here  in  Washington  was  in  con 
nection  with  the  work,  most  of  the  time. 

Fry:     Well,  Maud  Younger  had  been  working  for  quite  a  while  in  the  lobbying 
and  had  some  pretty  well-organized  files  on  it,  according  to  some 
things  I  read  in — 

Vernon:   Maud  didn't  organize  those  files,  darling. 
Fry:     Oh,  didn't  she? 

Vernon:   No,  of  course  not.   She  had  worked  on  the  lobbying  and  probably  had 
some  notes  scattered  all  over.   She  was  that  kind — disorganized. 
But  it  was  Anne  who  organized  those  files. 

Fry:  Oh,  it  was? 

Vernon:  They  became  famous. 

Fry:  Yes,  they  did. 

Vernon:  But  it  was  Anne's  work  more  than — that  is,  the  organization  of  them. 

Fry:  Yes,  organized  under  the  name  of  each  congressman. 

Vernon:  Yes.   Maud  did  the  personal  work,  that's  true. 

Fry:  You  mean  going  out  and  visiting  the  congressmen? 

Vernon:  Yes.  With  some  congressmen  she  got  along  very  well,  a  great  friend  of 
Curtis  [Senator  Charles],  for  instance. 

Fry:     Well,  is  this  to  say  that  Anne  did  not  do  the  actual  office-to-office 
lobbying?   She  did  more — 

Vernon:   I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by — oh,  you  mean — 

Fry:     Anne  didn't  go  over  on  the  Hill  as  much  as  Maud  Younger.   Is  that  right? 

Vernon:   No,  but  she  did  selected  lobbying,  Anne  did.   Alice  might  tell  you  a 
different  story  about  Maud,  because  she  was  very  partial  to  Maud. 

Fry:     Oh,  she  was? 

Vernon:   Yes. 

Fry:     Well,  why  did  Anne  come  to  Washington? 
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Vernon:   She  came  to  be  the  congressional  chairman  for  the  Woman's  Party, 
darling. 

Fry:     Was  she  asked  to  be  it? 
Vernon:   Of,  of  course. 

Fry:     I  thought  maybe  she  wrote  and  said,  "Now  that  my  campaign's  over, 
I'd  like  to  do  something." 

Vernon:   Oh,  no.   She  was  asked.   It  was  some  time  in  '16,  wasn't  it,  that  she 
came?   I  have  notes  on  it. 

Fry:     We'll  have  to  look  that  up.* 

Vernon:   Let's  see.   We  came  from  Nevada,  Anne  and  I,  in  December  of  1914 

and  went  immediately  to  the  national  convention  of  the  National  Ameri 
can  Woman  Suffrage  Association  in  Nashville.   That  was  being  held  in 
Nashville.   We  reported  on  the  Nevada  campaign  there  and  then  came  on 
to  Washington.   So,  Anne  first  came — that  is,  after  the  Nevada  campaign- 
in  December  of  1914.   I  can't  say  exactly  when  she  became,  but  it's  in. 
Alice's  notes,  the  congressional  chairman. 

Fry:     By  Alice's  notes,  you  mean  some  things  that  she's  put  together  for 
this  narrative  that— 

Vernon:  That  we're  going  to  make.   I  wish  we'd  make  it,  darling. 

Fry:     Yes.   We've  got  to  get  you  two  together  to  do  that.   It's  hard  when 
Alice  is  in  Connecticut  and  you're  down  here. 

Vernon:   Well,  we've  been  trying  to.   But  we  could  do  it  together  very  quickly 
and,  I  think,  easily;  but  we're  not  together. 

Fry:     Yes.   Well,  let's  see.   Did  Anne  stay  with  the  Woman's  Party,  then, 
all  through  until  suffrage? 

Vernon:  Yes.  And,  you  know,  when  the  Woman's  Party  was  formed,  this  was  still 
the  Congressional  Union  until  we  formed  the  Woman's  Party,  until  1916, 
and  Anne  was  the  first  chairman  of  the  Woman's  Party.  I  was  the 


*According  to  Inez  Irwin,  "during  1916,  the  central  department  of 
the  Congressional  Union — the  legislative — was  in  the  hands  of  Anne 
Martin."  Her  activities  in  the  early  months  of  1916  and  throughout 
the  year  are  listed.   2nd  ed.,  p.  133ff. 
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Vernon:        secretary.     You  see,  we  were  women  voters   in  the  beginning,  when  the 
Woman's  Party  was  organized.      Do  you  know  about   the  organization  of 
the  Woman's  Party,    darling? 

Fry:  You  mean  the  convention  in  Chicago? 

Vernon:        That's   right,   a  women  voters'    convention,    and  Anne  was   elected 

chairman  and  I  was  elected  secretary.      I've   forgotten  the   rest,   but, 
at  any   rate,  we  were  at  the  Blackstone  Theatre  in  Chicago.      That 
was   1916  when  the  Woman's  Party  was  organized. 

Then,  when  we  met — I   guess   it  was   in  1917 — the  Congressional 
Union  decided  to  merge  with — 

Fry:  The  Woman's  Party. 

Ve'rnon:        Yes,  with   the  Woman's  Party. 

Fry:  And  you  became  one.      Well,    the  Woman's   Party  was  made  up  of  voters 

and  you  were   counted  as   a  voter  because  you  had — 

Vernon:        Because  I  had  voted  in  Nevada.      I  voted  in    '16,    I   guess,   because  I 
took  part   in  that  Wilson  campaign. 

Fry:  You  know,    some  of   the  books    that   I've  been  reading  all   refer  to  Alice 

Paul's  very  strong  administration  of   the  whole  organization,    inclu 
ding   the  Congressional  Union  and  the  National  Woman's  Party.        I 
wonder  what  latitude  the  chairman  had  who  worked  under  Alice  Paul. 

Vernon:        I  don't   understand. 

Fry:  I  wonder  how  much  decision-making  a  chairman  could  do  who  worked 

under  Alice  Paul. 

Vernon:        I  know,   but   that  didn't   continue  after  the  Woman's  Party  and  the 

Congressional  Union  joined.        Then  Alice  became  the  national   chair 
man. 

Fry:  Oh,    I  see. 

Vernon:        Anne  Martin  was   the  chairman  of   the  Woman's  Party  until   the  Woman's 
Party   and  the  Congressional  Union  consolidated.      After  they   con 
solidated,    Alice  was  elected  chairman. 

Fry:  Yes.     Well,  how  was   it  up   to   that    time? 

Vernon:        Oh,    it  wasn't   long  enough  to  be  any  conflict. 
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Cross-country  Envoys,    1915:      Syracuse  Stop 


Fry: 


Vernon: 

Fry: 

Vernon: 

Fry: 

Vernon: 

Fry: 

Vernon: 


Fry: 
Vernon: 


Fry: 
Vernon : 
Fry: 
Vernon: 


Fry: 
Ve  rnon ; 


There's  just  a  small  item  I  need  from  you,  Mabel.  When  we  were 
talking  about  your  campaign  trip  in  the  automobile  across  the 
country  with  Sara  in  1915,  you  said  that  Mrs.  Hazard  at  Syracuse 
was  a  marvelous  woman. 

She  was . 

And  I  wanted  you  to  explain  what  you  meant . 

Mrs .  Hazard? 

Yes. 

Well,  Mrs.  Hazard  had  been  a  member  of  Mrs.  Blatch's  society. 

Oh,  Harriot  Stanton  Blatch? 

Harriot  Stanton.  You  know,  she  organized  all  through  the  United 
States  and  Mrs.  Hazard  had  been  one  of  her  members.   So,  when  we 
got  to  Syracuse,  we  had  this  very  good  organization.   Mrs.  Hazard 
took  us  to  her  home.  Did  I  tell  anything  about  it? 

No. 

A  beautiful  home.  He  was  the  head  of  some  works — chemical  or  some 
thing  like  that — that  were  very  famous  in  Syracuse.   They  had  a 
beautiful  home  on  the  edge  of  town  and  that's  where  we  stayed  while 
we  were  in  Syracuse. 

Oh,  how  nice. 

I  don't  remember  what  we  did  in  Syracuse. 

It  sounds  like  she  was  probably  pretty  influential  too. 

Oh,  she  was,  of  course.   I've  had  contact  with  her  daughter  until 
the  last,  I  guess,  ten  years — Mrs.  Foster  Hunt  of  Providence.   She 
was  Mrs.  Hazard's  daughter  and  her  name  was  Dorothy  Hazard  Thompson. 
I  wish  I  still  had  contact  with  her.   She  gave  us  lots  of  money  in 
her  time,  Dorothy  did. 

Oh,  her  daughter? 

She  continued  to  support  the  Peoples  Mandate  Committee  up  to  the 
very  end. 
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Vernon:  Did  you  learn  anything   from  Anne's  papers   about    the  Peoples 

Mandate  Committee? 

Fry:  Yes.      And  when  we  get   to   that,    I  have  some  things    to   show  you.      I   got 

some  good  stuff  on  it . 

Vernon:  We  found  a  good  bit  of  stuff.  [Speaking  to  another  person]  Well, 
you  should  show  Chita  some  of  the  pamphlets  of  the  Peoples  Mandate 
Committee.  I  think  she'd  be  interested. 

Fry:  Oh,    I   certainly  would. 

Vernon:  Do  you  have  any  questions  on  that? 

Fry:  Yes.     Let's  wait.      I  want   to   run  down  these. 

Vernon:  All   right,   honey,   you  go   ahead. 


Shafroth-Palmer  Amendment,   1914:      Confusion  Caused 


Fry:  Do  you  remember   the  Shafroth-Palmer  amendment    that  Senator  Shafroth 

[John  Franklin]   put  up? 

Vernon:        Oh,    of   course,    darling.       You  know  about   the  Shafroth-Palmer? 

Fry:  I  know  it  caused  a  lot  of  confusion  because  weren't    there   two 

suffrage  amendments   in  Congress   at   the  same   time? 

Vernon:        Well,   you  see,   when  we  were  working  so   diligently   and  with   absolute 
concentration  on  the  national  suffrage — I  won't  call   it   the  Susan 
B.   Anthony  amendment,    I  don't   think  that's   fair,    darling — 

Fry:  Oh,    really? 

Vernon:    It  wasn't — 1  notice  a  book  I  have,  written  by  Susan  B.  Anthony's 
great  niece.  They  speak  about  the  "Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment." 
Well,  it  should  never  have  been  called  that,  of  course,  because  it 
wasn't  she  who  worded  that  amendment.   It  was  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton, 
I  think  Alma  [Lutz]  has  pretty  well  established  that,  and  I  agree 
with  her.*  But  calling  it  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment  was  Alice 


*Harriot  Stanton  Blatch  and  Alma  Lutz,  Challenging  Years:   The  Memoirs 
of  Harriot  Stanton  Blatch.  New  York:  Putnam's,  1940.  Pp.  248-249. 
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Vernon: 


Fry: 

Vernon: 

Fry: 

Vernon : 


Fry: 


Paul's  idea,  you  see,  apparently  without  Alice's  knowing  how  much 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  had  had  to  do  with  it.   We  were  concentra 
ting  on  the  so-called  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment  and  the  National 
Suffrage  Association  [National  Woman  Suffrage  Association],  I  guess, 
felt  that  it  was  being  cut  out  of  this  campaign.  And  Ruth  Hanna 
McCormick — does  that  name  mean  anything  to  you? 

No. 

Well,  her  father  was  Mark  Hanna. 

Oh,  Mark  Hanna  I  know  from  my  days  in  Ohio.  He  was  the  most  power 
ful  figure  in  Ohio . 

Well,  she  was  his  daughter,  Ruth  was.   She  married  Medill  McCormick. 
What  was  he?   Senator,  or  something?  But,  at  any  rate,  she  got  this 
idea  that  they  would  have  another  amendment.   I  may  not  get  all  of 
this  straight,  but  this  was  an  amendment  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
states  to  vote  on  woman  suffrage.   But  we  didn't  need  an  amendment 
of  that  kind.  The  states  already — I'd  have  to  refresh  my  memory  on 
the  Shaf roth -Palmer  amendment.   But  she  thought  Shafroth — I  guess 
it  was  Shafroth  from  Colorado  and  Palmer — was  it  possible  that 
Mitchell  Palmer  was  in  on  this  thing?   But  they  introduced  it  into 
Congress,  the  Shaf roth -Palmer  amendment,  and  it  caused  a  division  of 
effort  in  the  suffrage  ranks.*  We  had  to  fight  the  Shafroth-Palmer 
amendment  as  well  as  fight  the  anti-suffragists. 


Yes.   It  was  a  big,  long  amendment.** 
against  it  was  that — 


I  think  the  main  argument 


*"The  board  of  the  National  American  Association  endorsed  the  Shafroth- 
Palmer  Amendment  but  it  was  bitterly  debated  in  their  1914  Convention. 
...Finally  in  December  1915,  at  their  Washington  Convention,  the 
National  American  Association  rescinded  the  previous  year's  action 
on  the  Shafroth-Palmer  Amendment  and  reindorsed  the  Bristow-Mondell 
Amendment."   [Blatch  and  Lutz,  op.  cit.,  pp.  246-247.] 

**The  Shafroth-Palmer  amendment  stated:  "Whenever  any  number  of  legal 
voters  of  any  State  to  a  number  exceeding  eight  per  cent  of  the  number 
of  legal  voters  voting  at  the  last  preceding  General  Election  held  in 
such  a  State  shall  petition  for  the  submission  to  the  legal  voters 
of  said  State  of  the  question  whether  women  shall  have  equal  rights 
with  men  in  respect  to  voting  at  all  elections  to  be  held  in  such 
State,  such  question  shall  be  so  submitted;  and  if,  upon  such  sub 
mission,  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  State  voting  on  the 
question  shall  vote  in  favor  of  granting  to  women  such  equal  rights, 
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Vernon:   It  just  made  women's  getting  the  vote  state  by  state  possible.   It  was 
a  very,  very  cumbersome  method. 

Fry:     It  didn't  add  any  rights  that  you  didn't  already  have. 

Vernon:   No.   It  gave  the  right  to  vote  on  the  amendment  if  there  wasn't — 

Fry:     And  I'm  not  sure  it  was  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution.   It  was  just 
the  right  to  do  it  in  that  one  state. 

Vernon:   I  guess  so.   I've  forgotten. 

Fry:     Yes.   Well,  at  any  rate,  I  wondered,  since  you  were  there — 

Vernon:   I  was  where? 

Fry:     In  Washington,  I  mean,  here,  at  the  time  these  two  amendments  were 
in  Congress.   Why,  I  thought — 

Vernon:   Well,  this  continued  for  quite  some  time,  though.   It  must  have  been 
continued  during  the  whole — 

Fry:     Congress. 

Vernon:  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  it  went  from  convention  to  convention — the 
national  suffrage  amendment — whether  they  adopted  the  motion  to  work 
on  it  at  a  certain  convention  and  then  dropped  it  at  the  next  con 
vention.   That  I  have  forgotten.   But  I  know  that  it  diverted  us  from 
our  work,  considerably. 

Fry:     Yes.   Did  you  do  any  lobbying  on  the  Hill  at  this  time? 
Vernon:   On  the  Hill?  Oh,  incidentally. 

Fry:     I  wondered  if  you  remembered  having  to  explain  to  people  the  difference 
between  them  and  so  forth. 

Vernon:   You  mean  explain  it  in  Congress? 
Fry:     Yes. 


the  same  shall  thereupon  be  established,  anything  in  the  Con 
stitution  or  laws  of  such  State  to  the  contrary  not-withstanding." 
[Blatch  and  Lutz,  op.  cit.,  p.  246] 
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Vernon:   Probably  not.   I  probably  had  to  do  a  lot  of  explaining  to  the  public, 
Maud  and  Anne  were  the  people  who  would  have  to  do  that  kind  of  thing. 


Woman's  Party:   Three  "Generations"  of  Suffrage  Workers 


Fry:     There  was  an  interesting  thing  that  I  found  in,  I  guess,  Inez  Haynes 
Irwin  on  page  124  [1st  ed.]  about  the  three  generations  of  organizers 
in  the  Woman's  Party.   I  wanted  to  throw  this  out  to  you  and  see  if 
you  agree  with  it.   She  said  that  in  the  very  first  generation,  the 
first  organizers  who  came  in  1914  and  '13  were  you  and  Elsie  Hill, 
Margaret  Whittemore,  Doris  Stevens,  Mrs.  Sinclair  Thompson,  and 
Virginia  Arnold. 

Vernon:  Who's  that  who  came  after  Stevens? 

Fry:  Mrs.  Sinclair  Thompson. 

Vernon:  Yes,  I  knew  her. 

Fry:  And  Virginia  Arnold. 

Vernon:  Yes.  I  wouldn't  call  Virginia  a  very  active  organizer.  She  was  more 
a  secretary-treasurer  type,  I  think;  but  whether  she  went  out  organi 
zing  very  much,  I  don't  remember  that. 

Fry:  That  was  a  new  name  to  me — Virginia  Arnold. 

Vernon:  Oh,  it  was?  She  was  very  valuable. 

Fry :  Yes . 

Vernon:  Well,  she  went  to  jail  with  me. 

Fry:  Oh,  did  she? 

Vernon:  I  think  so.  We  were  "trail-blazers." 

Fry:  And  who  was  Margaret  Whittemore? 

Vernon:  Oh,  my  dear,  my  great  pal! 

Fry:  Your  great  pal?   [Laughter] 

Vernon:   Yes!   You  never  heard  about  the  trip  that  Margaret  and  I  took  to  get 
women  elected  to  Congress? 
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Fry:     You  mentioned  Margaret,  and  I  didn't  know  which  one  it  was. 

Vernon:   Margaret  Whittemore.   She  was  wonderful,  wonderful!   I  can't  tell 
you!   Did  it  mention  her  among  the  f ir s t  organizers? 

Fry :     Yes . 

Vernon:   I  wouldn't  say  that.  Maybe  she  did  some  organizing  that  I  didn't 

know  about.   She  lived  in  Birmingham,  Michigan,  and  her  family  were 
all  very  prominent  and  very  active  in  the  suffrage  movement — her 
mother  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Nelson  Whittemore.   But  I  don't  remember 
Margaret  being  among  the  first.   That's  very  strange.  Alice  would 
know  better  than  I.   But  certainly  she  was  not  among  the  first  active 
organizers;  she  came  later. 

I  know  when  she  became  very  prominent.   It  was  in  the  election 
campaign.   She  went  to  Oregon.  Margarent  went  to  Oregon  to  conduct 
the  campaign  there,  and  I  think  Mary  Gertrude  [went] — you  know  who 
Mary  Gertrude  is,  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall.  Mary  Gertrude  was  our 
treasurer;  but  when  it  came  time  for  that  election  campaign,  she  went 
out  with  Margaret — I  think  they  were  the  two — to  Oregon  to  conduct 
the  campaign  against  the  Democrats.   When  was  that  campaign?   1916? 

Fry:     Yes.   And  apparently  there  was  some  activity  against  the  Democrats 
in  1914. 

Vernon:   1914,  yes. 

Fry:     But  the  big  push  was — 

Vernon:   That's  right.   The  big  push  came  in  '16  because,  of  course,  in  '14 
it  was  not  a  presidential  election;  but  there  was  some  activity. 

Fry:     Yes.   I  suppose  Alice  decided  who  went  where. 
Vernon:   Oh,  yes. 

Fry:     Did  she  try  to  send  out  mostly  Republicans  when  they  had  to  campaign 
against  Democrats? 

Vernon:   Oh,  I  don't  think  there  was  any  thought  about  that.   I  don't  know 
enough  about  their  selection. 

Fry:     Oh.   Well,  I  wondered  how  partisan  some  of  the  women  felt.   [Laughter] 
Vernon:   I  don't  think  we  were  that  way  at  all. 
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Fry:     Oh.   Doris  Stevens  was  prominent  for  a  long  time  in  the  party,  as 
long  as  you  were. 

Vernon:   Yes. 

Fry:     Because  she  went  on  through  the  '20s,  at  least. 

Vernon:   Yes,  she  did.   But,  you  see,  in  the  '20s  she  became  the  chairman  of 

the  Inter -American  Commission  of  Women.   That  was  1928,  though.   That 
didn't  happen  till  '28. 

| 

Fry:     Yes.   I  have  a  little  chronology  here  that  I've  worked  out,  and  I  do 
have  that  that  came  about  in  1928. 

Vernon:  We  went  to  Paris  in  1928,  did  we? 
Fry:  1926  was  Paris  and  1928  was  Cuba. 
Vernon:  Yes,  Havana. 

Fry:     Well,  let  me  try  this  second  generation  on  you  and  see  what  you  think 
about  that.  Now,  I  see  there  are  no  dates  on  these  generations,  but 
all  of  this  happened  between  1914  and  1920,  so  the  generations  aren't 
very  long.   [Laughter]   Iris  Calderhead,  Vivian  Pierce — 

Vernon:   I  don't  like  this  awfully  much.  Well,  go  ahead,  darling.   I  don't 
care  so  much  for  this  division,  but  go  ahead. 

Fry:     Oh.   Beulah  Amidon,  Lucy  Branham — 

Vernon:   Beulah  Amidon,  that's  right.   Her  father  was  a  judge  in  North  Dakota, 
a  name  very  well-known  to  me,  Beulah  Amidon,  a  beautiful  girl.   Now, 
Iris  and  Beulah — well,  go  ahead. 

Fry:     Lucy  Branham  and  Hazel  Hunkins. 
Vernon:   Yes.   Hazel  came  in  '16,  did  she? 

Fry:     I  don't  know.   It's  hard  to  tell  when  these  women  really  came,  you 
know. 

Vernon:  Yes.   Well,  these  names  are  all  right.   They  were  all — 

Fry:  These  were  sort  of  the  middle  ones,  right? 

Vernon:  Yes. 

Fry:  What  was  the  Hazel  Hunkins  issue? 
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Vernon:  What  about  Hazel? 

Fry:     In  my  notes,  I  refer  to  a  "Hazel  Hunkins  issue," 

Vernon:   Hazel  Hunkins-Hallinan.   She  married  Charles  Hallinan.   Is  that  what 
you're  trying  to  say? 

Fry:     I  don't  know,  because  it  was  not  defined. 

Vernon:  Well,  Hazel  Hunkins  was  Hazel  Hunkins.   She  was  a  Vassar  girl.   I  don't 
know  whether  she  was  in  Alma's  class,  1912,  or  maybe  a  year  later. 
I've  forgotten.   But,  at  any  rate,  Hazel  Hunkins  came  to  join  us  about 
'16,  I  think.   I  said  I'd  look  that  date  up,  didn't  I?  I  don't  know 
how  or  where  she  came;  but,  at  any  rate,  she  turned  out  to  be  a  won 
derful  worker,  organized  and  beautiful  to  look  at.* 


*When  Hazel  Hunkins-Hallinan  and  I  [Ed.]  had  tea  with  Mabel  Vernon, 
January  21,  1975,  we  asked  her  how  and  when  she  became  involved  with 
the  Woman's  Party.  Her  untaped  answer  was: 

"In  the  summer  of  1916,  Clara  Louise  Rowe  came  to  Billings, 
Montana.   She  probably  had  my  name  from  a  Vassar  friend  because 
Vassar  was  a  hot-bed  of  people  interested  in  suffrage  at  that  time. 
I  was  made  Montana  state  chairman.   It  didn't  last  long,  though, 
because  Clara  Louise  Rowe  wanted  me  to  go  to  Colorado  Springs  where 
a  convention  was  being  held.   At  Colorado  Springs,  Mabel  Vernon  and 
Alice  Paul  pushed  me  into  making  a  speech — from  the  top  of  a  car, 
I  think — I  literally  died,  right  there  on  my  feet,  facing  a  crowd 
of  men.   It  wasn't  an  original  speech.   I  guess  I  just  aped  you,  Mabel. 

"Then  Alice  Paul  asked  me  to  go  to  California,  under  Doris 
Stevens'  leadership,  to  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition.   A  boy  friend 
of  mine  in  San  Francisco,  Bill  Chrispherson,  had  a  plane.   It  was  one 
of  those  very  small  planes  with  nothing  under  you,  just  the  air. 
We  were  strapped  in  separate  seats.   I  was  to  throw  out  leaflets 
holding  the  Democratic  party  responsible  for  holding  up  in  Congress 
the  suffrage  amendment  and  urging  people  to  defeat  Woodrow  Wilson. 
I  threw  the  leaflets  out  over  San  Francisco.   Bill  went  way  up  high 
and  dived.   He  looked  as  though  he  were  going  right  into  San  Francisco 
Bay.   Then  he  leveled  out  and  we  landed  in  Redding.   But  that  plane 
was  so  fragile.   I  remember  I  had  on  a  helmet  and  a  black  suit.   I 
should  have  had  about  a  million  leaflets  instead  of  a  thousand! 

"Then  A. P.  [Alice  Paul]  asked  me  to  come  to  Washington,  which  I 
did  in  November  [1916]  just  after  the  elections." 
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Fry:  Well,  how  did  she  become  an  issue? 

Vernon:  Was  she  an  issue? 

Fry:  [Laughter]   I  think  so,  but  I  don't  know  what  it  was. 

Vernon:  I  don't  think  she  was  any  "issue." 

Fry:     [Laughter]   You  don't  know  what  that  would  mean?   I  was  hoping  you 
would  know. 

Vernon:   Well,  who  said  she  was? 

Fry:     Mabel,  I  don't  know  where  I  got  it  and  it  may  be  right  here  in  Inez 
Irwin,  if  I  have  time  to  look  through  all  of  the  indexes,*  but  I 
thought  this  might  be  something  you'd  just  know  off  the  top  of  your 
head.   There  was  something  about  it. 

Vernon:   Made  her  an  issue? 
Fry:     Yes. 

Vernon:   I  can't  think  of  anything.   She  was  very  active  all  during  the — well, 
you  probably — we  have  pictures  here,  I  think,  of  Hazel  lighting  the 
fire  in  front  of  the  White  House  and  scaling  the  Lafayette  monument. 
She  and  Julia  [Emory]  were  very  congenial;  and  that's  the  kind  of 
activity  they  participated  in  along  around  '18  and  '19,  I  guess.** 


*Not  in  Irwin,  Up  Hill  With  Banners  Flying  [Ed.] 

**At  the  meeting  with  Hazel  Hunkins-Hallinan,  January  21,  1975,  she 
said  she  had  just  that  morning  looked  in  Lafayette  Park  for  the  urn 
which  she  had  often  filled  with  wood  for  the  watchfires  of  the  Woman's 
Party,  but  couldn't  find  it.  "As  you  look  northwest  from  the  White 
House,  the  urn  was  in  that  corner  of  the  park.  There  aren't  nearly 
as  many  trees  and  bushes  in  the  park  now  as  there  were  then." 

When  I  [Ed.]  called  Mrs.  Hallinan  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Woman's  Party  where  she  was  staying  on  January  22,  1975,  just  before 
she  left  Washington,  D.C.,  to  return  to  England,  she  said,  "I  thought 
you  might  like  to  know  about  some  of  our  stunts  that  failed.  We  were 
always  trying  to  get  publicity.   Alice  Paul,  Lucy  Burns,  and  I  con 
cocted  the  idea  that  I  would  get  over  the  White  House  fence  and  start 
fires  on  the  lawn.   Lucy  was  big  and  brawny,  and  she  put  up  her  knee 
to  help  me  climb  over  the  fence.   I  was  little  and  athletic  and  had 
no  trouble  with  that  kind  of  thing.   I  only  got  two  fires  started 
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Vernon:       Now,  she's  the  one  who's  in  England  and  I  hope  you'll  meet  her 
if  you  go  to  England,  darling. 

Fry:     Yes.   Well,  and  maybe  if  I  talk  to  Julia  Emory  in  Maryland,  I'll  be 
able  to  find  out  some  more  about  her. 

Vernon:   Oh,  I  could  tell  you  plenty  about  Hazel,  darling,  without  waiting 
for  Julia. 

Fry:     Oh,  well,  tell  me,  because  I'll  probably  never  get  to  talk  to  her 
in  England.   [Laughter] 

Vernon:   I  hope  you'll  go  to  England.   Is  it  really  a  serious  prospect, 
darling? 

Fry:  Yes,  but  she  may  not  be  there  by  the  time  I  get  there. 

Vernon:  Why  not? 

Fry:  Well,  how  long  is  she  going  to  stay? 

Vernon:  Oh,  she  lives  in  England. 

Fry:  Oh,  she  lives  there  now?  I  thought  she  just — 

Vernon:   She's  lived  there  for  years,  darling.   She's  very  proper.   You  don't 
know  anything  about  Hazel,  really? 

Fry:     I  sure  don't. 

Vernon:   She's  very  prominent  in  the  British  movement.   She  has  been. 

Fry:     In  which  British  movement,  Mabel? 


when  a  guard  appeared.   I  ran  to  the  fence  and  Lucy  was  there  with 
her  knee  to  help  me.  After  I  got  back  over  the  fence,  I  ran.  Alice 
and  Lucy  just  sauntered  along,  because  they  hadn't  done  anything.   But 
there  was  no  publicity  because  I  hadn't  done  enough. 

Another  idea  we  had  was  to  put  a  rope  lying  in  gasoline  all  along 
the  curb  in  front  of  the  White  House.   It  wouldn't  have  been  a  big  fire, 
but  just  a  little  fire  going  a  long  distance.   Julia  Emory  and  I  started 
the  rope  burning,  but  it  didn't  work.  We  concocted  these  things  to 
keep  the  story  running."  [Ed.] 
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Vernon:   The  women's  movement.   I  don't  know  whether  she's  been  the  head  of 
the  Six  Point  Group.   Does  that  mean  anything  to  you — the  Six  Point 
Group? 

Fry:     All  I  know  is  that  the  woman  who  was  head  of  the  Six  Point  Group 

[Viscountess  Margaret  Rhondda]  walked  out  in  support  of  the  National 
Woman's  Party  when  you  were  not  allowed  admission  to  the  International 
Woman  Suffrage  Alliance  meeting  in  Paris  in  1926. 

Vernon:   Did  she?  Well,  I  didn't  know  that.   Who  walked  out?   It  wasn't  Lady 
Rhondda,  was  it? 

Fry:  Yes,  Lady  Rhondda. 

Vernon:  She  walked  out?   I  didn't  know  that.   I  was  there. 

Fry:  Yes.  And  she  took  her  Six  Point  people  with  her. 

Vernon:  I  didn't  know  that.   Where  did  you  get  that? 

Fry:     It  may  have  been  after  you  people  had  to  fold  your  tents  and  go  away. 
Where  did  I  get  that?   I  think  that  came  from  William  O'Neill's  book 
on  feminism  in  America. 

Vernon:  He  talks  about  Paris,  does  he? 

• 

Fry:     Yes. 

Vernon:  Well,  I  was  there. 

Fry:     Well,  at  any  rate,  I  figured  the  Six  Point  movement  must  have  been 
the  feminist  movement  in  England  at  that  time.   Is  that  right? 

Vernon:  Yes,  it  was. 

Fry:     [Laughter]   Do  you  think  I  could  get  a  grant  to  go  to  England  immedi 
ately? 

Vernon:  Well,  they  stood  particularly  for  the  rights  of  the  working  women, 
Six  Points.* 


*In  a  taped  interview  with  Fern  Ingersoll,  January  22,  1975,  Mrs. 
Hallinan  explained  that  she  became  chairman  of  the  Six  Point  Group 
after  Lady  Rhondda  retired.   The  Six  Point  Group  [pamphlet]  is  on 
file  at  The  Bancroft  Library.   Interview  in  appendix. 
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Vernon:       Hazel  has  a  book.   I  have  a  copy.   In  Her  Own  Right,  that's 
what  she  calls  it,  and  it's  a  compilation  of  essays,  treatises 
written  by  British  women,  which  she  had  put  together  in  a  collection. 
Before  you  come  another  time,  darling,  which  I  hope  will  be  tomorrow, 
I  will  get  Hazel's  letter  because  I  want  you  to  hear  the  position  to 
which  she  has  been  appointed.   She's  been  appointed  to  a  committee 
of  women,  some  very  distinguished  women.   I  guess  she's  very  much 
flattered  to  be  on  it.   Members  of  Parliament  and  people  like  that 
are  on  it.* 

Fry:     Marvelous! 

Vernon:   I  know.   She  says  in  a  letter,  I  think  to  Becky  [Reyher] ,  that  she 
hopes  she'll  be  able  to  do  another  book  along  a  little  different 
lines,  more  her  own  work  than  just  a  compilation  of  work. 

Fry:     Well,  good. 

Vernon:   Oh,  she's  an  interesting — she's  eighty-three,  but  she  looks  about 
sixty-three. 

Fry:     My  goodness! 

Vernon:   She's  so  good-looking. 

Fry:     After  I've  visited  a  few  of  you  people,  you  and  Alice  Paul  and  Hazel 
Hunkins,  I've  decided  that  having  been  a  worker  for  suffrage  means 
that  you  get  younger  as  you  grow  older!  [Laughter] 

Vernon:   [Laughter]   I'm  very  interested  to  have  you  meet  Anita,  darling,  but 
I'm  very  much  concerned  about  Anita's  health. 

Fry:     Yes,  I  am  too. 

Vernon:   But  Hazel  Hunkins — she  worked  with  us,  I  guess,  until  '20  or  something 
like  that.   But  she  married  Charles  Hallinan,  who  was  a  United  Press 
man.   He  was  shortly  appointed  head  of  the  United  Press  Bureau  in 
London,  and  they  went  to  London.**  Well,  that  must  have  been  in  the 


*In  the  same  interview,  Hazel  Hunkins-Hallinan  said  that  she  is  now  a 
member  of  a  consultative  body  made  up  of  parliamentarians  and  women 
who  are  heads  of  organizations.   She  explained  that  the  women  sound 
out  the  public  and  press  and  advise  the  parliamentarians  what  they 
should  do  on  issues  concerning  women. 

**Mrs.  Hallinan  explained  in  the  taped  interview  that  her  husband  had 
gone  to  London  as  a  free-lance  writer.   He  became  head  of  the  United 
Press  Bureau  later. 
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Vernon:  '20s  some  time,  and  she's  lived  there  ever  since. 

Fry:     I  see.   Well,  let  me  throw  out  another  name  to  you  here.  Who  was 
Iris  Calderhead? 

Vernon:   Well,  her  father  had  been  a  congressman  from  Kansas.   Where  did  Iris 
go  to  college?   I  guess  she  went  to  Bryn  Mawr.   I  think  so.   I  knew 
her  quite  well,  but  my  memory  of  her  is  very  dim.   I  don't  know 
how  she  came  to  us  or  anything  about  it. 

Fry:     How  about  Vivian  Pierce? 

Vernon:   Oh,  I  knew  Vivian  very  well.   She  was  a  California  girl,  a  writer; 
but  how  they  joined  up,  I  don't  know.   Can  we  find  anything  in  Inez 
[Irwin]  about  it? 

Fry:     I'm  sure  we  can. 

Vernon:   I'm  sure  we  can.   But  she  was  a  writer  who  afterwards  became  editor 
of  the  Suffragist.   She  was  a  writer  and  an  editor  of  the  Suffragist 
more  than  an  organizer.   If  she  did  any  organizing,  it  was  very 
incidental. 

Fry:     I  see.   It  seemed  to  me  that  Inez  Haynes  Irwin  was  using  the  word 
"organizer"  for  everybody  who  worked. 

Vernon:   Well,  then  there  was  this:   Alice,  you  know,  would  press  a  person 
into  service.   If  there  was  some  particular  emergency,  she'd  say, 
"Well,  Vivian  could  go  do  something,"  but  she  [that  girl]  really 
wasn't  an  organizer. 

I  don't  know  how  much  Iris  did.   I  worked  with  Iris,  but  I  don't 
know  how  much.   She  said  [Inez  Irwin]  there  were  three  generations. 
Was  this  the  latest? 

Fry:     This  is  still  the  middle  one  we're  on. 
Vernon:   Now,  who  was  the  latest? 

Fry:     There  are  a  lot  more  in  the  middle  one.   I'll  just  run  down  the  other 
names.   Clara  Louise  Rowe — 

Vernon:   Oh,  yes. 

Fry:     Do  you  know  her? 

Vernon:   ©h,  yes,  very  well.   She  stuck  by  me  for  a  good  many  years,  helped  us 
in  the  Peoples  Mandate. 
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Fry:     Oh,  is  that  right? 

Vernon:  Yes.  Well,  she  was  one  of  Mrs.  Hazard's  proteges,  I  think.  I  think 
the  first  time  we  met  her  was  probably  when  I  came  through  Syracuse 
with  Sara. 

Fry:     And  you  met  her  on  that  trip? 

Vernon:   T*m  not  sure,  but  I  think  so.   But,  at  any  rate,  she  came  to  us 
highly  recommended  by  Mrs.  Hazard. 

Fry:     What  about  Joy  Young? 

Vernon:  Joy  Young?  Oh,  she  was  one  of  our  pickets  right  here  in  Washington. 
We  can  show  you  pictures  of  Joy  leading  the  pickets.  She  was  a  girl 
who  worked  at  headquarters.  Her  sister,  Matilda,  is  still  one  of  my 
great  friends. 

Fry:  Oh,  did  her  sister  Matilda  work  also? 

Vernon:  Oh,  yes.  Matilda  was  a  picket.   I  think  she  was  our  youngest  picket. 

Fry:  Where  is  she  now? 

Vernon:  Right  here  in  Washington? 

Fry:  Oh,  really?  Maybe  I  could  run  over  and  talk  to  her. 

Vernon:   I'm  not  sure.   I'm  not  sure  how  much  talking  she  would  do.   I  can 
ask  her.   [Tape  off  briefly] 

Fry:     Margery  Ross. 

Vernon:   Oh,  dear.   That  would  be  a  hard  one.   She  came  from  Wyoming.   But  I 
think  she's  [Inez  Irwin]  used  this  ["organizer"]  very  loosely.   How 
much  organizing  Margery  did,  I  don't  know.   She  probably  went  out  to 
Wyoming. 

Fry:     Mary  Gertrude  Fendall, 

Vernon:  Well,  did  she  use  her  as  an  organizer? 

Fry:     Well,  a  worker.  At  any  rate,  she's  in  this  middle  generation  of  workers, 
She  was  never  an  organizer? 

Vernon:   As  I  say,  she  went  out  to  Oregon  that  time  [1916],  when  we  were  con 
ducting  a  campaign  against  the  Democrats — but  Mary  Gertrude  was  at 
headquarters  almost  all  the  time. 
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Fry:     And  Pauline  Clarke? 

Vernon:   Yes.   She  was  with  the  Suffragist.    If  you  use  these  as  workers, 
that's  all  right,  but  not  as  organizers. 

Fry :     Okay . 

Vernon:   Pauline  was  one  of  the  editors.   She  and  Vivian  together  used  to  edit 
the  Suffragist.   Did  you  get  these  all  from  the  Story  of  the  Woman's 
Party,  darling? 

Fry:     Yes. 

Vernon:   And  is  that  the  way  Inez  uses  them,  as  workers? 

Fry:     Yes.   Her  main  point  here  was  that  she  divides  them  into  the  younger 
waves  that  would  come  into  the  party  as  the  campaign  progressed. 

Vernon:  Yes.  Well,  maybe  that's  all  right. 

Fry:  Let's  see.  Alice  Henkel? 

Vernon:  She  came  from  Chicago. 

Fry:  Who  were  her  father  and  mother?  Do  you  know? 

Vernon:  Her  mother  was  Margaret  Cherdron  Henkel.   I  think  the  way  that  we 

first  got  in  touch  with  them — I  was  organizing  in  Utah,  and  Margaret 
Zane  Cherdron  was  a  very  prominent  woman  in  Salt  Lake  City.   I  think 
she'd  been  a  member  of  the  legislature.   And  her  niece  was  Alice 
Henkel.  Margaret's  sister  (who  was  Alice's  mother)  had  married  a 
very  prominent  man,  Mr.  William  Henkel,  who  was  with  the  Illinois  Cen 
tral  Bank.   I  used  to  go  and  stay  at  their  house.   It  was  like  a 
second  home,  in  Chicago. 

Fry:     It  sounds  as  though  all  of  these  workers  for  suffrage  come  from 
pretty  prominent  families. 

Vernon:  Yes. 

Fry:  Rebecca  Hourwich? 

Vernon:  Don't  you  know  Rebecca,  darling? 

Fry:  No. 

Vernon:  Well,  you've  missed  something.   Hasn't  she,  darling?   [To  Consuelo] 
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Vernon:   She's  our  great  friend,  Rebecca  Hourwich  Reyher.   Does  the  name 
"Reyher"  mean  anything  to  you? 

Fry:     Oh. 

Vernon:  Well,  her  husband  was  a  writer,  I  think.  Now,  Rebecca's  name  should 
mean  something  to  you,  darling,  because  she  became — [to  Consuelo]  do 
you  want  to  tell  us  something  about  Rebecca?  She  became  an  African! 
Consuelo 's  a  great  friend  of  Rebecca's  too,  darling.  She's  my  won 
derful — I  would  count  her  now  my  dearest  friend,  since  Mary  Gertrude 
has  gone  and  Vivian  [Pierce]  has  gone. 

Fry:     Oh.  How  did  you  first  meet  her? 

Vernon:  At  the  Woman's  Party. 

Fry:     At  the  Woman's  Party?  And  what  did  she  do  there? 

Vernon:   Well,  Anne  [Martin]  was  speaking  up  in  Boston,  and  Rebecca  had  been 
in  the  suffrage  campaign,  or  some  kind  of  campaign,  in  Boston;  and 
Anne  got  her  to  come  down  here  to  work.   That  must  have  been  around 
'17  or  '18,  I  don't  know.   But  Alice  wanted  her  to  go  to  prison  and 
she  couldn't  go  to  prison  because  she  was  about  to  be  pregnant,  or 
something  like  that,  and  I  guess  Alice  neverhhad  much  opinion  of  her 
because  she  didn't  go  to  prison.   [Laughter] 

Fry:     Was  she  already  pregnant? 
Vernon:   I  really  donft  think  she  was.* 
Fry:     Oh!  [Laughter]  But  she  had  plans? 

Vernon:   [Laughter]   I  don't  know  how  that  was.   But,  at  any  rate,  she's  a 

marvelous  speaker.   [To  Consuelo]   Isn't  she,  darling?  We  think  she's 
among  the  best. 

Fry:     Is  she  in  Washington  now? 


*Rebecca  Reyher,  in  her  taped  memoirs,  mentions  that  she  did  not  join 
the  picket  line  of  August  14,  1917,  because  she  was  married  on  August  13, 
She  mentions  being  pregnant  when  a  large  demonstration  was  planned  for 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  on  his  way  to  Versailles  [March  4,  1919].   She 
did  not  tell  Alice  Paul  of  her  pregnancy;  and  Miss  Paul  was  "disgusted" 
because,  on  doctor's  orders,  Rebecca  Reyher  refused  to  join  the  women 
in  the  streets.   Alice  Paul  asked  for  Rebecca  Reyher 's  help  at  later 
dates,  however.   [Ed.] 
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Vernon : 

Fry: 
Vernon : 


Fry: 
Vernon: 

Fry: 
Vernon: 


Fry: 

Vernon: 

Reyes : 

Fry: 

Vernon: 

Fry: 


No,  she's  in  New  York,  14  Washington  Place  East.  I  try  to  talk  to 
her  every  week.  Now,  Inez  has  her  in  the  list  of  workers,  is  that 
it? 


Yes.   How  long  was  she  with  the  Woman's  Party? 
after  suffrage? 


Did  she  stay  with  it 


I've  been  telling  these  girls  who  are  getting  up  the  article  for 
Ms  that  they  should  go  talk  to  Becky,  because  she  went  to  Seneca  Falls 
in  1923.   She  was  still  with  the  Woman's  Party.   She  continued  with 
the  Woman's  Party  for — let's  see.  What  was  the  year  I  organized  the 
conference  at  Colorado  Springs?   1924,  I  think.   [1927— Ed.]   Well, 
Becky  was  there.  We  went  up  to  Rapid  City  to  see  Coolidge  [President 
Calvin] .   Becky  was  one  of  the  leaders  on  that  expedition. 

Before  suffrage,  was  she  primarily  used  as  a  speaker? 

Oh,  she  went  down  to  Tennessee.  She  was  an  organizer.  I  think  that 
would  do.  She  was  advance  woman  for  Mrs.  Gould,  who  went  down  there 
on  the  automobile  trip. 

To  Tennessee? 

Tennessee,  I  think  it  was.   Becky  could  tell  you  about  that.*  Mrs. 
Gould  was  married  to  one  of  the  famous  Goulds  of  that  day,  but  I've 
forgotten  what  her  own  name  was.   Becky's  a  very  colorful  person  and 
she  was  then. 

How  do  you  mean? 

Well,  she's  vivid.  She's — what's  that,  darling?   [To  Consuelo] 

Some  books. 

Some  by  Rebecca  Hourwich  Reyher.   Zulu  Woman. 

Yes. 

They're  all  set  in  Africa, 


*Rebecca  Reyher  later  told  of  this  trip  to  the  South  with  Maud  Younger 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Gould.  Mrs.  Gould  agreed  to  furnish  the  car  for 
Rebecca  Reyher  and  Maud  Younger,  but  caused  a  problem  by  speaking 
herself.  [Ed.] 
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Vernon: 

Fry: 

Vernon: 

Fry: 
Vernon: 


Fry: 
Vernon: 


Fry: 
Vernon: 


That's  it. 
I'll  be  darned. 

She's  had  five  trips  to  Africa,  hasn't  she?  My  Mother  is  the  Most 
Beautiful  Woman  in  the  World.   [Reading  book  title] 

Yes.   It  looks  like  a  children's  book. 

It's  a  Russian  story.   She's  having  a  contest  with  "Sesame  Street" 
[television  program  for  children]  about  it  right  now.   She's  bringing 
suit  against  them.   She  gave  a  lawyer,  a  friend  of  hers,  $5,000  to 
bring  the  suit — that's  a  retaining  fee — because  they've  been  using 
material  in  "Sesame  Street"  from  My  Mother  is  the  Most  Beautiful 
Woman  without  giving  any  credit  and  it's  a  copyrighted  story.   But 
you  ought  to  know  Zulu  Woman,  darling. 

You  can  probably  tell  me  a  lot  more  about  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall. 

Oh,  I  could  tell  you  reams  about  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall!  As  I  say, 
she  was  the  treasurer  of  the  Woman's  Party  and,  during  the  suffrage 
campaign,  she  was  almost  all  the  time  right  at  headquarters.  But  I 
found  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall  one  of  my  principal  supports.  When  we 
were  doing  the  picketing  at  the  White  House,  I  had  to  see  that  there 
was  somebody  there  every  hour  of  the  day — you  know,  from  nine  o'clock, 
or  whatever  it  was  in  the  morning,  until  the  quitting  time  in  the 
afternoon,  which  was  four  or  five  o'clock.   I'd  get  stuck  sometimes 
and  wouldn't  have  anybody  to  stand  there.   Then  I'd  call  up  Mary 
Gertrude's  office  and  say,  "Mary  Gertrude,  I  need  somebody  on  the 
picket  line.  Could  you — ?"  "Ye-e-es,  Mabel," — she  had  a  drawl  and 
she  came  from  Baltimore — "I  think  I  could  come  for  an  hour."  She'd 
never  refuse. 

She  was  always  that  way,  wasn't  she,  darling?   [To  Consuelo] 
I  mean,  as  we  went  through  the  years,  all  through  the  Peoples  Mandate 
campaign,  she  was  marvelous.   She  would  come  and  take  charge  of  the 
office  when  I  went  away.   I  knew  Mary  Gertrude  better  after  suffrage 
than  while  we  were  working  for  it.  When  I  went  to  Paris  in  1951,  Mary 
Gertrude  came  and — oh,  she  didn't  go  in  '51.  When  was  it  that  she 
went?  But  Mary  Gertrude  went  on  many  of  these  expeditions.   She  loved 
Paris.   She  loved  France.   She  loved  the  French  and  she  could  speak 
French  quite  well.   She  was  invaluable  to  us  in  the  mandate  campaign. 
But  I  don't  remember  her  as  an  organizer  for  the  Woman's  Party,  except 
as  I  tell  you. 

How  long  did  she  stay  with  the  Woman's  Party?  Do  you  know? 
No,  I  really  don't. 
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Fry:  Well,  this  is  interesting  meeting  all  these  people.  That's  the  end 
of  the  middle  generation,  and  there  are  just  a  few  here  of  the  ones 
who  came  in  late  in  the  campaign. 

Vernon:   For  instance? 

Fry:     She  [Inez  Irwin]  mentions  Julia  Emory. 

Vernon:   Came  late  in  the  campaign?  In  the  suffrage  campaign? 

Fry:     That's  what  she  said.   Julia  Emory,  Betty  Gram,  Anita  Pollitzer,  Mary 
Dubrow,  and  Catherine  Flanagan  were  all  the  third  generation. 

Vernon:  Well,  I  guess  that's  right.   It  seems  late  to  me. 

Fry:     It  was  late  according  to  you  oldtimers  who'd  come  in  in  1913,  I  guess. 

Vernon:  Julia  Emory  certainly  got  in  on  a  lot  of  activity,  darling.  They  may 
have  been  the  third  generation  of  organizers,  but  they  got  in  in 
time  to  do  some  very  active  work. 

Fry:     Oh,  yes.   Those  last  two  years  were  extremely  active,  both  in  picket 
ing  and  in  congressional  work,  weren't  they? 

Vernon:  Yes. 

Fry:     Anita  Pollitzer  came  in  to  do  what?  In  what  function  did  she  come  into 
the  Woman's  Party? 

Vernon:   Elsie  Hill  was  down  in  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  making  a  street 
speech;  and  Anita  heard  her  there  and  got  in  touch  with  her.   I  always 
felt  that  Elsie  discovered  Anita.  Anita  was  rare.   She  was  so  spon 
taneous.   Everybody  liked  her.   She  was  a  wonderful  worker. 

I  don't  know  what  her  first  work  was  in  the  Woman's  Party,  but  she 
proved  to  be  just  a  marvelous — well,  she  was  very  good  with  political 
contacts.  She  made  friends  very  readily.   She  was  down  in  Tennessee, 
you  know,  in  that  campaign.  You'll  get  all  of  this  from  Anita.   I  hope 
she  still  has  the  strength  to  talk. 

Fry:     Well,  that's  what  I  hope  too.   It  may  have  to  be  pretty  shortened  if 
she's  not  very  strong. 

There  are  two  Gram's  that  I  noticed — Betty  Gram  and — 
Vernon:   Alice  Gram,   They  were  sisters. 

Fry:     Is  one  of  those  the  woman  who  was  connected  with  the  Congressional 
Quarterly? 
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Vernon:  Yes.   That's  Alice. 

Fry:  I  met  her  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

Vernon:  I  think  you  did. 

Fry:  Was  she  never  in  the  suffrage  movement? 

Vernon:  Oh,  yes.   But  I  don't  remember.  You  didn't  talk  to  her  at  that 
time,  darling? 

Fry:     Yes,  I  did  talk  to  her  for  a  little  while;  but  I  wasn't  sure  at  what 
point  she  entered  the  Woman's  Party  work,  whether  it  was  before  or 
after  suffrage. 

Vernon:   Oh,  no.   It  was  during  suffrage,  I  think. 

Fry:     Well,  the  Gram  that  is  mentioned  here  is  Betty  Gram. 

Vernon:   She  was  the  one  who  married  Raymond  Gram  Swing.  Don't  you  know  the 
story  of  Raymond  Gram  Swing?  He  was  a  radio  commentator.  When  he 
married  Betty,  he  adopted  her  name,  Gram,  as  his  middle  name — Raymond 
Gram  Swing.   She  became  Betty  Gram  Swing  and  he  became  Raymond  Gram 
Swing.   But  he  got  divorced  from  Betty  and  dropped  the  "Gram."  Let 
me  see.   I  know  Anne  [Martin]  and  I  were  in  Berlin.  They  were  still 
married  then.   I  guess  it  was  in  '23,  and  Raymond  was  a  correspondent 
there.   He  had  married  Betty  and  they  were  living  in  Berlin  at  that 
time.  We  saw  something  of  them. 

Betty  was  active  in — Alice  [Paul]  could  tell  you  what  campaigns 
Betty  was  active  in. 

Fry:     Okay.   The  ones  I  don't  know  anything  about  are  Mary  Dubrow  and 
Catherine  Flanagan. 

Vernon:  Well,  I  don't  know  how  much  I  could  tell  you  about  them. 
Fry:     Well,  those  are  the  last  two. 

Vernon:  Mary  Dubrow  was  interested  in  the  labor  movement.   She  was  a  friend 
of  Becky's.   Becky  [Reyher]  could  tell  you  about  her.* 


*See  Rebecca  Reyher  transcript.  Rebecca  Reyher  mentions  Mary  Dubrow 
as  one  who  gave  her  assistance  when  needed,  as  a  result  of  the  feeling 
of  "sisterhood"  between  those  who  had  worked  together  for  suffrage.  [Ed.] 
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Fry:     Oh.  Did  you  say  "labor  movement?" 

Vernon:   I  think  so.   And  her  sister  is — Hazel  got  in  touch  with  Mary's  sister — 
she  is  one  of  the  organizers  for  the  International  Ladies  Garment 
Workers  here  and  a  very  important  lobbyist  in  Washington,  Mary's 
sister,  Evelyn.   Hazel  wanted  to  see  Mary  when  she  was  here,  but  she 
didn't.   I  think  she  lives  out  in  California  some  place  or  other. 
I  have  Evelyn's  number;  we  could  find  out  about  Mary. 

[Tape  off] 

• 

Vernon:   [To  Consuelo]   Darling,  did  you  see  the  package? 
Reyes:   Yes. 

Vernon:   Well,  it's  my  dress.   [Opening  package]   Becky's  sending  me  a  dress. 

That's  the  kind  of  girl  this  Becky  Reyher  is.   She  thinks  I  need  a  new 
dress,  so  she  goes  out  and  visits  all  the  thrift  shops  and  about  five 
department  stores  and  finally  gets  me  a  dress  at  Altman's  and  sends 
it  to  me. 

Fry:  How  nice! 

Vernon:  You've  got  to  meet  her,  darling. 

Fry:  She  sounds  like  quite  a  person. 

Vernon:  She  is. 

Fry:  Somebody  who  really  cares  about  people. 

Vernon:  And  now  she's  giving  practically  all  of  her  time  to  her  sister  who  is 
ill.  But  I  would  love  you  to  talk  to  her.   I  think  she  and  Anita 
[Pollitzer]  are  not  particularly  congenial,  but  I  don't  know.  They 
never  telephoned  each  other.  They  never  see  each  other.   So,  I  don't 
know.   She's  Jewish,  and  have  you  detected  Alice's  antagonism  for 
Jews,  darling? 

Fry:     I  thought  maybe  there  was  a  hint  or  two  there.   It  was  hard  for  me  to 
tell. 

Vernon:  Well,  and  if  you  say  anything — now,  for  instance,  if  I  say,  "Well,  Anita 
is  a  Jew,"  [Alice  says,]  "Yes,  but  she's  different." 

Fry:     Oh.   [Laughter]  How  does  Alice  feel  about  blacks — Negroes? 

Vernon:   I  don't  know.   She's  very  nice  to  individual  Negro  women.  Mary  Church 
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Vernon:   Terrill  was  a  friend  of  hers.  What's  the  lady's  name  who  was  on  our 
council — the  black  lady,  darling? 

Reyes:   Moses? 

Vernon:  Mrs.  Kendrick,  I  think.  Well,  at  any  rate,  Alice  is  very  nice  to 
individuals . 

Fry:     Yes,  but  as  a  whole — as  a  race? 

Vernon:  As  a  race,  yes.   Isn't  it  too  bad  she  has  those  prejudices?  What  do 
you  do  about  it,  darling? 

Fry:     I  don't  know.  Did  that  make  any  difference  or  have  any  effect  on  the 
way  she  ran  the  suffrage  campaign,  do  you  think? 

Vernon:   I  don't  know.   I  would  think  not. 


Campaigns  of  the  1920s;  Anne  Martin  for  Senate;  Suffrage  Amendment 
in  Georgia 

Fry:     Okay.  Well,  I'm  about  to  move  on  to  the  National  Woman's  Party  in 
the  1920s. 

Vernon:   Are  you? 

Fry:     Yes.  The  first  question  I  have  is  that  there  is  a  little  summary 

written  in  The  Bancroft  Library  that  introduces  you  to  the  Anne  Martin 
collection.   These  are  notes  from  the  archivist.   In  there,  they  say 
that  you  were  Anne's  campaign  manager  in  1920. 

Vernon:  That's  right. 

Fry:     Oh,  what  was  the  campaign? 

Vernon:  Anne  was  running  for  the  Senate  from  Nevada.   It  interfered,  I  think. 
Some  of  the  Woman's  Party  people  didn't  forgive  me  because  I  went  to 
Nevada  to  be  Anne's  campaign  manager  in  1920  before  the  suffrage  amend 
ment  was  ratified.  Didn't  Elsie  Hill  say  something  to  you  rather  de 
rogatory  of  me  because  I'd  done  that,  that  I  had  deserted  the  suffrage 
campaign  and  gone  out  to  Nevada? 

Fry:     Oh. 
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Vernon:   I  was  very  personal  about  it,  I'll  admit.* 
Fry:     Oh,  I  see.   I  didn't  realize  that  was  1920. 
Vernon:   Yes. 

Fry:     Because  you  were  also  on  hand  for  some  of  the  ratification  campaigns 
in  1920  also. 

Vernon:   I  know.   I  went  to  Georgia,  which  was  one  of  the  most  fruitless 
things  I  ever — 

Fry:     Why  was  Georgia  so  difficult? 

Vernon:  Well,  you  can  imagine,  Georgia,  and  this  was  to  ratify  the  amendment. 
This  was  the  first  state  I  tackled  to  get  ratification — the  first 
state  anyone  tackled.  Don't  you  know  what  Georgia  was  like,  darling? 

Fry:     Well,  I  asked  you  about  the  South  a  while  ago.  Are  you  talking  about 

it — 

Vernon:   I'm  talking  about  ratification, 

Fry:     Antagonism  towards  suffrage?  Are  you  talking  about  its  antagonism 
towards  suffrage? 

Vernon:   I'm  talking  about  its  failure  to  ratify  the  amendment.  There  was 

never  anything  passed  there  by  the  Georgia  legislature.  And  I  decided 
it  would  be  that  way,  after  I'd  been  there  about  two  or  three  weeks. 
Anne  came  down  to  join  me  and  she  decided,  we  both  decided,  that  it 
was  just  fruitless.  And,  do  you  know,  after  I  left  there,  Alice  sent 
somebody  back? 

# 

Fry:  Back  to  Georgia? 

Vernon:  Yes! 

Fry:  Well,  was  there  anybody  in  Georgia  who  was  working  for  it? 

Vernon:  Not  that  I  discovered. 


*When  asked  later  (December  15,  1975)  what  she  had  meant  by  "I  was 
very  personal  about  it,"  Mabel  Vernon  replied,  "Anne  was  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  I  was  personally  devoted  to  her.   I  wanted  to  work  for  her." 
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Fry:     Oh,  Mabel,  there  was  one  other  little  thing  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about 
1914  that  I  forgot  a  while  ago.  There  was  a  New  York  Times  letter  to 
the  editor,  probably,  by  Mrs.  Catt  in  October  of  1914,  in  which  she 
publicly  repudiated  the  Congressional  Union  and  its  tactics.   Since 
this  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times,  I  wondered  if  you  remembered  it? 
You  don't  remember  anything  about  that? 

Vernon:  I  was  out  in  Nevada,  I  guess,  at  that  time. 

Fry:  Yes,  you  probably  were. 

Vernon:  I  probably  never  saw  it. 

Fry:  Yes. 

Vernon:  I  wonder  what  its  tactics  were  that  she  objected  to  at  that  time. 

Fry:  I  think  it  was  the  advent  of  fighting  the  party  in  power. 

Vernon:  Yes,  that  was  just  beginning.  That's  right.  And,  of  course,  we  were 
concentrating  on  the  national  suffrage  amendment,   I  wouldn't  think 
she  would  object  to  those  tactics.  A  nasty  letter,  was  it? 

Fry:     Yes. 
Vernon:  Too  bad. 

Fry:     This  was  kind  of  at  the  height  of  that  whole  controversy  about  the 
Congressional  Union  and  its  status  within  the  National  Association. 

Vernon:  Yes.   That  really  came  a  little  later.   It  came  when  they  had  their 
national  convention  down  here  [Washington,  D.C.].  Was  that  1914? 

Fry:     Yes,  it  was.   [December  1913 — Ed.]   In  fact,  I  think  this  letter  was 
written  right  after  a  sort  of  general  agreement  that  you  were  going 
to  have  to  go  your  separate  ways . 

Vernon:   That  might  be  so.  But  1914  seems  a  little  early,  darling. 

Fry:     Yes?  Well,  it  may  have  been.  Maybe  I'm  a  year  off  in  my  date.  No, 
I  don't  think  so. 

Vernon:   I'm  trying  to  think  when  they  had  their  national  convention  here  at 
which  this  was  discussed. 

Fry:     Because,  see,  this  letter  was  written  in  October,  just  before  the 

national  elections  of  that  year.  Well,  anyway,  on  to  the  '20s,  then. 

Vernon:   All  right. 
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Woman's  Party:  Relationship  to  Major  Parties,  1921 

Fry:     I  know  you  were  in  Europe  for  a  while,  but  I  wondered  if  you  could 

comment  any  on  some  of  the  things  that  were  considered  after  suffrage 
was  won  that  the  Woman's  Party  might  do?  Was  there  any  thought  in 
the  early  '20s  of  joining  the  existing  political  parties  and  actively 
participating  in  them? 

Vernon:  Well,  not  as  an  organization,  as  I  can  remember. 

Fry:     Was  there  any  thought  of  the  National  Woman's  Party  becoming  an 
alternative  to  the  major  parties? 

Vernon:   I  guess  these  things  were  suggested,  but  the  decision  was  made  in  the 
convention  we  held  here — it  was  in  1923 — in  which  we  decided  we  would 
go  on  working  for  the  policies  that — I  guess  that  came  in  1923,  didn't 
it? 

Fry:     1921.  February  15  was  the  final  convention  of  the  suffrage  group, 
according  to  my  notes,  and  in  that,  Jane  Addams  spoke  for  merging 
with  WIL  [Women's  International  League].   Do  you  remember  that?  You 
may  not  have  been  here  then. 

Vernon:  What  is  that?  Say  that  again. 

Fry:  In  1921 — were  you  in  Europe  then? 

Vernon :  No . 

Fry:  It  was  the  final  convention  of  the  suffrage  organization. 

Vernon:  The  National  American  Woman's — 

Fry:  No,  the  Woman's  Party. 

Vernon:  Was  Jane  Addams  there?  That  doesn't  sound  right,  darling. 

Fry:     Really?  Yes,  Jane  Addams  was  there.  Do  you  think  this  was  National 
Association? 

Vernon:   It  sounds  like  it. 

Fry:     Oh.   I  could  be  misreading  my  notes. 

Vernon:  AWSA — it  sounds  like  that,  but  I'm  not  certain,  darling. 
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Fry:     Does  it?  Well,  in  April  of  '21,  there  were  a  hundred  women  who 
went  to  see  President  Harding.  Were  you  aware  of  that? 

Vernon:   That  was  in — I  don't  know.   I  remember  going  to  see  Harding  before 
he  was  president,  in  Columbus,  I  guess  it  was. 

Fry:     Oh,  well,  this  was  after  he  was  president, 
Vernon:   And  who  would  be  some  of  these  women? 

Fry:     I  don't  know.  That's  all  I  know  about  it,  just  that  a  hundred  women 
went  to  see  him. 

Vernon:  And  what  did  they  go  to  see  him  about? 

Fry:     I  don't  know.   If  you  weren't  in  that  group,  then  we  might  as  well 
not  go  into  this. 

Alva  Belmont  [Mrs.  Oliver  Hazard  Perry],  according  to  William 
O'Neill,  at  first  saw  the  National  Woman's  Party  as  an  alternative 
political  party  to  the  Republicans  and  Democrats  and  Progressives. 

Vernon:   I  guess  she  always  had  that  idea. 
Fry:     Oh,  did  she? 

Vernon:   I  think  so.  Alice  could  tell  you  these  things  better  than  I  because 
she  was  in  intimate  contact  with  Mrs.  Belmont.  What  about  this 
William  O'Neill?  Who  is  he,  darling? 

Fry:  He's  a  professor  in  Connecticut. 

Vernon:  How  much  does  he  know? 

Fry:  His  book  is  very  well  documented. 

Vernon:  Is  it? 

Fry:     Yes.   I  haven't  met  him,  but  I  think  his  book  must  be  one  of  the  best 
ones  out  right  now  on  the  whole  woman  movement,  the  entire  movement. 

Vernon:  There  Must  Be  No  Bitterness,  or  what's  it  called? 

Fry:  It's  called  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Feminism  in  America. 

Vernon:  No,  he  has  another  book,  then — Everyone  was  Brave.  And  what  is  this  one? 

Fry:  Yes,  that's  the  other  part  of  the  title — Everyone  Was  Brave. 
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Vernon: 

Fry: 

Vernon: 


Well,  that's  been  out  some  time,  darling. 
About  three  or  four  years. 

Yes,  three  or  four  years.  I  know  some  of  the  things.   I  don't  think 
I  ever  read  the  book,  but  some  of  the  things  I've  heard  he  wrote — 
things  I  have  kind  of  focused  on — didn't  seem  to  me  at  all  accurate. 


Fry:     Oh,  really? 
Vernon:   Yes. 


Conflict  in  Suffrage  Campaign:  Women's  Rights  vs.  Political  Results 

Fry:     Well,  I  should  bring  Everyone  Was  Brave  down  and  get  from  you  these 
things  that  are  not  quite  right,  because  they  would  be  important 
to  know. 

Vernon:  Well,  I  wouldn't  speak  about  the  book  because,  as  I  say,  I  haven't 
read  it.   But  just  a  few  things — I  was  thinking  of  how  he  seemed  to 
think  that  we  made  such  a  mistake,  in  making  the  fight  for  suffrage, 
to  emphasize  the  good  things  we  were  going  to  do,  that  we  didn't 
emphasize  just  the  right,  but  that  we  would  emphasize  the  purity,  etc., 
etc.  that  we  were  going  to  bring.  Well,  I  don't  think  we  did.   I  don't 
think  there  were  any  number  of  us  who  did.  Maybe  so. 

Fry:     Yes.   That  didn't  come  out  in  my  reading  of  the  Suffragist,  and  when  I 
read  that  in  O'Neill,  I  thought  he  might  have  been  talking  about  people 
who  were  campaigning  in  [the]  National  Association. 

Vernon:   I  don't  know.  Maybe  so.   But  you  didn't  get  that  in  your  reading  of 
the  Suffragist? 

Fry:     No. 

Vernon:   I  don't  think  we  did  particularly. 

Fry:     In  other  words,  you  weren't  promising  pie  in  the  sky  forever  and  all 
kinds  of  social  reform  if  women  got  the  vote? 

Vernon:  No,  no.  When  I  started  out,  I  may  have  emphasized  that  kind  of  thing, 
but  I  certainly  didn't  continue. 

Fry:     You  didn't? 
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Vernon:  You  see,  I  started  out  on  the  campaign  down  the  eastern  shore. 

.  ; 

Fry:     Oh,  yes.   New  Jersey? 

Vernon:  Yes,  down  the  resort  places.   I  have  a.  friend  who  was  in  Wildwood 

when  I  was  there;  and  she  always  reminds  me  that  that  was  one  of  the 
things  that  I  said,  and  she  disagreed  with  it.*  She  was  very  doubtful 
about  women's  improving  politics.   I  don't  know  how  much  I  did  empha 
size  it,  but  that's  the  thing  that  sticks  in  her  mind:   in  one  of  those 
first  speeches  I  made,  I  was  talking  about  the  great  improvement  that 
would  be  made  if  women  voted.   [Laughter]   I  don't  know. 

Fry:     The  great  improvement  that  would  be  made  if  women  voted? 
Vernon :  Yes . 


Fry: 
Vernon: 

Fry: 
Vernon : 


Fry: 


Vernon ; 


Well,  then,  later  on  in  your  speeches,  did  you  stop  this  theme? 

I  don't  remember  ever  emphasizing  that.   I  was  just  starting  out. 
I  was  fresh  from  the  schoolroom — Wayne,  Pennsylvania. 

Yes.  Well,  the  other  side  of  that  was  the  theme  that  suffrage  was 
demanded  because  it  was  women's  right. 

Well,  that's  what  we  made  our  principal  claim,  that  it  was  right  that 
women  should — but  she  [Emily  LeRoy]  said  that  I  emphasized,  and  he 
[O'Neill]  said  that  we  made  a  mistake,  as  I  remember — the  thing  that 
I  quoted  from  him — in  emphasizing  the  improvement  that  it  would  make, 
the  purity  we  would  bring,  etc.,  etc. 


Do  you  think  he's  any  good? 
said  you  had  read? 


Is  this  Everyone  Was  Brave  that  you 


Yes.   It's  the  only  book  I've  found  thatgoesinto  both  suffrage  and 
the  equal  rights  amendment  and  then  all  of  these  other  movements 
that  sprang  up  after  1920.  Do  you  remember  all  of  those  different 
movements  for  child  labor  laws  and  maternal — 

Well,  there  had  been  quite  a  fight  for  child  labor.   That  was  one  of 
the  things  that  Anne  was  so  interested  in,  the  child  labor  laws. 


*Mabel  Vernon,  in  January  1975,  identified  this  friend  as  Emily  LeRoy 
whom  she  had  known  at  Swarthmore:  "I  was  thinking  of  her  just  today, 
and  of  the  way  she  was  critical  of  what  she  remembered  I  said." 
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Fry:     Anne  Martin? 

Vernon:  Yes.   That  was  one  of  the  things  she  emphasized. 
[Tape  off  for  tea  and  cookies] 

Degree  from  Columbia,  1923:   Influential  Professors 

Fry:     When  you  came  back  from  Europe,  did  you  go  to  school  at  Columbia 
for  a  while? 

Vernon:  Yes.   I  think  I  took  the  degree  at  Columbia  in  1923. 

Fry:     What  were  you  studying?  Were  you  continuing  your  language? 

Vernon:   I  took  a  master's  degree  in  political  science.   I  think  it  was  1922- 
'23.   I  think  it  was.   I'm  not  too  certain. 

Fry:     And  before  that,  up  until  that  time,  your  academic  work  had  been 
primarily  in  languages,  hadn't  it? 

Vernon:   I'd  been  in  German  and  Latin. 

Fry:     Yes.   So,  was  this  any  indication  of  a  new  direction? 

Vernon:   I  suppose  it  was,  yes.   The  professors  that  I  wanted — Giddings  was  in 
sociology,  you  know.   You  know  the  name  of  Giddings?  And  William  R. 
Shepherd?  Names  like  that,  I  wanted  those.   I  took  the  degree  in 
December . 

Does  Ogburn's  name  mean  anything  to  you? 

Fry:  Yes. 

Vernon:  William  Fielding  Ogburn? 

Fry:  Oh,  yes! 

Vernon:  Now,  how  do  you  connect  with  him? 

Fry:  Well,  he's  one  of  the  old-timers,  isn't  he,  in  sociology  and  poly  sci? 

Vernon:  Is  he?  Well,  he  was  one  of  the  new-timers!   [Laughter] 

Fry:  The  new-timers,  then?   [Laughter]  Did  you  have  him  too  as  a  professor? 
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Vernon:   Most  decidedly!   I  probably  knew  him  better  than  I  knew  anybody, 

because  we  formed  a  little  club  and  we  asked  Mr.  Villard  to  come  to 
speak  to  us  and  we  asked  Harriot  Stanton  Blatch,  and  we  were  very  much 
in  touch  with  Ogburn  about  getting  these  meetings  together.  We  asked 
Mr.  Villard  to  come  up  and  have  dinner  with  us  at  the  faculty  club 
before  we  had  the  meeting. 

Fry:     What  was  this  club  for — what  subjects? 

Vernon:   It  was  the  sociology  club,  as  I  remember.   Just  a  few  of  us  students 
specializing  in  sociology  thought  that  we  should  have  some  activities 
that  brought  in  outside  people,  like  Mr.  Villard  and  like  Harriot 
Stanton  Blatch,  and  we  had  these  meetings  in  the  faculty  parlors,  as 
I  remember  it.   They  were  nice.   They  were  interesting.   Those  were 
the  only  two  speakers  that  I  remember,  and  they  were  the  ones  I  had 
gotten  because  they  were  friends  of  mine.  We  had  Mr.  Villard  for 
dinner  at  the  faculty  club. 

Fry:     What  did  you  write  your  thesis  on? 

Vernon:   I've  forgotten  the  title.   It  was  about  the  change  in  the  government 
in  England.   [Laughter]* 

Fry:  Which  change? 

Vernon:  Well,  they  changed  from — 

Fry:  The  current  one  then? 

Vernon:  I'd  like  to  read  it.   I've  forgotten.   [Laughter] 

Fry:  Do  you  mean  getting  out  from  under  England? 

Vernon:  I  mean  Britain  getting  out  from  under. 

Fry:  Well,  were  you  doing  any  outside  activities  then? 

Vernon:   Oh,  just  incidentally.   I  wanted  a  change  [from  chautauqua  travel]. 
I  wanted  to  see  something  different. 

Fry:     So,  were  you  glad  that  you  had  taken  another  degree? 


*This  is  not  a  clear  section  on  the  tape  and  Mabel  Vernon  no  longer 
remembers  the  subject  of  her  thesis.   Notes  taken  by  Amelia  Fry  during 
the  interview  indicate  that  the  government  of  India  was  mentioned.  [Ed.] 
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Vernon:   Oh,  yes.   I  was  glad  to  have  the  change,  to  stay  in  one  place  for 

more  than  one  night.   [Laughter]   I  was  very  fortunate.   Did  you  ever 
hear  the  name  of  Adelaide  Nutting,  darling? 

Fry:     No. 

Vernon:   Well,  she  was  a  professor  at  Teachers  College,  and  she  lived  right  next 
door  to  the  college  in  her  own  home.   She  had  a  room  in  her  apartment 
and  she  rented  me  that  room.   It  was  wonderful.   [Tape  off  for  tele 
phone  interruption] 

Fry:     You  were  saying  that  you  rented  a  room. 

Vernon:   Oh,  yes,  from  Miss  Nutting.   And  right  in  that  same  hall,  in  Lowell, 
there  was  the  dining  room  of  the  faculty  club  and  I  could  go  down 
there  and  have  my  meals. 

Fry:     Oh,  with  the  faculty? 

Vernon:   Well,  not  with  the  faculty.   It  was  just  the  faculty  club. 

Fry:     I  see. 

Vernon:   And  they  had  a  dining  room.   I  guess  I  was  up  on  the  fifth  floor  or 
something  like  that  and  the  dining  room  was  on  the  second.   So,  I 
lived  very  comfortably.   And  Adelaide  Nutting  was  a  wonderful  woman. 

Fry:     Who  was  she? 

Vernon:   Well,  she  was  the  head  of  the  nursing  [studies]  at  Teachers  College. 
She  was  trying  to  get  degrees  for  nurses  at  Teachers  College,  and 
she  met  great  opposition  from  doctors  to  the  idea  of  awarding  degrees 
to  nurses.   She  had  some  things  to  tell  about  the  attitude  of  doctors. 
They  didn't  want  the  nurses  to  be  well  educated  and  have  degrees. 

Fry:     Was  this  when  the  AMA  was  strong? 

Vernon:   I  guess  it  was  just  as  strong  then  as  it  is  now. 

Fry:     Well,  did  you  remember  her  talking  about  opposition  from  the  AMA? 

Vernon:   She  didn't  mention  the  AMA,  but  she  mentioned  doctors  that  she  had 
come  in  touch  with. 
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Equal  Rights  Amendment 

Fry:     In  July  of  1923  was  the  Seneca  Falls  conference  for  kicking  off  the 
equal  rights — 

Vernon:  I  didn't  go  to  that. 

Fry:  You  missed  that? 

Vernon:  But  Becky  [Reyher]  went  to  that. 

Fry:  Oh,  did  she? 

Vernon:  Yes. 

Fry:     In  December  of  that  year,  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  was  introduced 

in  the  House  and  the  Senate  for  the  first  time,  according  to  my  notes. 
That  was  December  of  1923.   Were  you  in  on  that? 

Vernon:   I  must  have  been  down  there  when  the  Congress  decided  to  introduce  it. 
You  see,  I  worked  in  [a]  chautauqua  too,  darling,  and  I  did  some  work 
on  their  fall  circuits  as  well  as  in  their  summer.   Do  you  know  any 
thing  about  chautaqua? 

Fry:     Yes,  I  know  what  you  told  me  about  it.  The  only  thing  I  might  not  know 
is  precisely  the  subjects  that  you  expounded  on. 

Vernon:   Well,  I  didn't  expound,  really,  on  any  subjects. 
Fry:     You  just  organized? 

Vernon:   I  was  superintendent.   That  was  my  position  at  [the]  chautauqua.   I 

had  to  make  a  speech  about  three  times  a  week  at  the  afternoon  sections 
at  the  chautauqua,  and  I  talked  on  "What  is  Feminism?" 

Fry:     I  see.   So,  you  were  continuing  your  feminist  speeches  even  in  the 
chautauquas  then? 

Vernon:   Oh,  that  was  a  great  opportunity. 
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Relationship  to  Women-f or-Congress  Campaign 

Fry:     Now,  you  mentioned  to  me  this  campaign  in  1924  to  get  women  in  Congress, 
Vernon:   Yes.   That  was  with  Margaret.   That  was  Margaret  Whittemore,  darling. 
Fry:     What  was  she? 

Vernon:   Well,  she  was  the  one  who  was  the  driver.   She'd  organized,  really, 
the  expedition  and  she  was  the  driver  of  the  car  that  conveyed  us 
across  the  continent.   You  said  I'd  mentioned  Margaret? 

Fry:     Yes. 

Vernon:   Well,  that  was  Margaret  Whittemore.   Both  Margaret  and  I  spoke  at  the 
stops  we  made  across  the  country. 

Fry:  I  see. 

Vernon:  She  was  one  of  those  organizers  that  you  questioned  me  about. 

Fry:  Yes. 

Vernon:  That  was  a  famous  expedition.   It  was  like  1915  in  reverse. 

Fry:  You  went  thousands  and  thousands  of  miles,  right? 

Vernon:  Well,  however  many  thousand  it  takes  to  get  across  the  continent. 

Fry:  I'm  trying  to  find  my  notes  on  that.   [Pause] 

Vernon:   I  wish  we'd  pursued  that  campaign  more  zealously,  getting  women  into 
Congress.   We  dropped  it  too  soon. 

Fry:     I  wanted  to  ask  you  something  about  the  women  who  were  running  then. 

Vernon:   There  weren't  many.   There  weren't  many.   I  don't  know  who  there  were. 
The  campaign  that  I  finally  got  strength  from  was  Mrs.  Culbertson's 
in  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

Fry:     And  she  ran? 

i 
Vernon:   She  ran  as  an  independent. 

Fry:     Oh,  not  in  a  political  party? 

Vernon:   That  was  a  strike  against  her,  I  guess,  to  begin  with. 
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Fry:     Was  your  idea  to  get  them  into  regular  parties,  into  the  major 
parties? 

Vernon:   Oh,  our  idea  was  to  get  them  elected. 

Fry:     Oh,   Well,  I  think  it's  William  O'Neill  who  mentions  that  La  Follette's 
third  party,  in  1924,  picked  a  Socialist  candidate  to  run,  even  though 
Anne  Martin  had  out-polled  him  in  a  previous  election.*  Do  you  know 
anything  about  Anne  Martin's  attempt,  or  her  wanting  to  run  in  1924? 

Vernon:   I  don't  know  about  that.   1924? 
Fry:     Yes. 

Vernon:   I  think  I  would  know  something  about  this,  since  we  were  trying  to  get 
women  elected  to  Congress.  I  wonder  if  he's  wrong  in  his  year. 

Fry:     I  wonder  too.   It  may  have  been  a  different  year.   Now,  O'Neill  mentions 
that  in  1919  Anne  Martin  was  annoyed  when  the  National  Conference  of 
Republican  Women  seemed  more  interested  in  the  cliches  of  professional 
politicians  than  in  her  own  efforts  to  organize  a  specifically  feminine 
program.   He  implies  that  she  kind  of  gave  up  on  the  Republicans  after 
that.**  That  was  in  1919. 

Vernon:   I  don't  think  she  ever  had  any  idea  of  running  with  the  Republicans. 
She  always  wanted  to  run  as  an  independent.   Now,  Mr.  Mil ho Hand — 
Inez's  father,  darling — he  was  a  great  friend  of  Anne's  and  of  mine 
too  and  a  great  Republican.   He  thought  Anne  made  a  great  mistake  not 
to  run  as  a  Republican  in  Nevada.   But  the  Socialist — who  was  the 
Socialist?   I  don't  think  I  ever  heard. 

Fry:     I  don't  know,  because  he  didn't  give  the  name  of  the  Socialist  candidate, 
but  it  was  the  one  that  the  La  Follette  party  chose. 

Vernon:   That  was  in  Nevada  in  '24? 

Fry:     Yes,  and  the  La  Follette  party,  I  guess,  backed  quite  a  few. 

Let  me  read  you  my  note.   I'll  just  start  at  the  beginning  and 
read  you  these  few  lines.   He  says  that  "by  1924  the  Woman's  Party 
had  given  up  its  old  strategy  of  attempting  to  hold  the  party  in 


*Everyone  Was  Brave.   Quadrangle  Paperback  Edition,  1971,  p.  267, 
**Ibid.,  p.  266. 
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Fry:  power  responsible."* 

Vernon:  Holding  it  responsible  for  what? 

Fry:  For  passing  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  in  this  case, 

Vernon:  Go  ahead,  darling. 

Fry:     [Continues  reading  from  notes]   "They  were  trying  to  get  a  sufficient 
number  of  congresswomen  elected  and  felt  that  they  would  guarantee  the 
passage  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment . "** 

Vernon:   I  don't  know  that  we  ever  thought  that,  but  we  did  want  to  get  women 
elected. 

Fry:     Well,  that  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  your  efforts  to  pass  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment? 

Vernon:   I  don't  remember  that.   But  we  didn't  connect  it  with  holding  the 
party  in  power  responsible. 

Fry:     Yes,  that's  what  he  said.   [Continues  reading  from  notes]   "For  a 
time,  the  Woman's  Party  planned  to  support  all  women  candidates, 
regardless  of  their  position  on  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment."*** 

Vernon:   I  don't  know  that  that's  true  either. 

Fry:     "And  they  urged  women  to  vote  exclusively  for  members  of  their  own 
sex." 

Vernon:   I  will  have  to  check  on  all  of  this,  darling,  as  to  whether — 

Fry:     That  was  just  at  first,  but  "eventually,"  he  says,  "the  Woman's  Party 
decided  [in  this  campaign]  to  support  only  those  women  candidates 
who  endorsed  the  amendment.   Five  did  so. 

Vernon:   But  he  doesn't  mention  those  five? 

Fry:     "And  those  were  all  either  La  Follette  or  minority  candidates." 

Vernon:   And  so,  none  got  elected. 


*Everyone  Was  Brave,  Quadrangle  Paperback,  p.  283. 
**Paraphrase  of  ibid. 
***Paraphrase  of  ibid. 
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Fry:     They  were  all  beaten. 

Vernon:   He  knows  more  about  the  Woman's  Party  than  I  do  on  that  occasion. 

Fry:     I  wonder  if  you  remember  any  discussion  about  whether  to  support  the 
women  who  did  not  support  ERA? 

Vernon:   I  don't  know  where  that  discussion  would  have  taken  place.   I  don't 
remember  it.   As  I  say,  I  was  concentrating  on  Mrs.  Culbertson's 
campaign  in  Meadville,  Pennsylvania. 

Fry:     Yes.   I  can  see  how  that  would  be  a  dilemma.   You  know,  you'd  want 
the  women  in  Congress;  but  still,  if  it  was  a  woman  who  was  against 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  that  might  be — 

Vernon:  We'd  have  to  take  our  choice. 

Fry:  Yes.   It  seems  as  though  there  would  have  had  to  be  a  decision  made. 

Vernon:  But  I  don't  know  where.   Now,  this  is  where  the  magazine  would  help  me, 

Fry:  The  Equal  Rights  magazine,  yes. 

Vernon:  The  Equal  Rights  magazine. 

Fry:     Well,  when  we  get  all  of  that  microfilming  done,  we'll  all  be  able  to 
read  the  Equal  Rights. 


Endorsement  by  Minnesota  Farmer-Labor  Party;  Passage  in  Wisconsin 

Fry:     Do  you  remember  getting  the  endorsement  of  the  Minnesota  Farmer- 
Labor  Party? 

Vernon:  I  remember  going  out  there  to  work  for  it. 

Fry:  Oh,  did  you? 

Vernon:  When  was  that,  darling? 

Fry:  This  was  1924,  about  March. 

Vernon:  I  was  there. 

Fry:  Oh,  good.   There  was  a  woman  named  Myrtle  Cain. 


I 
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Vernon:   Yes,  a  very  good  friend  of  mine.   She  was  a  good  member  of  the  Woman's 
Party  in  suffrage  days.   Well,  go  ahead. 

Fry:     Was  she  a  Farmer-Labor  member  of  the  state  legislature? 

Vernon:   Well,  I  don't  know  about  the  state  legislature,  but  she  was  Farmer- 
Labor. 

Fry:     She  was? 

Vernon:   Alice  could  tell  you  whether  she  was  a  member  of  the  legislature. 
What's  O'Neill  got  to  say  about  her? 

Fry:     Only  that  "the  Minnesota  Farmer-Labor  Party  endorsed  the  amendment  at 
its  convention  in  March,  1924,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Myrtle  Cain." 
Oh,  yes,  and  she  was,  according  to  O'Neill,  a  Farmer-Labor  member 
of  the  state  legislature. 

Vernon:   Oh,  well,  she  was  a  member  of  the  Woman's  Party,  a  very  good  member, 
very  active.   When  we  went  to  Minnesota,  she  helped  us  in  every  way 
she  could.   We  tried  to  get  the  endorsement,  you  know,  of  the  Farmer- 
Labor  Party.   Alice  came  there  too. 

Fry:  Alice  Paul? 

Vernon:  Alice  Paul. 

Fry:  Was  this  at  a  convention  of  the  party? 

Vernon:  Yes. 

Fry:  What  was  your  job?  How  did  you  go  about  this? 

Vernon:  Go  about  what? 

Fry:  Getting  the  endorsement. 

Vernon:  Oh,  just  seeing  people.   Of  course,  Myrtle  knew  everybody. 

Fry:     This  is  interesting  because  by  1924  there  was  a  great  deal  of  antago 
nism  between  the  people  in  labor  who  wanted  to  preserve  protective 
legislation  for  women  and  were  against  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment — 

Vernon:   I  don't  think  we  struck  any  of  that. 

Fry:     In  Minnesota?  Why  didn't  you?   It's  called  the  Farmer-Labor  Party 

and  there  were  other  labor  organizations  that  were  very  antagonistic 
at  that  time,  according  to  my  reading  on  this. 
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Vernon:  I  don't  know. 

Fry:  Also  next  door — Wisconsin.   Do  you  remember  Wisconsin? 

Vernon:  What  about  Wisconsin? 

Fry:  Wisconsin  had  passed  the  equal  rights  bill  very  early. 

N 

Vernon:   Yes.   Mabel  Putnam  did  that. 
Fry:     Oh,  Mabel  Putnam? 

Vernon:   Mabel  Raef  Putnam.   It  was  her  work,  I  think.   That  was  around  1920 
or  '21,  wasn't  it? 

Fry:     Yes,  I  think  it  was  '21.   It  was  very  early. 

Vernon:   It  was  early.   But  I  think  she  did  that.   Alice  would  know. 

Fry:     Was  she  a  National  Woman's  Party  person? 

Vernon:   Oh,  most  decidedly.   She  was  chairman.   Her  sister  was  Alice's  secre 
tary  for  years  and  a  very  good  one.   Marguerite  Raef  her  name  was. 
But  Mabel  was  the  one,  I  think,  who  did  that — Mabel  Raef  Putnam. 

Fry:     It's  amazing  how  you  still  remember  all  of  these  people. 
Vernon:   Oh,  I  knew  them  very  well. 

Fry:     I  keep  picking  up  these  little  connections,  Mabel,  between  the  La 

Follette  party  and  Wisconsin,  and  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  work  and 
other  efforts  in  the  National  Woman's  Party.   Was  this  one  of  those 
things  where  the  Progressive  Party  happened  to  be  for  the  same  things 
that  you  were  for? 

Vernon:   I  guess  so. 


Misgivings  About  Role  of  Woman's  Party  at  Women's  Industrial 
Conference,  1926 


Fry:     Well,  let's  see.   Here's  something  I'll  bet  you  remember! 

Vernon:   what's  this,  darling? 

Fry:     Do  you  remember  the  Women's  Industrial  Conference  [1926]? 
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Vernon:  Here?   [Washington,  D.C.] 

Fry:  Yes. 

Vernon:  Yes. 

Fry:  And  it  didn't  put  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  on  its  agenda. 

Vernon:  I  know! 

Fry:  Okay,  tell  me. 

Vernon:  I  never  was  particularly  proud  of — * 

Fry:     Oh,  well,  what  I  know  about  is  that  Alice  Paul  then  scheduled  a  meet 
ing  of,  I  guess,  the  Woman's  Party  two  days  before  the  Women's 
Industrial  Conference  was  to  take  place.   Then,  when  the  conference — 

Vernon:  I  don't  remember  that  meeting,  but  I  remember  the  Industrial  Conference. 

Fry:  Yes.   It  said  you  were  the  floor  leader,  then,  of  the  group  that — 

Vernon:  Where  did  you  get  that?  Out  of  some  article? 

Fry:  I  got  this  from  two  different  places  and — 

Vernon:   It  quotes  something  I  said  that  wasn't  particularly — I've  forgotten 
that  quote,  but  I've  seen  that  article. 

Fry:     No,  I  didn't  see  you  quoted.   I  think  I  saw  Gail  Laughlin  quoted. 

Vernon:   Was  Gail  there?   I'd  forgotten  Gail,   I  remember  a  speech  that  Doris 
[Stevens]  made,  which  I  never  particularly  approved  of. 

Fry:  Well,  you  did  accomplish  something  there. 

Vernon:  Did  we?  What  was  that? 

Fry:  You  did  get  a  study  committee  appointed. 

Vernon:  What? 


*The  tape  was  not  clear  at  this  and  other  points  in  this  section.   By 
the  time  I  asked  her  about  it,  Mabel  Vernon  no  longer  remembered  the 
incident  at  all  clearly.  [Ed.] 
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Fry:     You  did  get  the  Industrial  Conference  to  appoint  a  study  committee. 
Vernon:   Maybe  so.   I've  forgotten. 

Fry:     Well,  did  you  expect  this  shouting  match  to  develop  when  you  went  in 
there? 

Vernon:   I  didn't  know  what  would  develop,  but  I  wasn't  particularly  enthusi 
astic  about  the  way  [unclear]  and  not  the  results  that  I  wanted  to 
get. 

Fry:     Let's  see.   What  do  I  see  here  in  my  notes?  You  did  get  a  debate 

scheduled  for  that  evening  on  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  and  the  con 
ference  asked  that  a  study  be  undertaken. 

Vernon:   That's  what  I  was  uncertain  about — "a  study  was  undertaken."  And  what 
were  the  results? 

Fry:     Well,  two  years  later,  the  Women's  Bureau,  which  sponsored  this,  pub 
lished  a  report  that  was  very  anti-Equal  Rights  Amendment. 

Vernon:   Oh,  really?   I  didn't  know  that. 

Fry:     In  fact,  the  quotation  I  have  is  that  "in  view  of  the  facts  here  [in 
the  Women's  Bureau  report]  soberly  set  down,  nobody  except  a  fanatic 
or  a  person  with  an  ax  to  grind  will  any  longer  be  able  to  urge  the 
repeal  by  blanket  enactment,  of  all  the  special  protective  labor  laws 
for  women  on  the  grounds  that  they  seriously  limit  women's  employment 
opportunities  in  general."* 

Vernon:   Was  that  in  the  study?   Is  that  so? 

Fry:     [Laughter]   That  was  in  an  issue  of  the  Survey .   Henry  Raymond  Mussey 
wrote  it  after  reading  the  report  of  the  study. 

Vernon:   That's  interesting. 

Fry:     So,  your  feelings  were  proved  to  be  right  later  on  in  this  case.   It 
didn't  reform  anybody  in  the  Women's  Bureau. 

Vernon:   Apparently  not,  if  that  was  the  results  of  the  study. 


*"Law  and  a  Living  for  Women,"  Survey,  November  1,  1928,  p.  195,  in 
William  L.  O'Neill,  Everyone  Was  Brave,  Quadrangle  Paperback,  p,  285. 
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Fry:  Did  you  have  these  misgivings  about  it  before  you  went? 

Vernon:  Oh,  no.   I  just  wanted  to  take  it  in  my  stride. 

Fry:  Yes.   [Laughter] 

Vernon:  Alice  got  these  ideas  about  how  we  ought  to  press  for  certain  things. 

Fry:  And  how  to  make  it  an  issue  and  keep  it  an  issue,  I  guess. 

Vernon:  Yes.   Now,  what  year  was  that,  darling? 

Fry:  That  was  '26. 

Vernon:  It  was  as  late  as  '26? 

Fry:  Yes. 
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V  MORE  ON  CAMPAIGNS  FOR  SUFFRAGE  AND  PEACE 
(Interview  V,  April  28,  1973) 


Suffrage  Workers;  Married  and  Unmarried;  Directed  by  Alice  Paul 


Fry:     I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  Doris  Stevens  and  what  her  main  role  was  in 
the  pre-suffrage  years. 

Vernon:   Well,  dear,  she's  mentioned  among  the  first  organizers.   I  was  trying 
to  remember  how  she  came.   She  came  from  Dayton,  Ohio.   She  lived 
there.   She  was  very  good-looking.  You  know  that,  don't  you?   Quite 
the  beauty  of  the  Woman's  Party,  I  think. 

Fry:     Oh! 

Vernon:   Oh,  you  didn't  know  that? 

Fry:     No. 

Vernon:   That  was  one  of  her  great  assets,  darling.   She  was  so  very  good- 
looking.   And  she  married  Dudley  Field  Malone,  you  know. 

Fry:     That  was  later,  wasn't  it? 

Vernon:   Oh,  yes,  considerably, later.   She'd  had  time  to  get  acquainted  with 
Dudley.   We  were  in  the  middle  of  the  pidcet ing  period.   Doris  was 
one  of  the  women  sent  to  Occoquan;  Dudley  and  other  influential  men 
who  were  friends  of  President  Wilson  went  to  him  and  protested. 
Dudley  was  the  collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  you  know? 

Fry:     Yes. 

Vernon:   And  very  influential  in  the  administration. 

Fry:     Was  Doris  in  a  position  of  real  leadership  in  the  later  years  just 
before  suffrage? 
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Vernon:   Well,  I  don't  know  whether  "real"  leadership  would  describe  it.   We 
all  lead.   Alice  was  really  the  leader. 

Fry:     Alice  was  really  the  leader  all  the  way,  wasn't  she? 
Vernon:   Yes. 

Fry:     That  brings  up  another  question.   A  lot  of  those  women  that  we 

talked  about  seemed  to — I  think  they  were  single.   I  wondered  if  at 
that  time  women  felt  that  they  had  to  make  a  choice  between  either 
an  active  life,  such  as  these  workers  led,  and  marriage,  or  not. 

Vernon:   I  wouldn't  know  about  that. 

Fry:     Because  there  have  been  a  number  of  sociological-type  books  now  written 
that  state  that  at  one  time  women  felt  they  had  to  choose  between  home 
and  a  family,  or  a  career. 

Vernon:   I  don't  know  about  that.   Alice  and  Lucy  were  unmarried.  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Lewis,  who  was  one  of  our  very  active  people,  was  married  and  had  a 
son,  Shippen  Lewis,  who  was  prominent  in  Philadelphia.   She  was  one 
of  the  first  to  help  Alice  Paul  form  the  Woman's  Party.   Her  husband 
had  died  when  she  worked  with  us.   I  don't  think  there  was  any  clear 
delineation  baetween  those  who  were  married  and  those  who  weren't. 

Fry:     I  was  wondering  about  the  general  standard,  the  society  standard. 
Vernon:   Which  society? 

Fry:     Ours.   I  mean,  on  whether  it  was  considered  acceptable  to  run  a  home 
and  be  active  in  suffrage.   Was  it  just  the  younger  ones  in  the 
suffrage  movement  who  were  unmarried? 

Vernon:   I  don't  think  there  were  any  firm  lines  like  that. 
Fry:     Really? 

Vernon:   There  were  some  women  who  were  very  active  in  our  association  who  were 
married.   Well,  what  of  it? 

Fry:     Were  they  the  older  ones,  as  you  look  back  on  it? 

Vernon:   No,  not  necessarily.   I'm  trying  to  think  of  some  of  the  younger  ones. 
Jessie  Hardy  Stubbs — she  was  married.   Have  you  ever  heard  of  her? 
She  was  quite  active.   Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner — she  was  active.   She  was 
married  to  Gilson  Gardner.   She  had  been  Mathilda  Hall  before  she 
married,  but  we  didn't  know  her  then. 
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Vernon:  Lots  of  women  in  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Associ 
ation  were  married.  Mrs.  Catt  and  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  were  married. 
Harriet  Lees  Laidlaw — her  husband  [James  Lees  Laidlaw]  was  so  active. 
He  formed  the  Men's  League  [for  Woman  Suffrage],  I  don't  think  being 
married  was  considered  so  much.  You  were  or  you  were  not,  just  as  it 
happened. 

Fry:     There  wasn't  any  societal  attitude,  then,  that  women — 
Vernon:   No.   That  probably  came  later,  darling.   I  don't  know. 

Fry:     I  wondered  if  women  then  went  through  any  agonizing  decision  when 

they  got  out  of  college  on  whether  they  would  marry  or  have  a  career? 

Vernon:   I  wouldn't  know!   [Laughter] 

Fry:     I  ran  across  a  little  note  that  said  the  flu  epidemic  of  1918  hit  the 
Woman's  Party  hard.  Anita — 

Vernon:   Who  said  a  thing  like  that?   I  don't  know  where — 

Fry:     At  least  for  the  organizers.   Even  if  the  organizers  didn't  get  sick, 
the  people  they  were  visiting  were  sick.   [Laughter] 

Vernon:   Who  said  a  thing  like  that? 

Fry:     I  guess  Anita  Pollitzer  wrote  to  Alice  Paul  and  said,  "I've  visited 
so  many  sick  houses,  I  feel  like  Dr.  Rosenberg." 

Vernon:  Who's  Rosenberg? 

Fry:  I  guess  he  was  a  doctor  who  was  treating  a  lot  of  flu  patients. 

Vernon:  1918. 

Fry:  You  remember,  that  was  when  so  many  people  died  from  the  flu. 

Vernon:   I'll  have  to  get  '18  fixed  in  my  mind,   I  can't  remember  '18.   What 
was  that? 

Fry:     Well,  it  was  during  the  war,  and  it  was  when  a  lot  of  congressional 
activity  was  going  on  in  the  Woman's  Party. 

My  little  note  here  says  that  "in  1916,  Doris  Stevens  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  organizational  department,"  and  that  was  a  department 
which  coordinated  what  the  organizers  were  doing  and  tried  to  estab 
lish  chapters  out  in  the  states. 
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Vernon:   Oh,  that  was  a  perfunctory  thing,  I  think,  darling. 
Fry:     Was  it? 

Vernon:   Alice  was  always  in  charge  of  it.   I  myself  was  in  charge  of  it  in 
later  years. 

Fry:     Did  you  do  the  same  things  that  Doris  did,  and  did  you  have  the  same 
amount  of  power  she  did? 

Vernon:   Oh!  [Laughter]  In  some  ways,  more.   In  some  ways,  less.   The  same 
amount  of  power?   I  don't  know  what  power  you  mean. 

Fry:  I  meant  prerogatives  in  relation  to  Alice. 

Vernon:  I  don't  know  what  that  means,  darling. 

Fry:  Well,  you  said  Alice  was  really  always  in  charge. 

Vernon:  Yes,  yes. 

Fry:     And  I  thought  maybe  you'd  been  able  to  do  a  little  more  than  Doris 
had. 

Vernon:   Over  all,  about  the  same,  I  think.   She  [Alice  Paul]  made  the  plans 
and  we  helped  carry  them  out. 


Suffrage  Organizations 

Fry:     In  organizing  out  in  the  states,  according  to  this  thesis,  there  are 
some  letters  in  the  file  that  say  that  some  of  the  states  resented 
a  second  suffrage  organization  coming  into  them,  that  it  was  very 
difficult  in  some  states  for  the  Congressional  Union  to  break  in.* 

Vernon:   I  don't  remember  striking  anything  like  that. 

Fry:     Well,  the  one  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  especially  was  Delaware. 


*Loretta  Ellen  Zimmerman,  Alice  Paul  and  the  National  Woman's  Party, 
1912-1920  (Ph.D.  diss.,  Tulane  University,  1964) 
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Vernon:  I  was  just  going  to  say  my  mind  went  immediately  to  Delaware  because 
that's  where  I  started  and  that's  the  first  state  we  organized.  The 
state  organization  welcomed  us. 

Fry:     Well,  did  you  know  Mary  R.  Devoe? 
Vernon:   Of  course! 

Fry:     Did  you  know  that  in  January  of  1914,  she  wrote  to  Alice  Paul  and 
said,  "I  believe  that  Delaware  is  too  small  a  state  to  support  two 
entirely  independent  suffrage  organizations,  or  perhaps  I  should  say 
that  conditions  do  not  warrant  such  a  move." 

Vernon:   She  wouldn't  be  so  influential. 
Fry:     Influential? 

Vernon:   Influential.   She  was  a  little  bit  of  a  novelty.   I  remember  her  very 
well.   She  was  respected  and  liked,  but  a  little  bit  queer. 

Fry:     I  see.   So  her  judgment  was  not  accepted? 

Vernon:   I  don't  think  it  would  be.   If  the  judgment — of  course,  that  was  1914. 

The  time  I  organized  in  Delaware  was  1913.   I  went  to  Nevada  in  April, 

I  think  it  was.   I  had  been  in  Delaware  shortly  before  that.  Maybe 
she  wrote  the  thing,  I  don't  know. 

Fry:     [Laughter]   Maybe  so! 

Vernon:   But  I  think  the  Delaware  organization  [NAWSA]  welcomed  us.   Mrs. 
Martha  Cranston  was  the  president  of  the  Delaware  State  Suffrage 
Association  which  was  attached  to  the  NAWSA.   I  was  a  Delaware  woman, 
you  know. 

Fry:     I  know. 

Vernon:   I  had  some  position  in  Delaware.   My  family  was  a  newspaper  family. 

I  mean,  I  had  access  to  newspapers.  I  could  do  a  great  deal  more  for 
suffrage  than  most  of  the  people  who  had  been  in  the  Delaware  associ 
ation. 

Fry:     Was  the  National  Association  very  strong  in  Delaware? 

Vernon:   Oh,  not  very  strong.   Nice  women,  older  women,  not  very  gifted  women, 
but  good  women,  and  they  continued  to  work  with  me,  welcomed  me. 


Fry: 


Did  they? 
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Vernon:   [Laughter]   It  seemed  so  to  me! 

Fry:     Mabel,  could  one  woman  join  both  organizations? 

Vernon:   Sure!   You  mean  the  Delaware  Suffrage  Association  and  the  Congressional 
Union?  All  you  did  was  pay  a  quarter  in  the  Congressional  Union. 

Fry:  So,  they  could  belong  both  to  the  National  Association — 

Vernon:  Oh,  of  course! 

Fry:  Was  the  Delaware  Suffrage  Association  a  part  of  NAWSA? 

Vernon:  Certainly. 

Fry:     As  you  went  through  the  other  states,  did  you  get  resistance  from  the 
chapters  that  had  already  been  formed? 

Vernon:   Well,  I  don't  remember  the  other  states  so  well.   I  did  very  cursory 

organizing  because  I  was  moving  on  most  of  the  time.   But  in  Delaware, 
you  see,  I  stayed  and  I  established  the  headquarters  there,  down  at 
the  corner  of  Seventh  and  Shipley  streets. 

And  then  another  important  thing  that  I  did  that  gave  me  in 
fluence — Florence  Bayard  Hilles,  who  was  one  of  the  leading  women  of 
our  state  (her  family  was  the  leading  family,  probably,  of  the  state) 
became  our  chairman.   She  was  a  wonderful  asset.   And  Florence  became 
chairman  of  the  Woman's  Party  later.   That  was  wonderful.* 


*In  a  later  conversation,  Mabel  Vernon  recounted  the  following  stories 
about  Florence  Bayard  Hilles: 

"At  the  Delaware  State  Fair  [probably  1913],  I  was  speaking 
outside  a  tent  on  behalf  of  woman  suffrage.   As  I  spoke  to  the  crowd, 
I  noticed  that  one  woman  was  particularly  intent  and  I  spoke  directly 
to  her.   After  I  spoke,  little  cards  were  turned  in  saying,  'I  believe 
in  woman  suffrage'  and  signed  by  the  listeners.   I  noticed  that  the 
woman  who  had  listened  so  intently  had  signed  'Florence  Bayard  Hilles.1 
Of  course  I  was  familiar  with  the  name  because  her  family  was  promi 
nent  .   I  called  her  the  next  day  and  asked  her  to  come  to  our  Delaware 
office  where  we  talked  together.   That  was  the  beginning  of  Florence's 
wonderful  service  for  suffrage.   As  Florence  told  me  later,  she  was 
at  the  Delaware  State  Fair  showing  some  prize  dogs  she  raised — West 
Highlanders.   She  told  me  that  when  she  heard  me  speaking  in  front  of 
the  tent  she  thought  'this  woman  is  saying  the  things  that  I  believe.' 
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Fry:     It  looks  as  though  the  emphasis  in  1914  was  to  organize  the  western 
states  that  had  suffrage,  to  get  the  Congressional  Union  in  those 
states.   Then,  as  soon  as  that  was  over  and  the  campaign  of  1914  was 
over,  attention  was  turned  to  try  to  get  Congressional  Union  societies 
and  chapters  in  all  of  the  other  states. 

Vernon:   Branches,  we  called  them,  not  societies.   That's  entirely  too — 
[Laughter] 

Fry:     [Laughter]   Not  very  descriptive!   Okay. 

Vernon:   But  I  don't  think — we  never  felt  that  the  organization  was  over  in 

those  states.   You  thought  it  was  completed?  Oh,  we  kept  on  working 
at  it. 

Fry:     I  guess  there  was  always  a  chance  that  the  women  might  start  working 
for  the  National  Association  [NAWSA]  or  decide  against  working  for 
the  federal  amendment. 

Vernon:  Decide  against  working  for  it? 

Fry:  If  you  didn't  keep  contact  with  them  and  keep  communication. 

Vernon:  Oh,  yes.   That  happened  with  one  of  our  best  branches. 

Fry:  Which  one? 

Vernon:   I  don't  know.   I'd  have  to  think.   I  just  think  about  the  states  where 
I  worked,  for  instance.   All  those  states  were  all — wherever  I  went, 
I  found  good  women.   I  camped  in  Idaho  for  a  while  to  get  Borah's 
[Senator  William  Edgar]  vote  because  Borah  was  opposed  to  the 
national  amendment,  you  know. 

Fry:     Oh,  Senator  Borah? 


"Florence  Bayard  Hilles  went  with  the  Suffrage  Special  and  I 
used  to  meet  it  at  various  stops.   She  always  liked  to  have  me  intro 
duce  her  because  she  said  I  could  tell  more  about  her  background  than 
anyone  else.   I  can  remember  standing  up  on  a  baggage  cart  and  telling 
how  much  she  had  done  for  suffrage. 

"When  Florence  was  arrested  here  [Washington]  for  picketing  and 
was  sentenced  in  Judge  Maloney's  court,  she  said,  'I've  never  been  to 
court,  except  the  court  of  St.  James."' 
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Vernon:  Yes. 

Fry:  Oh,  yes.   He  was  very  difficult,  wasn't  he? 

Vernon:  Of  course! 

Fry:  And  he  was  ambiguous. 

Vernon:  That's  the  reason  I  camped  there  in  Boise. 

Fry:  Did  you  have  any  luck  with  him? 

Vernon:   Well,  I  wouldn't  say  that  we  succeeded  with  him.   We  never  did  get 
his  vote,  you  know,  but  we  landed  him.   I  got  him  out  of  the  back 
woods  one  day  on  the  long  distance  telephone  to  get  him  to  come 
back  to  Washington  and  receive  a  delegation. 

Fry:  Oh,  you  did?   [Laughter] 

Vernon:  He  came! 

Fry:  What  did  he  tell  you  then? 

Vernon:  That  it  should  come  by  state  action. 

Fry:  State  action? 

Vernon:  He  was  consistent. 

Fry:     Oh,  I  wanted  to  ask  you  another  thing.   In  the  thesis,  Zimmerman  says 
that  two  women  were  sent  to  each  western  state  for  the  1914  election 
campaign. 

Vernon:   Well,  they  were,  but  it  was  in  a  very  desultory  manner.   Well,  go 
ahead,  darling. 

Fry:     Well,  I  wondered  if  that  gives  a  true  picture  of  it.   I  thought 
maybe  there  really  were  more  than  two  women  working. 

Vernon:   They  were  sent  as  the  organizers. 

Fry:     After  they  got  to  the  states,  what  did  they  do? 

Vernon:   I  was  in  Nevada  working  for  support  for  the  suffrage  amendment,  but 
I  wouldn't  know  about  anything  to  do  with  this.   The  ordinary  pro 
cedure,  darling,  trying  to  get  the  women  to  support  the  national 
amendment . 
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Fry:     Did  they  set  up  state  organizations  with  local  women  running  them? 

Vernon:   Oh,  there  was  no  form  of  organization  of  that  kind  that  I  remember. 
If  they  could  get  them,  well,  they  would. 

Fry:     But  all  in  all,  you  think  it  was  rather  desultory? 

Vernon:   It  seems  so  to  me,  as  I  look  back  at  it  now.   I've  forgotten  the  girls 
who  did  it.   I'll  have  to  look  that  up  to  find  out  who  went  to  each 
state.   I  would  know  how  powerful  it  was  if  I  knew  the  girls  who  went. 

Fry:     I  don't  have  the  names  of  which  ones  went  to  which  states. 

Vernon:   No,  but  we  could  get  them  from  the  Suffragist,  the  Suffragists  to 
which  we  do  not  have  access. 

Fry:     Yes,  we  could.   One  name  that  we  didn't  talk  about  was  Alma  Lutz. 
Vernon:   Well,  she  wasn't  active  in  the  national — 

Fry:     I  wondered  about  that  and,  yet,  I  think  she  was  at  that  famous  meeting 
in  August  of  1914  at  Marble  House  up  in  Newport. 

Vernon:   No,  no.   Alma  wouldn't  have  been  there,  darling.   What  makes  you 
think  she  was? 

Fry:  Well,  I  just  read  it  in  this  thesis. 

Vernon:  That  Alma  was  there?  Oh,  no. 

Fry:  That  she  was  one  of  the  ones  who  was  present. 

Vernon:  Oh,  no. 

Fry:  And  it  sort  of  surprised — 

Vernon:  I  can  tell  you  quite  positively,  no. 

I'll  tell  you  Alma's  history.   In  North  Dakota,  where  Alma 
lived,  Dr.  Shaw  [NAWSA]  had  gone  to  speak  and  I  think  the  Lutz  family 
had  entertained  for  her  in  their  house,  or  something  like  that.   Then, 
in  1915,  when  Sara  and  I  were  crossing  the  country,  we  stopped  in 
Buffalo,  New  York,  where  my  good  friend,  Marguerite  Smith,  lived. 
Marguerite  and  Alma  had  been  at  Vassar  together,  and  even  after  college 
they  had  remained  very  good  friends.   So,  Alma  was  visiting  Marguerite's 
home  in  Buffalo,  and  I  stayed  there.   Sara  stayed  down  at  the  hotel  or 
something  like  that,  and  I  stayed  in  Marguerite's  house  in  Buffalo. 
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Vernon:         So,  I  can  tell  you  Alma  remembers  very  well  the  open-air  meet 
ing  there  and  then  she  became  more  interested  after  that. 

Fry:  Oh,  so  that  would  have  been — 

Vernon:  1915. 

Fry:  In  the  fall  of  1915. 

Vernon:  I'm  not  sure  it  was  fall. 

Fry:  Did  you  say  it  was  when  you  and — 

Vernon:  Yes,  yes.   I  guess  it  was.  When  did  we  leave? 

Fry:  September.   You  left  San  Francisco. 

Vernon:  Well,  that  was  in  the  fall.   That  was  right,  then. 

Fry:  What  city  was  this? 

Vernon:   Buffalo,  New  York.   That's  where  Marguerite  lived  and  that's  where  Alma 
was  visiting.   Well,  then,  she  didn't  have  very  much  contact  with  the 
Woman's  Party  that  I  remember  during  the  years  we  were  trying  to  get 
suffrage.   But  she  later  developed  into  a  most  valuable  member  while 
we  were  working  for  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 

In  the  equal  rights  campaign — it  must  have  been  around  '22  or 
'23  or  something,  maybe  a  little  bit  later — I  was  in  Boston  and  I 
called  up  all  the  people  I  had  on  my  list  of  members  of  the  Woman's 
Party  who  lived  in  Boston.   One  of  them  was  Alma  Lutz  and  when  I 
called  her,  I  said,  "Is  this  the  Alma  Lutz  who  was  with  my  friend 
Marguerite?"  She  said,  "None  else,"  and  I  said,  "Where  is  Marguerite?" 
[She  said,]  "Right  here,"  and  they  were  living  in  Boston.   Alma  and 
Marguerite  had  an  apartment  there.   Then  I  got  Alma  more  and  more  in 
terested.   You  haven't  talked  to  Alma,  have  you? 

Fry:     No,  I  haven't. 
Vernon:   Never  have  seen  her? 
Fry:     No. 

Vernon:   The  girls  who  are  writing  the  Ms.  article  for  the  July  issue — they've 
been — Judy  [Gurovitz]  has  been  to  see  Alma.* 


*Judy  Gurovitz,  "The  Family  of  Woman:   Suffragists  Still  Going  Strong," 
in  Ms.,  vol.  II,  no.  1  (July  1973),  pp.  47-53. 
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Fry:     Oh,  good.   Maybe  they'll  have  a  little  history  there,  then,  that  we 
can  use. 

Vernon:   I'm  not  sure.   You  see,  Alma  has  been  more  active  since  suffrage  than 
she  was  before  suffrage. 


Resolutions  Committees  of  Major  Parties,  1916;  Defeat  for  the  Woman's 
Party 


Fry:     Yes.   I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  the  work  with  the  resolutions  com 
mittees  of  the  political  parties  in  1916.   You  know,  when  all  the 
parties  met  and  the  Woman's  Party  was  formed  in  Chicago. 

Vernon:   Yes. 

Fry:     And  the  Woman's  Party  sent  delegations  to  meet  with  the  resolutions 
committees  of  the  major  political  parties. 

Vernon:   We  did  this  just  as  a  matter  of  course,  just  in  our  stride,  darling. 

Fry:     I  know.   What  I  want  to  ask  you  about,  thought,  is  did  you  consider 
their  action  a  defeat  for  you  or  a  victory  for  you? 

Vernon:   I've  forgotten  what  their  action  was. 

Fry:     Well,  they  did  put  suffrage  in  their  platforms,  but  they  said,  "We 
want  it  state  by  state  and  not  a  federal  amendment." 

Vernon:  Well,  of  course,  that  would  be  a  setback  to  have  that  stated,  if  it 
was  stated  like  that. 

Fry:     Yes.   Was  this  an  expected  thing?  Do  you  remember  much  about  it? 

Vernon:   I  don't  remember  much  about  it,  although  I  was  in  both  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis.*  I  was  out  on  the  corner  speaking  most  of  the  time. 

What  does  Alice  tell  you  about  when  she  gives  you  her  long 
dissertations? 


*The  Republican  and  Progressive  conventions  were  held  in  Chicago; 
the  Democratic  convention  was  in  St.  Louis.   [Ed.] 
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Fry:     Mabel,  I  couldn't  begin  to  tell  you,  and  I  can't  even  remember  now. 
There's  too  much.   I  just  try  to  ask  her  a  lot  of  questions  and  then 
ask  you  a  lot  of  questions  in  hopes  that  we  can  get  all  the  versions 
of  it.   But  I  think  that  now  that  we  have  information  on  some  of  the 
letters  and  things  like  that,  we'll  be  able  to  tie  this  down  a  little 
bit  better. 

Vernon:   What  I  need  to  do  is  read  the  Suffragist,  darling.   These  things 
would  all  be  refreshed.   I  have  to  ponder  now  and  say,  "I  don't 
remember.   I  don't  remember."  If  I  could  read  the  Suffragist,  all  of 
these  things  would  come  back. 

Fry:     Yes.   Maybe  you  could  do  that,  and  maybe  I  could  have  another  visit 
in  a  few  months. 

Vernon:   I  don't  know. 


Difficulties  in  the  South,  1917 


Fry:     You  know,  yesterday  you  and  I  were  talkingaabout  the  South,  and  I 

thought  you  would  enjoy  this.   There  is  a  letter  from  Beulah  Amidon 
to  Alice  Paul  in  April  of  1917.   The  South  jtill  hadn't  been  organized, 
This  was  rather  late  for  organizational  efforts,  but  the  South  appar 
ently  lagged  behind. 

Vernon:   We  began  our  picketing  in  June  of  1917  or  so. 
Fry:     January  of  1917, 

Vernon:   It  was  in  January,  was  it?  Well,  go  ahead,  darling.   Oh,  you  said 
January,  1917?  Yes,  because  we  were  picketing  during  the  summer. 
Yes,  you're  right,  darling.   I  was  confused  in  my — 

Fry:     Well,  Beulah  Amidon  wrote  from  Alabama  and  said — 
Vernon:   Where  in  Alabama? 

Fry:     I  don't  know.   But  she  was  down  there  organizing,  and  she  said,  "If  I 
didn't  know  that  nothing  was  impossible,  I'd  certainly  say  that 
Alabama  was!"   [Laughter]   That  kind  of  matches  with  your  comments  on 
Georgia  from  yesterday. 

Vernon:   Yes.   [Laughter] 

Fry:     Now,  Doris  Stevens  was  in  Charleston,  and  she  felt  the  same  way  about 
Charleston. 
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Vernon:   I  never  knew  that  Doris  was  in  Charleston,   Anita  can  tell  you  about 
that. 

Fry:     Yes,  I  thought  I'd  ask  Anita  about  that.   It's  probably  one  of  those 
little  errands  that  Alice  sent  her  on. 

At  any  rate,  according  to  my  information,  by  the  end  of  1917, 
there  were  branches  in  all  forty-eight  states. 

Vernon:   Of  a  sort. 

Fry:     Of  a  sort.   Now,  what  do  you  think  that  statistic  really  meant? 

Vernon:   We  had  very  sketchy  organizations  of  many  states. 

Fry:  Well,  it  sounds  like  the  South  was  extremely  difficult  because  of  the 
attitude  toward  carpetbagging,  for  one  thing.  They  didn't  like  women 
coming  down  from  the  North  telling  them  what  to  do. 

Vernon:  Yes. 

Fry:  Did  you  run  into  any  other  southern  attitudes  that  made  this  the  last 
bastion? 

Vernon:   I'm  trying  to  think  what  I  was  doing  during  those  years,  '17.   You  see, 
I  was  here  organizing  the  picketing. 

Fry:     You  were  busy  in  Washington  in  '17,  I  guess. 
Vernon:   I  certainly  was. 

Fry:     Because  I  have  you  down  here  as  being  the  organizer  of  all  the 
picketing. 


Membership  Statistics  Evaluated 

Fry:     I  want  to  follow  up  that  question  about  the  chapters  all  over  the 
United  States  and  ask  you  about  one  more  statistic.   The  National 
Association  repeatedly  put  out  information  that  it  had  98%  of  all  the 
suffragists  in  its  organization. 

Vernon:   Well,  that's  probably  true. 

Fry:     I  wondered  what  you  all  said  about  that. 

Vernon:   They  had  98%.   Oh,  probably  it  was  true,  if  you  measure  things  that  way. 
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Fry:     How  important  was  this  comparison  of  numbers  in  terms  of  the  way 
you  functioned? 

Vernon:   You  see,  we  had  very  active,  devoted  people.   It  didn't  make  any  dif 
ference  whether  there  were  few  or  many.   They  were  still  active  and 
prominent,  probably  much  more  active  than  the  women  in  the  Woman 
Suffrage  Association.   But  understand  the  old  suffrage  association 
was  very  much  respected,  bound  to  be.   But  their  tactics  were  a  little 
different.   What  they  say  in  regard  to  numbers  is  probably  true. 
I  don't  have  any  way  of  measuring  it.  Was  there  a  corresponding  con 
trast  in  the  amount  of  activities  in  the  two  organizations? 

Vernon:   All  I  could  tell  you  about  were  the  states  in  which  I  organized.   When 
I  came  in,  I  generally  found  people  who  were  suffragists.   It  didn't 
make  any  difference  whether  they  belonged  to  the  National  Association, 
or  to  the  National  Woman's  Party,  or  what  not.   If  I  was  doing  some 
thing  that  they  thought  was  worthy  of  support,  I  got  it.   When  we 
planned  a  delegation  to  a  congressman,  for  instance — they  would  join 
in. 

Fry:     And  did  you  frequently  have  women  helping  you  who  didn't  even  belong 
to  the  Congressional  Union? 

Vernon:   Oh,  I  don't  remember  particularly.   But  I  don't  think  I  would  place 

that  much  emphasis  on  membership.   What  was  important  was  a  good  woman 
who  would  help,  whether  she'd  paid  her  25C  or  not. 

Fry:     I  see.   [Laughter]   So,  in  other  words,  there  was  not  a  strict  division 
between  the  two. 


Vernon: 

Fry: 

Vernon: 


No. 

That  makes  that  statistic  not  mean  quite  so  much. 

That's  what  I  think  too. 


Delegation  to  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  1916 


Fry:     Mabel,   I  think  Anne  Martin  and  Abby  Scott  Baker  were  sent  after  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  in  1916.   Do  you  know  anything  about  that?  He  came  out 
for  suffrage,  too. 

Vernon:  Yes.   I  didn't  remember  that  those  two  were  sent.   I  remember  his  being 
in  Reno  and  we  went  to  see  him.  You  see,  I  was  stationed  in  Reno  in 
1916. 
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Fry:     Oh,  good! 

Vernon:   And  we  went  to  see  him.   We  had  a  big  delegation  of  women  meeting  in 
the  Riverside  Hotel,  and  it  seems  he  was  out  for  the  suffrage  amend 
ment  then.   But  I  don't  remember  a  great  deal  about  the  campaign  of 
getting  him.   They  were  two  good  women  to  go  after  him,  both  very 
attractive  women  and  intelligent  women. 

Fry:     Your  old  friend  Anne  Martin. 
Vernon:  That's  what  I'm  saying. 

Fry:     But  it  was  interesting,  because  in  coming  out  for  the  federal  amend 
ment,  which  he  did,  he  went  against  the  platform  of  his  party,  which  had 
come  out  for  states'  referenda, 

Vernon:  For  the  states.  Yes,  that  was  greatly  to  his  credit,  wasn't  it? 
Fry:     Yes. 

Vernon:   But  I  don't  remember  any  contact  with  him  except  that  one  in  Reno 
that  I  had  personally.   I  don't  remember  what  Anne  had.   I  would 
think  I  would  know  about  any  that  she  had. 

Fry:     Well,  that  story  is  probably  buried  somewhere  in  her  papers. 

Vernon:   I  doubt  it. 

Fry:     You  don't  think  so?  Maybe  Alice  can  tell  me  something  about  that. 

Vernon:   She  would  know  more  about  Charles  Evans  Hughes.   She  probably  had  a 
hand  in  it. 

Fry:     Do  you  remember  Representative  Byrnes  [James]  from  South  Carolina 

calling  for  an  investigation  of  the  lobbying  finances  of  the  Congres 
sional  Union? 

Vernon:  No.  He  did  that,  did  he? 

Fry:  Yes.  [Laughter]  I  thought  maybe  that  was  the  first  indication  that 
you  people  were  really  succeeding!  He  never  did  have  the  investiga 
tion,  but  he  wondered  how  come  you  had  so  much  money. 

Vernon:   [Laughter]  Where  did  you  get  that? 

Fry:     I  got  it  from  the  thesis,  and  she  [Loretta  Ellen  Zimmer]  got  it  from 

some  letters  and  the  documents  and  so  forth.  The  newspapers  picked  it 
up. 
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Vernon:  Oh,  they  did? 

Fry:     Yes,   I  thought  that  was  kind  of  unfortunate  for  the  Congressional 
Union,  because  there  was  a  lot  of  censure  of  it  in  the  newspapers 
and  then  the  hearings  were  never  held. 

Vernon:   I  don't  have  any  memory  of  that. 


Campaign  Director  for  Women's  International  League  (1930-1935); 
Suffrage  Techniques  Used 


Fry:     You  might  start  out  by  telling  me  how  you  chose  WIL  [Woman's  Inter 
national  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom]   to  work  for. 

Vernon:   I'm  trying  to  think.   I  considered  several  things.   I  knew  I  wanted 
to  work  for  peace. 

Fry:     Mabel,  why  did  you  choose  peace  over  equal  rights  at  this  point? 

Vernon:  Well,  I  thought  it  was  more  critical,  I  guess.  You  know,  the  presi 
dent  of  the  Women's  International  League  was  Hannah  Clothier  Hull.* 
Do  you  know  who  she  is,  darling? 

Fry:     I  just  know  that  she  was  president,  and  that's  all  I  know. 

Vernon:  Well,  her  husband,  William  Isaac  Hull,  was  a  professor  at  Swarthmore. 
He  was  my  professor  of  history  and  that,  of  course,  inclined  me  to 
Mrs.  Hull.   I  went  and  talked  to  Mrs.  Hull.   She  was  the  daughter 
of  Isaac  Clothier,  who  was  a  very  great  patron  of  Swarthmore.  That's 
why  Clothier  Memorial,  for  instance — 

Fry:     It  was  named  after  him? 

Vernon:  The  Clothier  family  gave  the  building.   It  wasn't  yet  built  when  I 
was  there,  though.  They  have  a  big  store  in  Philadelphia  now, 
Strawbridge  and  Clothier.   It  was  always  my  mother's  favorite  store. 
You  don't  know  Philadelphia,  I  presume? 


*Hannah  Clothier  Hull  is  listed  as  chairman  among  the  national  officers 
on  a  1930  letterhead  of  the  U.S.  Section,  Women's  International  League 
for  Peace  and  Freedom.   She  is  listed  as  national  president  on  a  1935 
letterhead.  [Ed.] 
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Fry: 


I  don't  shop  there,   [Laughter] 


Vernon:  And  the  Clothiers  are  very  important  in  Swarthmore  history.   I  can 

remember  going  into  Mrs.  Hull's  house,  I  guess,  for  the  first  inter 
view  and  Professor  Hull  said,  "My  old  friend  and  student." 

Fry:     Oh,  that's  when  he  said  that? 
Vernon:  Yes,  I  think  that  was  it. 
Fry:     So,  they  hired  you? 

Vernon:  I  became  the  campaign  director.  That  was  the  title.  And,  of  course, 
I  carried  over  a  good  many  of  the  Woman's  Party  tactics,  as  you  could 
tell  from  that  outline. 

Fry:     Did  you? 

Vernon:  Yes,  considerably.   I  mean,  like  the  trip  across  the  country.  One  of 
the  first  things  I  did  was  to  get  up  the  disarmament  petition  to  go 
to  the  disarmament  conference  in  Geneva.  That's  all  in  that  outline, 
certainly,  darling.*  I  don't  think  I  can  tell  you  about  anything  I 
did  that  isn't  there. 

Of  course,  Anne  was  very  active  in  the  WIL.   She  became  one  of 
my  principal  helpers;  more  than  a  helper — she  was  a  leader. 

Fry:     Was  she  already  active  in  it  before  you — 

Vernon:  Yes,  yes.   She  went  to  the  Dublin  conference.  We  went  abroad.   I  left 
Anne  in  London,  came  home — 1923,  whenever  this  was — and  Anne  went  to 
the  Dublin  conference  of  the  WIL.  So,  you  see,  that  far  back,  she  was 
interested.   I've  always  regretted  that  I  didn't  go  to  that,  but  I  had 
to  come  back  for  chautauqua. 


*Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  United  States 
Section.  Outline  of  Activities  1931-1935,  on  file  in  The  Bancroft 
Library. 

Mabel  Vernon  may  have  directed  or  been  associated  with  more  of 
the  activities  on  the  outline  than  are  discussed  in  the  interviews. 
Those  discussed  are  the  ones  which  are  memorable  to  her.   For  infor 
mation  on  her  participation  in  other  activities  during  her  years  as 
campaign  director  for  WIL,  the  researcher  should  consult  the  Swarthmore 
College  Peace  Collection.   Pertinent  papers  can  be  found  in  WIL,  U.S. 
Section:  Mabel  Vernon  Collection. 
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Fry: 

Vernon : 
Fry: 

Vernon : 

Fry: 

Vernon: 


We  have  here  on  our  outline  that  WIL  in  1931,  I  guess,  worked  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  United  States  Marines  from  Nicaragua  and  from 
Haiti. 

Yes.   I  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  that.  That  was  work  that 
they  had  conducted  before  I  got  in  on  my  campaign. 

I  see.  What  about  the  work  with  the  League  of  Nations  representatives 
and  with  the  State  Department  to  help  prevent  further  American  finan 
cial  domination  in  Liberia? 

Oh,  I  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  Those  were  the  kinds  of 
things  that  Dorothy  Datzer  was  doing,  I  guess. 

Oh.  Well,  now,  you  must  have  had  something  to  do  with  Fair  Play  for 
Cuba,  the  Institute  on  Cuban-American  Affairs  in  Washington  in  1932. 


No. 


You  see,  I  was  concentrating  on  the  disarmament  conference. 


Signatures  on  Disarmament  Petition,  1931;  Presentation  to  President, 
and  Farewell  to  U.S.  Delegation  to  Geneva  Disarmament  Conference,  1932 

I 

Fry:     On  the  disarmament  conference?  Okay.  That  was  this  trans-continental 
peace  caravan  in  1931.   [Looking  at  Outline  of  Activities] 

Vernon:  That's  it. 

Fry:  Didn't  you  go  by  train? 

Vernon:  Oh,  no. 

Fry:  How  did  you  go?  By  car? 

Vernon:  Yes. 

Fry:     And  this  says  you  toured  Los  Angeles  to  Washington  and  had  meetings 

in  130  cities.*  That  sounds  familiar.   [Laughter]   It  does  sound  like 
the  1915  suffrage  campaign. 

Vernon:  Yes!  [Laughter]   It  certainly  does.   It  was  modeled  on  that. 

Fry:     And  you  got  100,000  signatures  for  your  international  disarmament 
petition. 


*The  figure  on  the  outline  is  unclear.   It  may  be  130,  but  more  likely  is 
150.   [Ed.] 
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Vernon:  To  bring  it  here  to  Washington.   It  was  a  good  campaign,  darling. 

Fry:  Did  you  present  this  to  President  Hoover? 

Vernon:  Well,  the  WIL  did. 

Fry:  Were  you  in  the  delegation? 

Vernon:  Of  course! 

Fry:  Did  you  make  a  speech  or  anything? 

Vernon:  I  don't  remember  it. 

Fry:  What  can  you  tell  me  about  that?  What  was  Hoover's  reaction? 

Vernon:  Was  this  Hoover?  Well,  you  know  that  Hoover  had  made  the  proposal 
to  the — well,  an  international  body.*  Hoover  was  all  for  the  dis 
armament  proposition. 

Fry:     Yes,  I  think  I  have — let  me  see  if  this  paper  I  xeroxed  has  something 
to  do  with  that,**  [Looks  at  paper]  Yes.  In  1930,  January  10,  there 
was  a  notice  sent  out  to  the  local  branches  to  please  hurry  up  and  get 
all  those  petitions  and  resolutions  sent  to  the  White  House. 

Vernon:   Is  that  so? 

Fry:     Yes.   There  had  been  15,000  petitions  sent  out  and  there  had  been  a 

discouraging  response.   So,  it  said,  "The  president  really  needs  this 
backing." 

Vernon:  Did  I  say  this,  or  who  said  this? 

Fry:  This  isn't  signed,  Mabel.   It's  just  a — 

Vernon:  General  statement. 

Fry:  A  general  memo  to  all  the  state  and  local  branches,  yes. 


*"The  naval  treaty  of  April  22,  1930,  signed  at  the  London  Naval  Con 
ference  of  1930,  was  the  outstanding  achievement  of  his  [Hoover's]  ad 
ministration  in  this  field.   It  placed  limits  on  the  number  of  small 
naval  vessels  each  nation  might  construct  as  well  as  on  battleships  and 
cruisers,"  Encyclopedia  American,  1973,  vol.  14,  p.  365.   [Ed.] 

**Memo  to  state  and  local  branches  of  the  Women's  International  League, 
U.S.  Section.   On  file  at  The  Bancroft  Library. 
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Vernon:  Well,  I  can't  tell  whether  I  sent  that  or  whether  Dorothy  Detzer 

sent  it.   She  was  the  [executive]  secretary  of  it  [U.S.  Section,  WIL] 
and  I  was  campaign  director. 

Fry:     Well,  there  was  the  naval  armament  conference  which  was  going  on 
about  this  time.   I  think  it  opened  on  January  21,  and  Mr.  Hoover 
was  apparently  supposed  to  be  very  much  in  favor  of  naval  disarmament.* 
Is  that  right? 

Vernon:  Yes. 

Fry:     What  else  did  you  do  besides  present  this  petition  to  the  President? 
Mabel,  did  you  try  to  lobby  the  Congress  any  on  it? 

Vernon:  Well,  I  know  that  we  were  working  for  the  reduction  in  the  naval 

armaments.   I  can  remember  going  up  to  Congress.  Anne  was  very  influ 
ential,  very  prominent,  at  that  time,  drawing  up  letters,  petitions. 
I  remember  Jimmy  Byrnes  [James  F.]  describing  how  we  came  up  there. 
He  was  a  senator  at  that  time  and  probably  the  chairman  of  the  com 
mittee.   I've  forgotten.   But  that  was  one  of  our  activities,  to  work 
for  a  reduction.   I'm  sure  it  must  be  in  there  [the  outline] — to  work 
for  a  reduction  in  the  naval  armaments. 

Fry:     In  January,  1932,  there  was  a  big  farewell  for  the  United  States  dele 
gation  to  the  disarmament  conference  at  Geneva. 

Vernon:  Oh,  yes,  in  New  York. 

Fry:     Yes.  That  I  don't  know  anything  about. 

Vernon:  Well,  the  delegation  was  sailing  on  the  S.S.  President  Harding  from 
New  York  to  Geneva  to  the  conference,  and  Dr.  Woolley  was  a  member. 
Mary  E.  Woolley — does  that  name  mean  anything? 

Fry:     Oh,  sure.  Wasn't  she  in  suffrage? 

Vernon:  Well,  that's  another  story.  But  I'm  talking  about  the  WIL  and  the 
Peoples  Mandate  Committee.   She  became  the  chairman  of  the  Peoples 


Mandate  Committee — Mary  E.  Woolley. 
suffrage  work  at  all. 


I  don't  remember  her  in  the 


*Memo  from  Women's  International  League,  California  Branch,  January  21, 
1930.  On  file  at  The  Bancroft  Library. 
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Fry:     Oh,  well,  it  may  have  been  in  Peoples  Mandate  research,  then,  that  I 
saw  her  name. 

Vernon:  Of  course,  as  president  of  Mt.  Holyoke,  she  was,  I  guess,  undoubtedly 
quoted  in  suffrage.  But,  at  any  rate,  Dr.  Mary  E.  Woolley  was  on  this 
boat,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hull  were  on  it  too.  We  had  a  meeting  in  some 
square  in  New  York.   It  was  Madison  Square,  I  guess;  not  Madison  Square 
Garden  but  Madison  Square.  We  had  a  band,  and  we  had  Norman  Thomas 
speaking,  and  we  had  quite  a  celebration.  Then  the  band  went  down 
to  the  pier  and  played,  and  Ruth  Nichols  flew  down  to  where  the  boat 
was  at  quarantine.  That  was  it. 

Fry:  Where? 

Vernon:  Down  to  quarantine.  The  boat  stopped  at  quarantine.   [Laughter] 

Fry:  No.  And  she  flew  in  a  plane  over? 

Vernon:  Ruth  was  a  famous  flyer.  Do  you  know  the  name — Ruth  Nichols? 

Fry:  The  first  female  pilot  I  knew  about  was  Amelia  Earhart. 

Vernon:  Oh,  yes.   I  went  to  see  Amelia  Earhart  at  that  time,  I  never  will 

forget,  because  I  wanted  her — I  guess  this  came  a  little  bit  later — 
I  wanted  her  to  do  some  flying  for  us.   She  said  to  me  at  that  time, 
"When  I  come  back,  if  I  come  back,  I  will  be  all  the  more  valuable 
to  you."  Wasn't  that  prophetic? 

Fry:     My  goodness. 

Vernon:  That  was  down  at  the  Willard  Hotel.   She  was  married  to  George  Putnam, 
you  know. 

Fry:     Yes.  And  she  sounded  doubtful  even  then? 

Vernon:  Well,  she  said  it  just  like  that:   "When  I  come  back,  if  I  come  back, 
I  will  be  more  helpful  to  you."  I  never  forgot  it.  A  nice  person. 

But  this  was  Ruth  Nichols  and  she  flew  down  to  quarantine.   I've 
forgotten  just  how  that  was  arranged.  But  she  came  down  on  the  boat 
or  perhaps  on  the  water  near  the  boat.   She  had  that  kind  of  plane, 
you  know.  And  I  flew  back  with  her. 

Fry:     Oh,  you  did? 

Vernon:   Yes,  to  New  York,  from  the  boat.   But  this  was  to  give  a  farewell  to 

Dr.  Woolley,  and  we  had  a  mass  meeting  in  the  Belasco  Theatre  honoring 
Dr.  Woolley  [and  the  rest  of  the]  delegation  to  the  disarmament  con- 
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Vernon:   ference.  The  WIL  had  been  quite  instrumental  in  getting  her  appointed, 
I  think,  to  the  conference. 

Fry:     Oh,  did  you  take  part  in  that  operation  of  getting  .her  appointed? 
Vernon:  Oh,  yes,  more  or  less. 


"Disarmament  Envoys"  Tour;  Local  Celebrations  of  Anniversary  of 
Peace  Pact,  1933 


Fry:     Now,  you  did  have  another  tour,  in  1933,  according  to  this,  which 

I  guess  is  the  official  WIL  list  of  accomplishments.  This  disarma 
ment  convoy  tour  in  1933  covered  twenty-five  states  and  brought  a 
disarmament  petition  with  125,000  signatures  back  to  the  White  House. 
The  delegation  was  presented  by  Senator  Key  Pittman — 

Vernon:   Oh,  yes,  I  remember  that. 

Fry:     Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Do  you  remember  that? 

Vernon:  Yes.  Mary  Moss  [Wellborn]  was  a  great  friend  of  Pittman' s.  Well, 

I  was  too,  because  of  Nevada,  you  see.  For  some  reason,  the  President 
couldn't  receive  us  and  so  Pittman  received  us.   I  think  it  was  in 
the  Blue  Room  of  the  White  House,  or  something  like  that.  But  he 
was  most  delightful. 

Fry:  Oh,  he  was? 

Vernon:  Oh,  of  course. 

Fry:  He  was  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Vernon:  That's  right,  he  was. 

Fry:     Do  you  remember  the  disarmament  dinner  with  Senator  Borah,  your  old 
friend?   [Laughter] 

Vernon:  Yes,  yes! 

Fry:     Your  old  enemy.   [Laughter] 

Vernon:  Yes,  I  was  thinking  about  that  when  we  were  talking  about  Borah. 
But  Borah  was  all  right  on  this  question.  He  was  our  friend. 


Fry: 


I  wonder  if  he'd  finally  come  around  to  women's  suffrage  by  that  time, 
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Vernon:   I  imagine  not.   [Laughter] 

Fry:     And  Dr.  Harlow  Shapley  of  the  Harvard  Observatory. 

Vernon:  Yes,   I  think  that  was  Mrs.  Swope  who  got  him.  You  know  the  name  of 
Swope,  darling?  Gerard  Swope?  General  Electric? 

Fry:     Yes,  the  man  who  was  president  of  General  Electric.  Was  she  his  wife, 
or  what? 

Vernon:   She  was  his  wife,  Mary  Hill  Swope.   She  once  lived  at  Hull  House.  His 
name  was  Gerard,  I  think.  But  they  were  great  friends  of  Miss  Addams. 
Her  daughter  was  studying  astronomy  with  Harlow.  Wasn't  that  wonder 
ful  to  have  him? 

Fry:     Yes.  Was  he  a  good  commentator  on  things  like  questions  of  disarma 
ment? 

Vernon:  Yes.  He  made  good  speeches,  I  remember. 

Fry:     Now,  in  1933,  there  were  all  those  disarmament  meetings  through  the 
country  celebrating  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  Kellogg-Briand 
Peace  Pact. 

Vernon:  Were  there?  I'd  forgotten  this. 

Fry:     Yes.  And  you  say  here  in  this  outline  there  was  a  message  from  the 
secretary  of  state  to  WIL  and  a  nationwide  broadcast  by  a  Mr.  J. 
Pierrepont  Moffat  of  the  State  Department  [August  27,  1933]. 

Vernon:  Yes,  I  remember  him. 

Fry:     And  Count  de  Leusse,  representing  the  French  ambassador,  [also  took 
part  in  that  broadcast] .   Do  you  remember  that? 

Vernon:  Oh,  yes. 

Fry:  Do  you  remember  very  much  about  those  disarmament  meetings  held 
throughout  the  country?  That  sounds  like  another  Woman's  Party 
technique . 

Vernon:  Yes.   I  was  imitating  the  Woman's  Party  [techniques]  considerably 
in  this  campaign,  and  they  all  came  out  remarkably  well.   But  this 
was  a  grand  climax,  and  it  led  up  to  the  celebration  of  Jane  Addams 
and  the  twentieth  anniversary. 
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Celebration  of  Twentieth  Anniversary  of  WIL,  1935 


Fry: 
Vernon : 

Fry: 
Vernon : 


Where  was  Jane  Addams  in  this  time? 
wasn't  she  still? 


She  was  the  head  of  it  [WILPF] , 


Fry: 

Vernon : 
Fry: 

Vernon : 


Fry: 


Vernon: 


She  was  the  international  head  [international  president].  We  met 
her,  you  know,  when  Jane  was  celebrating — 

A  birthday. 

Yes.  We  had  a  celebration  of  the  anniversary,  the  twentieth  anniver 
sary  [May  2,  1935],  That  was  a  notable  occasion.   I've  always  been 
proud  of  that.  Mrs.  Harold  Ickes  was  the  chairman  of  our  local 
committee  to  arrange  this.  Harold  was  the  secretary  of  the  interior 
and  that  meant  we  had  all  the  cooperation.  We  had  an  open-air  meeting 
down  here  at  McPherson  Square  with  a  platform  erected.  Vida  Mill- 
holland  opened  the  celebration.  Mrs.  Ickes,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  spoke.  We  had  speakers  from  all  over.  Does  it  tell  about 
that?  That  was  a  notable — 

I  read  about  that  somewhere.  Oh,  I  know  where  I  read  about  it.  You 
wrote  a  letter  to  Anne  Martin  and  described  the  whole  thing  to  her  in 
your  letter. 

That  was  just  as  good  as  I  could  do  it  now. 

I  wondered  if  that  was  your  main  contact  with  Jane  Addams,  or  if  you 
worked  with  her? 

Anne  was  very  friendly  with  Jane  Addams.  When  we  went  abroad,  even 
as  far  back,  I  guess  it  was,  as  '23  [1920 — Ed.],  we  took  letters  from 
Jane  to  some  of  the  women  who  were  prominent  in  the  WIL.   I  have  a 
paper  in  there  now — Die  Frau  Im  Stadt,  edited  by  two  of  the  women  in 
the  WIL — Anita  Augsburgh  and  Gustava  Heymann.  We  saw  a  great  deal 
of  them  when  we  were  in  Munich.  I  could  tell  you  stories  about  them, 
that  would  be  just  so  moving,  darling. 

Oh,  I  see.   In  other  words,  you  didn't  see  Jane  Addams  very  much, 
then,  while  you  were  working  in  WIL. 

Well,  I  only  consulted  with  her  if  I  were  near.   I  can  remember  I 
called  her  up  one  day  and  said,  "Could  I  come  to  see  you?"  I  guess 
she  said,  "At  nine  o'clock,"  and  I  said,  "Well,  I'm  leaving  at  ten." 
[And  she  said,]  "Well,  that  gives  us  an  hour.  You  can't  talk  about 
anything  for  more  than  an  hour."   [Laughter.] 


Fry: 


[Laughter]    Is  that  what  she  said? 
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Vernon:  Yes,  I  liked  her  very  much. 

Fry:     She  sounds  like  a  very  efficient  woman. 

Vernon:  Oh,  she  was.   I  liked  her  very  much  and  Anne  was  very  friendly  with 
her.  But,  at  any  rate,  you  know  about  the  birthday. 

Fry :     Yes . 

Vernon:  And  you  know  how  Jane  died  shortly,  don't  you? 

Fry:     Yes.  We  had  a  beautiful  dinner  down  at  the  Willard  [Hotel].  Do  you 
know  all  about  that  sort  of  thing? 

Fry:     Yes,  I  think  I  knew  about  the  dinner? 

Vernon:  Mrs.  Roosevelt?  She  spoke.   She  was  one  of  the  most  notable 
speakers. 

Fry:     Yes. 

Vernon:  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  and  the  Russian  ambassador 
and  the  Japanese  ambassador — what,  darling? 

Fry:     I  was  just  checking  to  see  if  that  was  right.  Yes,  I  think  all  of 
that's  in  your  letter  that  you  wrote  describing  it. 

Vernon:  Well,  I  must  have  written  very  thoroughly,  then. 
Fry:     You  did.  There  are  several  pages. 

Vernon:   I  thought  very  highly  of  Anne's  advice,  and  she  had  some  title.   I've 

forgotten  what  it  was.* 
i 
Fry:     Yes,  I  remember  that.   But  she's  not  on  the  letterhead  or  anything 

of  WIL. 

Vernon:  Well,  she  would  be  on  the  mandate,  probably. 


*Anne  Martin  was  western  regional  director  of  the  U.S.  Section  of 
WIL,  1926-1930.  Until  her  resignation  in  1936,  she  was  acting  state 
chairman  of  Colorado. 
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Peoples  Mandate  Committee 


Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace,  1936, 
Described  Further 


Fry:     There  seem  to  have  been  several  techniques  that  you  used  for  suffrage 
and  also  for  peace.   It  strikes  me  that  one  you  used  often  was  the 
collecting  of  signatures  on  petitions.   The  Peoples  Mandate  Committee 
collected  petition  signatures  for  the  conference  in  Buenos  Aires, 
didn't  they? 

Vernon:   I  have  several  clear  memories  of  the  Buenos  Aires  conference  [1936] 
where  we  presented  all  those  petitions. 

While  we  were  preparing  for  the  conference,  the  Mexican  am 
bassador  to  the  United  States,  who  was  a  friend  of  ours,  called 
and  asked  if  we  would  like  to  have  him  make  the  translation  of  our 
petition  from  English  to  Spanish. 

Then  just  before  we  were  to  present  the  petitions  to  Saavedro 
Lamas,  the  secretary-general  of  the  conference,  Cordell  Hull  called 
and  asked-if  we  would  like  to  have  him  there  at  the  presentation. 
We  were  delighted. 

There  were  so  many  petitions.  Dr.  Charles  F.  Fenwick  was  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Buenos  Aires  conference  and  a 
counselor  in  the  Pan  American  Union.  He  was  a  former  professor  at 
Bryn  Mawr.  Years  after  the  conference,  all  anyone  would  have  to  do 
was  mention  my  name,  and  Dr.  Fenwick  would  tell  about  the  long 
tables  covered  with  petitions  at  Buenos  Aires. 

Fry:     That's  quite  a  tribute  to  you,  for  him  to  always  remember  that  long 
table  with  your  petitions  on  it.  Let  me  recap,  Mabel.  My  research 
has  been  very  specific,  and  I  don't  quite  have  the  picture  all  pulled 
together.  You  went  down  to  Buenos  Aires  and  you  had  petitions  for 
the  inter-American  peace  treaty.  Now  eventually,  that  peace  treaty 
was  signed — 

Vernon:  There  were  peace  treaties  signed — more  than  one. 

Fry:  Yes,  signed  by  all  the  countries. 

Vernon:  I  don't  know  whether  they  ever  all  signed  or  not,  but  a  goodly  number, 

Fry:  Over  a  period  of  years. 
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Vernon:  Yes,  I  guess  somebody  down  at  the  Pan-American  Union  could  tell  us 
how  many  have  signed.  But  that's  the  thing  we  kept  working  on  for 
some  time. 

Fry:     And  this  was  a  part  of  that  whole  Good  Neighbor  Policy  at  that  time? 
Vernon:  Yes,  that  was  the  foundation  of  the  inter-American  peace  treaties. 
Fry:     What  other  organizations  like  yours  went  down  to  Buenos  Aires? 

Vernon:  Well,  the  WIL  had  a  representative  there,  but  just  a  representative, 
Eloise  Brainard,  who  was  a  friend  of  ours  and,  I  guess,  a  member  of 
our  committee.   I've  forgotten,  but  she  was  the  Latin  American  repre 
sentative.  She  was  an  American,  but  she  was  the  inter-American  chair 
man  for  the  WIL;  and  she  was  there.  We  were  always  very  cooperative. 
Eloise  and  I  were  friends  and  worked  together  very  amicably. 

Fry:     Were  there  any  other  organizations  at  that  time  that  were  active 
enough  to  be  of  interest? 

Vernon:  Not  that  I  remember  that  I  can  mention  now.  That's  the  reason  the 

State  Department  was  so  appreciative  of  us.  Sumner  Welles,  particu 
larly;  he  thought  we  were  doing  a  great  service.  He  was  the  one  who 
helped  us  go  up  to  the  President  at  Hyde  Park.  Of  course,  he  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  President. 


Declaration  of  Principles  Presented  at  Paris  Peace  Conference,  1946 


Fry:     In  the  Paris  peace  conference  after  World  War  II,  the  principles  that 
were  drawn  up  and  adopted  by  the  Peoples  Mandate  Committee — * 

Vernon:  Well,  we  did  that  at  a  conference  here  in  Washington  before  we  went 
to  Paris.  Must  be  something  about  that  someplace. 

Fry:     Yes,  there  is.  And  you  presented  the  principles  to  each  of  the  dele 
gations  there,  and  what  I  was  most  curious  about  was  to  get  some  re 
actions  that  you  got  from  Molotov  and  Bevan  and  our  secretary,  Byrnes, 
to  your — 

Vernon:   I  don't  remember  any  reaction  from  Bevan.  Did  he  say  something? 


*Peoples  Mandate  Committee  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference;  World 
Statesmen  Support  Declaration  of  Principles.   See  appendix. 
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Fry:     That's  what  I'm  going  to  ask  you.  Did  he  tell  you  anything? 
Vernon:   I  don't  remember.   If  he  isn't  quoted  there,  I'm  sure  he  didn't. 

Fry:     Well,  these  are  formal  quotations  here.  But  I  thought  maybe  you 
talked  to  these  men.  Did  you? 

Vernon:  Oh,  of  course,  to  get  the  quotations,  darling. 

Fry:  I've  got  their  quotations.  I  don't  have  what  they  said  when  you  talked 
to  them. 

Vernon:  Practically  what  they  said  in  the  quotation,  I  guess.  But  I  don't 
remember  Bevan.   If  he  doesn't  have  a  quotation — 

Fry:     I  don't  have  a  quotation  from  Molotov,  either. 

Vernon:  Maybe  not.  Anybody  from  the  Russian — no.  We  saw  Molotov. 

Fry:     Do  you  remember  anything  about  your  meeting  with  him? 

Vernon:  Well,  I  never  saw  him.*  But  someone  of  our  delegation — maybe  Mrs. 

Pepper  or  somebody  like  that.  She  was  the  wife  of  a  senator,  Claude 
Pepper.  He  was  a  senator  then;  he's  a  representative  now.  And  Mrs. 
Pepper  would  have  had  considerable  prestige,  you  see.  But  I  don't 
remember  what  he  said,  if  anything.   If  we  had  our  papers,  I  could 
easily  give  you  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  with  the  principles  and  the 
statements  about  them,  but  our  papers  are  all  gone,  I'm  afraid, 
gone  to  Swarthmore.  We  had  the  declaration  of  principles  in  many 
languages.  What  languages  did  we  have  our  declaration  of  principles 
in? 

Reyes:   I'm  not  sure. 

Vernon:  We  had  it  in  Spanish,  we  had  it  in  Portuguese,  and  we  had  it  in  French. 
These  were  the  languages  of  the  hemisphere,  you  see.  French  for  Haiti; 
Portuguese  for  Brazil;  Spanish — 


*When  asked,  January  31,  1975,  if  she  had  attended  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference,  Mabel  Vernon  said  that  she  was  certain  she  had  not.  She 
had  interpreted  the  "you"  in  the  previous  questions  as  referring  to 
the  group  of  people  who  were  trying  to  get  the  declaration  of  principles 
of  the  Peoples  Mandate  Committee  before  the  conference  delegates.   In 
the  publication  Peoples  Mandate  Committee  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference, 
Mrs.  Ana  del  Pulgar  Burke,  Mrs.  Claude  Pepper,  and  Miss  Mary  Gertrude 
Fendall  are  listed  as  the  representatives  of  the  Peoples  Mandate  Com 
mittee. 
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Fry:     In  here  It  says  it  took  four  years  to  draw  up  these  principles.   So 

that  must  have  been  a  long  process,  all  the  time  the  war  was  going  on. 

Vernon:  What  page  was  that? 

Fry:     I  didn't  write  down  the  page  numbers,  but  it's  such  a  short — 

Vernon:   That's  all  right.   Florence  Boeckel  worked  on  them  a  good  bit.  We 

presented  them  to  the  [Peoples  Mandate]  conference,  you  know,  and  had 
them  adopted  by  the  conference.   The  pamphlet  on  the  declaration  of 
principles  must  have  that  someplace. 

Fry:     Yes,  it  does. 

Vernon:  You  know  the  name  of  Florence  Boeckel? 

Fry:     Oh  yes.   I  think  we've  talked  about  her.  She  was  one  of  the  editors 
for  the  Suffragist  magazine. 

Vernon:  No,  no.   She  was  never  one  of  the  editors;  she  wrote  publicity.  She 
was  press  chairman.  Never  an  editor,  though,  darling. 

Fry:     Oh,  I  thought  she  did  quite  a  lot  on  the  Suffragist. 

Vernon:  Maybe  she  did,  but  I  didn't  know  it.   She  was  press  chairman.  Maybe 
she  did. 

Fry:  You  say  here  that  "women  of  the  twenty-one  American  republics  have 
worked  together  for  more  than  a  decade  in  the  Peoples  Mandate  Com 
mittee." 

Vernon:   I  guess  that's  right. 

Fry:     But  you  don't  really  tell  very  much  about  how  you  went  about  framing 
the  declaration  of  principles. 

Vernon:  Darling,  do  you  want  to  say  anything  about  that? 
Fry:     Did  you  know,  Consuelo? 

Vernon:   She  was  secretary  for  Latin  America.  She  did  most  of  the  correspon 
dence.   Come,  darling,  tell  Chita  [Fry]  a  little  bit  about  how  you 
worked  on  the  declaration  of  principles  for  the  Peoples  Mandate 
Committee. 

Fry:     Yes,  you  had  joined  the  committee  by  this  time,  hadn't  you?  Because 
you  joined  it  in  1942? 
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Reyes:    1943.   That  is  when  I  came. 

Fry:     As  I  read  over  these  principles,  I  wondered:  how  were  these  drawn 
up?  How  were  they  arrived  at?  Did  you  have  a  committee  in  each 
country  that  worked  on  it? 

Vernon:  We  had  a  chairman  in  each  country.   I  wouldn't  say  that  the  principle 
object  was  to  work  on  these  principles,  but  Consuelo  had  correspon 
dence  in  Spanish  with  all  of  them. 

Reyes:   They  responded  very  well,  these  Latin  Americans.   I  did  want  to 

emphasize  that  they  met  with  other  prominent  ladies  in  their  country 
and  they  spoke  with  them  about  the  purposes  of  the  Peoples  Mandate 
Committee. 

Vernon:   It  was  an  informal  drawing  up;  they're  quite  common  principles,  you 

know.  But  it  was  something  we  all  agreed  upon  without  any  great  dis 
sension.   But  we  did  have  the  conference  in  Washington  in  1946  in 
which  the  principles  were  adopted.  As  I  say,  Consuelo  did  a  good 
bit  of  work  to  get  them  arranged  in  a  form  that  we  could  present  to 
our  conference. 


Fry:     It  seemed  to  me  that  some  of  them  could  be  fairly  difficult  to  get 
agreement  on. 

Vernon:  You  mean  difficult  for  our  people  to  agree  on? 

Fry:     Yes.   There  was  one  that  atomic  energy  knowledge  should  be  freely 

shared  between  countries.  That  was  pretty  controversial  right  after 
the  atom  bomb  was  dropped  because  everyone  was  afraid  of  Russia  get 
ting  the  secret  of  atomic  energy  use. 

Vernon:  Well,  there  was  agreement  in  our  small  circle,  at  any  rate. 

Fry:     Was  there?  And,  each  country  to  be  able  to  fully  develop  its  re 
sources.   I  instantly  thought  of  the  postwar  question  of  whether  the 
Ruhr  Valley  should  be  allowed  to  develop  its  industries  again.  That 
was  a  controversy  in  our  Congress  at  that  time,  and  I  thought  maybe 
you'd  had  a  similar  controversy. 

Reyes:   I  remember  there  was  a  controversy  among  us,  too,  because  ladies  were 
afraid  to  belong  to  something  that  was  against  the  government  and  that 
was  called  "communist." 

Vernon:  What  are  you  saying,  darling? 

Reyes:   I  said  that  there  was  controversy  among  us,  too,  because  there  were 
ladies  who  were  afraid  to  take  part  in  something  controversial. 
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Vernon:  But  there  wasn't  so  much  controversy  that  we  couldn't  decide  on  our 
principles. 

Reyes:   — they  don't  know  very  much  about  things.  What  they  know  is  this: 
if  we  work  in  this,  we  will  be  communists.  They  were  afraid. 

Fry:     Were  those  charges  primarily  charges  here  in  the  United  States? 
Reyes:   I  think  in  the  United  States  and  also  in  Latin  America. 
Vernon:   I  don't  know  what  she's  saying. 

Fry:     She*s  saying  that  there  was  the  charge  that  you  were  communistic 
because  you  were  going — 

Vernon:  Nothing  serious,  darling? 

Reyes:   Nothing  serious  for  the  persons  who  were  thoughtful,  for  the  persons 
who  knew  exactly  what  we  were  doing;  but  it  was  serious  for  those  who 
spoke  in  general  terms. 

Vernon:   I  remember  that  once  while  I  was  in  Latin  America  I  heard  that  in 

the  State  Department  we  were  being  called  communists.   I  called  Mary 
Gertrude  Fendall  and  said,  "They're  accusing  us  of  being  communistic. 
Do  something  about  it."  She  went  right  over  to  State  and  talked 
to  our  friend  Adolphe  Berle.  Berle  said,  "Oh,  aren't  we  all?" 
[Laughter]  Berle  was  kidding,  you  see. 

Fry:     Yes.  You  all  were  getting  the  same  treatment,  including  him. 
[Laughter] 

Vernon:  Yes.   "Aren't  we  all?" 

Reyes:   One  of  our  representatives  was  Gabriela  Mistral,  the  famous  writer  from 
from  Chile. 

Vernon:  You  know  her,  don't  you,  darling? 

Reyes:   She  was  called  communist  also.   She  wrote  a  beautiful  article  that 

was  entitled,  "The  Damned  Word."  In  Spanish  it  would  be  "La  Palabra 
Maldita."  It's  a  very  strong  term  but  it  was  a  beautiful  article. 
She  had  to  write  to  defend  herself. 

Vernon:   She  was  our  honorary  chairman  in  Latin  America,  wasn't  she,  Consuelo? 

Reyes:   Yes.  But  in  those  times  you  couldn't  speak  about  peace  because  to  say 
"peace"  and  to  say  "communism"  was  the  same. 
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Vernon:  Do  you  know  the  name  of  Gabriela,  darling? 

Fry:     I've  never  read  any  of  her  work.   I  know  her  name  because  of  those 
accusations. 

Vernon:  And  you  know  she  has  the  Nobel  Prize  for  literature.  Which  year  was 
it,  darling?   '45? 

Reyes;    '45,  I  think. 

Fry:     That  was  quite  a  good  name  to  have  on  your  committee. 

Reyes:   Yes,  wonderful. 

Vernon:  Wonderful.  Wonderful.   I  remember  the  telegram  she  sent  us:   "Use  my 
signature  in  any  way  you  please."  Wasn't  that  it,  darling?  You 
remember  that?  I  remember  how  pleased  and  encouraged  I  was  when  we 
got  that  cable. 


United  Nations  Conference  on  International  Organization,  1945, 
Discussed  Further 


Fry:     We  haven't  gone  into  the  United  Nations  work.  We  only  mentioned  it. 
Did  you  go  too,  Consuelo,  to  San  Francisco? 

Reyes:   No,  I  didn't  go. 

Miss  Vernon' s  main  work  was  to  work  against  the  veto  of  the 
United  States.  Miss  Vernita  has  been  mentioned  in  Who's  Who,  her 
name.  You  can  see  it.   She  devoted  [herself]  almost  entirely  against 
the  veto. 

Fry:     Oh,  really?  You  were  at  the  United  Nations  with  the  Latin  American 
organization.  What  was  the  name  of  this?  I  want  the  proper,  formal 
name  of  the  Latin  American  organization  that  you  were  with  at  the 
United  Nations  in  1945. 

Reyes:   It  was  the  Peoples  Mandate  Committee  for  Inter-American  Peace  and 
Cooperation. 

Vernon:  That  was  the  name  we  took  during  the  war,  darling.  Our  [original] 
mandate  name  was  Peoples  Mandate  to  Government  to  End  War. 

Fry:     And  this  [delegation  to  the  San  Francisco  conference]  was  primarily 
an  inter-American  delegation,  right? 
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Vernon:   I  guess  it  was. 

Fry:     Were  you  allowed  to  meet  with  the  committees? 

Vernon:  Oh,  we  could  do  anything  we  pleased,  darling — just  the  way  we  act 
here  in  Congress. 

Fry:     I  see.  Who  did  you  find  most  helpful  to  you  there? 

Vernon:   I  can't  say  that  the  United  States  delegation  was  a  great  help.   I 

don't  know.   Some  of  the  Latin  Americans  were  helpful,  weren't  they? 
[To  Consuelo]  Well,  you  weren't  there,  though. 

Reyes :   No . 

Vernon:   I  wouldn't  know  who  was  most  helpful,  darling.  Costa  Rica  was  helpful. 
I  had  Nellie  Echeverria  with  me,  you  know,  darling.  Mexico  was 
helpful. 

Fry:     Who  was  Nellie? 

Vernon:   She  was  a  girl  from  Costa  Rica  who  worked  with  us;  she  wasn't  anybody 
whose  name  you  would  know  now  and  would  ever  hear  again. 

Fry:     But  she  was  Costa  Rican.  About  how  many  countries  were  represented 
in  this  delegation? 

Vernon:  We  had  fifteen,  did  we  say?  I  think  they  were  principally  from  Mexico, 
darling.   Costa  Rica.  Anybody  from  Ecuador  there?  I  don't  remember. 
But  there  was  fair  representation. 

Fry:     Did  it  look  for  a  while  as  though  you  were  going  to  be  successful  in 
keeping  the  veto  out? 

Vernon:  No,  it  never  looked  as  if  we  were.  Who  was  it?  Bob  La  Follette, 

I  guess,  said  to  me,  when  I  was  talking  to  him,  that  the  United  States 
would  never  join  without  the  veto. 

Fry:     Were  the  Soviets  at  that  time  also  adamant  about  keepint  the  veto? 
Vernon:   I  don't  remember  the  Soviets,  darling. 

Fry:  If  you  have  any  papers  that  will  help  to  document  your  time  in  San 
Francisco  at  the  formation  of  the  United  Nations,  I'd  like  to  have 
those  too  to  put  in. 
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Vernon: 
Fry: 

Vernon : 
Fry: 
Vernon: 
Fry: 

Vernon: 


Vernon: 

Reyes : 

Fry: 

Vernon : 

Fry: 

Vernon; 


I  don't  know  where  I  would  get  them.  Whatever  papers  I  have  are  in 
Swarthmore  now.* 

The  official  record  of  that  is  in  The  Bancroft  Library  and  in  our 
University  of  California  documents;  but  I  looked  through  it  briefly, 
and  it's  not  detailed  enough. 

I  don't  think  there's  anything  that  I  have. 

No? 

What  would  it  document?  Document  what,  darling? 

I  particularly  wanted  to  get  some  idea  of  what  your  committee  was 
doing. 

Just  informally.  Nothing  very  formal — talking  to  delegates.   We  did 
have  that  luncheon  for  the  women  who  represented  Latin  American 
countries,  women  who  were  on  delegations,  like  Bertha  Lutz  from  Brazil 
and  Minerva  Bernardino  from  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Sara  [Bard  Field]  spoke,  and  so  did  Adelia.  What's  Adelia's  full 
name,  Consuelo?  She's  head  of  the  women's  university  in  Mexico. 

Adelia  Formoso  de  Obregon  Santacilia. 

Did  you  also  do  any  other  entertaining  of  the  delgates  who  were  rep 
resenting  their  governments? 

I  don't  remember  anything. 

I  think  I'm  going  to  let  you  rest. 

I  think  you'll  have  to,  darling.** 


*See  appendix  for  a  checklist  of  Peoples  Mandate  materials  in  the 
Swarthmore  Peace  Collection,  and  a  brief  historical  introduction  to 
the  materials . 

**Letters  from  Mabel  Vernon  to  Anne  Martin  in  the  late  1940s  and  early 
1950s  indicate  that  Miss  Vernon  was  deeply  aware  of  the  intricacies 
of  the  international  situation  and  was  continuing  to  press  for  dis 
armament  . 

In  1947  she  was  apparently  still  busy  lobbying,  because  in  a 
letter,  dated  only  1947,  she  asked  Anne  Martin  to  please  write  Senator 
McCarran  "urging  him  to  vote  against  the  Greece-Turkey  'loan.' 
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I  have  talked  with  him  and  know  he  wants  to  vote  'no1  but  is  afraid 
he  will  be  smeared  as  an  'isolationist' — a  communist  or  something." 

On  November  3,  19A7,  Mabel  Vernon  wrote  "We  [Peoples  Mandate 
Committee]  are  starting  on  a  big  campaign  against  the  militarization 
of  the  hemisphere  that  is  making  rapid  progress."  And  on  November  18 
she  noted  the  "pressure  from  the  military  for  quick  passage  of  the 
bill  to  arm  Latin  America"  and  cited  Mr.  Villard's  pamphlet  which 
called  such  arming  of  Latin  America  "the  most  sinister  proposal  ever 
made  in  Latin  American  public  affairs."  This  was,  of  course,  all 
against  the  background  of  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  (1945)  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  an  attack  on  any  one  of  the  signers  would  be  considered 
an  attack  on  all.  On  December  9,  1947,  Mabel  Vernon  wrote:   "The 
Bogota  Conference  scheduled  for  January  17  [1948]  has  been  moved  to 
March  30.  This  means  that  the  military  will  try  to  get  the  arms  bill 
through  Congress  before  then." 

According  to  an  entry  in  the  Vernon  Family  History  and 
Genealogy  which  was  confirmed  in  conversation  with  Mabel  Vernon, 
"she  and  other  Mandate  officers  carried  an  'Appeal  to  the  Pan 
American  Nations'  to  the  Inter-American  Conference  in  Bogota, 
Columbia,  in  1948,  which  was  made  famous  by  one  of  the  most  violent 
uprisings  in  South  American  History.  The  Appeal  urging  united  American 
action  to  save  mankind  from  destruction  called  on  the  21  Pan  American 
republics  to  work  in  the  United  Nations  for  a  comprehensive  program, 
creating  a  world  police  force,  prohibiting  all  weapons  of  mass  de 
struction  and  reducing  national  armaments  to  a  police  force  in  each 
country  to  maintain  internal  order."  In  the  later  conversation  [1945], 
Miss  Vernon  said,  "For  a  long  time  after  that  conference,  our  dele 
gation  called  themselves  the  S.O.B.s — survivors  of  Bogota." 

On  February  10,  1950,  Mabel  Vernon  wrote:   "I  have  spent  much 
time  getting  communications  to  the  President  about  the  H-bomb.  En 
closed  is  a  letter  the  Mandate  sent  to  him.  Now  we  are  working  on 
letters  urging  that  the  United  States  try  to  secure  agreements  for 
world  disarmament,  the  greatest  deterrent  to  war." 

This  same  letter  indicates  her  continuing  interest  in  the 
support  of  women  for  office,  as  indicated  by  her  recounting  of  the 
efforts  of  women  on  behalf  of  Burnita  Shelton  Matthews  who  was  ap 
pointed  as  a  federal  district  judge. 

On  December  5,  1950,  Mabel  Vernon  wrote  concerning  her  thoughts 
on  the  Korean  war.   She  suggested  that  it  might  be  useful  to  press 
for  a  meeting  of  the  Big  Four  with  India  and  China  taking  part — where 
Truman  might  "present  all  our  proposals  for  universal  disarmament  and 
world  economic  reconstruction"  as  he  had  put  them  before  the  U.N. 
Assembly  on  October  24  [1950].  Mabel  Vernon  is  not  sure  whether  she 


• 

• 
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attended  a  general  session  of  the  United  Nations  in  1950  or  in  1951; 
but  Consuelo  Reyes,  who  was  working  with  her  on  the  Peoples  Mandate 
Committee  at  that  time,  remembers  that  Miss  Vernon  was  going  to  a 
United  Nations  meeting  in  Paris  with  a  disarmament  proposal.  After 
Miss  Vernon  had  left,  Miss  Reyes  read  in  the  newspaper  that  President 
Truman  would  attend  the  same  session  with  a  disarmament  proposal  very 
much  like  that  of  the  Peoples  Mandate  Committee.   She  remembers 
wiring  this  news  to  Miss  Vernon.   It  was  probably  this  disarmament 
proposal  to  which  Mabel  Vernon  referred  during  her  quandary  about 
the  Korean  war. 

The  letters  mentioned  above  are  from  Anne  Martin's  papers  in 
The  Bancroft  Library.  Further  documentation  of  Mabel  Vernon 's  work 
for  peace  is  among  her  papers  in  the  Peace  Collection  of  Swarthmore 
Library. 


Transcribers:  Mary  Millman 
Lee  Steinback 
Marilyn  White 

Final  Typist:  Lee  Steinback 
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Hazel  Hunkins-Hallinan  was  among  the  "second  generation"  of 
suffrage  workers  for  the  Woman's  Party.   She  was  one  of  their  most 
active  pickets  during  the  years  when  Mabel  Vernon  worked  in  the 
Washington  office  and  in  the  field.  After  suffrage  was  won  in  the 
United  States ,  she  went  to  England  where  she  was  employed  as  a 
correspondent  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  soon  became  interested  in 
the  struggle  for  women's  rights  there.   During  World  War  II  she  took 
a  job  with  the  U.S.  State  Department  and  became  one  of  the  first 
four  women  ever  made  "officers"  of  the  Foreign  Service.   "To  add  the 
anti-feminist  finale,"  she  laughs,  "we  were  terminated  the  day  after 
the  peace  was  signed." 

The  following  brief  interview  was  recorded  in  the  parlor  of  the 
National  Woman's  Party  on  January  22,  1975 »  the  day  after  her  visit 
to  Mabel  Vernon. 


HAZEL  HUNKINS-HALLINAN 


INGERSOLL:        I  thought,   after  our  talk  yesterday  at  Mabel  Vernon's  house, 

it  might  be  interesting  if  we   could  have  a  bit  of  conversation 
that  would  bring  out  both  some  of  the  things  that  you  did  for 
the  Woman's  Party  and  all  of  the  things  that  you  saw  and  knew 
about  that  Mabel  Vernon  had  done. 

HALLINAN:          Perhaps  life   around  headquarters  would  be   interesting.      It  was 
a  completely   cooperative    community.      The  only  servants  there 
were  in  the  house  were   a  cook  and  a  cleaning  woman.      We   all 
manned  the  telephone,  we   all  addressed  envelopes,  we   all 
stuffed  envelopes,  we   all  answered  the  doorbells,  we  made 
our  own  beds.     We  kept  it   going  as   a  clubhouse  without  any 
expenses  being  taken  from  the  National  Woman's  Party's   funds. 
It  meant  a  lot  of  work  just    [laughs]   running  everything.      It  was 
no  eight-hour-a-day   job,  or  nine-to-five;   it  was    from  early 
morning  till  midnight,  the  last  thing  being  that  one  or  two 
people  had  to  be  on  the  telephone. 

INGERSOLL:        You  told  yesterday  how  you  had  come  in  191 6,    Just   after  the 

election.     And  it  wasn't  very  long  after  that  that  the  picketing 
began. 

HALLINAN:          It  began  after  Wilson  made  a  speech  after  the  Russian  Revolution 

in  which  he  was  attacking — that   famous  Russian  banner  would  tell 

the   concept 

you  the  story — he  was  attacking/of  denying  democracy  to  people. 
And  he  was  talking  about  democracy  this,  democracy  that,  and 


HALLINAN:    democracy  the  other,  and  we  put  the  great  big  Russian  banner  up, 
"Why  not  democracy  for  American  women?"  and  other  banners 
similar  to  that. 

INGERSOLL:   You  were  the  one  who  carried  a  good  many  of  those  banners 
in  demonstrations,  weren't  you? 

HALLINAN:    That  was  part  of  my  business.   Part  of  the  business  all  of  us 
did  every  day  was  go  out  on  the  picket  line. 

INGERSOLL:   Was  Mabel  Vernon  the  woman  who  was  organizing  that  picket  line 
through  1917? 

HALLINAN:    Well,  A. P.  [Alice  Paul]  did  it.   Inez  Haynes  Gilmore  said 
something  different,  did  she? 

INGERSOLL:   Inez  Haynes  Gilmore  says  that  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall  was  the 
one  who  did  most  of  the  organizing. 

HALLINAN:    We  all  did  it;  we  all  did  it. 

INGERSOLL:   Mabel  Vernon  herself  remembers  doing  a  lot  of  the  very  early 
organizing  when  they  first  went  out  and  got  arrested. 

HALLINAN:    Oh,  yes.   Mabel  Vernon  did  a  lot  of  it,  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall 
did,  I  did — we  all  did.   We  did  whatever  Alice  Paul  told  us 
to  do.   [Pause]   Inez  Haynes  Gilmore  got  a  lot  of  things 
wrong  in  her  book,  I  think;  I  don't  remember  what  they  were 
now,  but  we  had  great  laughs  over  them  and  criticisms  of  them 
when  it  came  out.   But  she  wasn't  at  headquarters  except  a 
day  or  an  afternoon  here  and  there;  she  wasn't  there  all  the 

time. 
INGERSOLL:   Of  course,  there  was  so  much  that  she  tried  to  get  into  that 


INGERSOLL:        it  would  have  been  very  difficult,   I  suppose,   to  have  it   all 
accurate. 

HALLINAN:          Yes.      And  she   got   a  lot  of  it  from  Julia  Emory     and  Julia's 
memory  was   imaginative.      [Laughter] 

INGERSOLL:        Do  you  have   any  memories  of  Mabel  Vernon  on  that  picket  line   at   all? 

HALLINAN:          Oh,  yes;    she  was   on  the  picket  line.     But  Alice  Paul  didn't  want 
Mabel  Vernon  to  get   into  jail,   I  think. 

INGERSOLL:        Why  was   that,   I  wonder? 

HALLINAN:          She  needed  her.     Alice  Paul  was   ready  to  go  to  jail  herself 
because  she  knew  she   could  leave   it  to  Mabel.      But  we   always 
thought  that  Alice  Paul  was  keeping  her  key  people.     Like 
Anne  Martin  never  went  on  the  picket  line.      Neither  did  various 
other  moneyed  people  who   came  down  to  see  and  contribute 
money;  they  never  went  on  the  picket  line.      [Laughing]        We 
younger  ones  were  the  ones  that  were  on  the  picket  line. 

The  two  sides ,  the   two  entrances   to  the  White  House — 
there  was  one  on  each  side.     Sometimes  there  were  more   for 
a  special  occasion.      There  were   always  more   for  a  special 
occasion  when  we  got  the  wind  that  the  president  was  going  out- 
he  was   driving  through  the  gates.      Then  we'd  get   as  many  people 
as  we  could  near  the  gates,   all  with  banners.      It  was  expensive 
to  get   those  banners  made;  they  were  sometimes  made  overnight. 
It  was   all   done  instantly.      From  minute  to  minute  the  plans 
would  change,  but  always   to  strike  the  note  that  President 
Wilson  had  obstructed  the   amendment . 

INGERSOLL:        It  always   amazed  me,    as   Inez  Haynes   Irwin  said,  that   as   some 

of  the  banners  were  torn  away,  more   came  back!     I  always  wondered 
where   those  banners    came   from. 


HALLINAN:  [Laughter]       Well,  they  came   from  headquarters.      They  were 

stored  away  in  headquarters. 

INGERSOLL:        Did  the  women  sew  them  themselves   or  did  they  order  them 
from  a  factory? 

HALLINAN:          I  think  they  were  ordered;  they  were  pretty  well  made. 

We  tried  all  sorts   of  things   to   attract   attention  to  the 
difference  between  Woodrow  Wilson's   statements   and  his   actions, 
and  always   there  was    a  pressure  to  make  him  use  his   influence 
to  get   the    act  through,  the   amendment  through.      And  he  never  would. 
We  had  any  number  of  deputations   in  the  East  Room,    and 
prominent  women  from  all  over  the   country  came  there   to  plead 
with  him  to   do  this  thing.     But  he  always   sidestepped  it. 
Oh,  he  was   a  disagreeable  man!      He  was   a  terrible  man. 

INGERSOLL:        You  must  have  had  many,  many  frustrated  days,   didn't  you? 

Now,   Mabel  Vernon  did  go  to  Occoquan  Workhouse  at  one  point, 
I  understand,   and  you  did  too,   didn't  you? 

HALLINAN:          Oh  yes,   it  was  Occoquan  that   I  went  to.      I  was    arrested  any 
number  of  times  .     We  were   arrested  a  lot  of  times  that  we 
weren't  sent  to  prison;  we  were  just  arrested  and  released. 
Rather  than  meet  the  problem,  the  police  released  us.     The 
Occoquan  crowd — the  worst  Occoquan  crowd — there  were   about — 
I  wouldn't  know  how  many  there  were,  but   fifteen  at  least 
and  maybe  more  lined  up  on  the  floor  there,  sleeping  in  the 
corridor.      Lucy  Burns  was   in  Occoquan  with  A. P.      I   don't 
think  Mabel  was  in  Occoquan  when  I  was  there,  but  I  don't  know. 

INGERSOLL:        She   remembers   a  time  when  the  matron  of  the  prison  was    asked 

if  they  couldn't  go  out  into  the   corridor  and  sing  hymns   around 
a  piano,   I   guess,   that  they  had  in  the  corridor.      That's  not 


INGERSOLL:        part  of  your  memory  of  your  experience? 
. 
HALLINAN:          No,  because  we  weren't   a  singing  crowd  really.     What  we   did 

was   all   sleep  together  because  we  were   very  afraid  of  the 
Negroes   in  the  place.      Have   I   told  you  about  that? 

INGERSOLL:        No,   no. 

HALLINAN:          Alice  Paul  would  never  let  me    [laughing]  tell   any  body  about 
that;   she  wouldn't  talk  about  it  herself.     But  we  were  in 
real   danger.      There  were   a  lot  of  Negroes — men — in  that  place. 
I  don't  know  why  they  were  there,   or  why  they  had  women 
in  the   same  place  with  men;    I   just   don't  know.      But  we 
were  on  one  side  of  this  long  building  over  here  we'll   say 
[gesture]    and  the  Negroes  were  over  there    [gesture].      Sometimes 
we  walked  around  there  because  the  dining  room  was    at  one  end. 
These  people  were   in  cells — locked  in  cells;  they  were 
prisoners.     And  the   jailer,  who  either  on  his  own  or  on  the 
instigation  of  higher  authority,  I  don't  know,   unlocked  those 
cells   and  let  those  Negroes  out  to  roam  around  exactly  the 
way  we  were  roaming  around.      He   didn't  tell  them  to  go  and 
rape  those  white  women,  but  they  had  the  opportunity.     And  we 
clustered  so  near  together,  we  were  lying  like  sardines  together 
like  this    [demonstrates]  in  the   corridor. 

Now,  Alice  Paul  never  acknowledges   sex,   never  acknowledges 
any  danger,   although  I  think  inside  of  herself  she  did.     But 
we  were  terrified.     And  the  thing  that  kept   those  Negro  men 
within  bounds  was  the   fact  that  they  knew  what  would  happen 
to  them.      I  mean,  they  would  have  been  lynched!      It  wasn't 
the   authorities   didn't  protect  us,  but  it  was  those  Negro 


HALLINAN:          men  knew  what  would  happen  to  them  if  they  went  over  that 
territory.      But  they  were   free  to  roam  around. 

INGERSOLL:        And  you  could  never  know   from  one  night  to  the  other  what 

might  happen  under  these  very  odd  circumstances   that  you  were 
under  anyway. 

HALLINAN:          Yes.      We  were  lying  just   as   close  together   [laughing]    as  we 
could  get.      And  it  was  a  hierarchical  thing  too.      A. P.    and 
Lucy  Burns  were  up  here    [gesture]    conferring  together  all 
the  time,   and  then  we   came   down,  till  the  last  unimportant 
person  that   didn't   amount  to   anything  as   a  publicity  value — 

didn't   amount  to,  you  know,    a  headline  in   a  paper  or  something 

and  Lucy 
like  that.      And  A. P./  didn't  like  to  be   disturbed  in 

their  conferences.     They  were  really  working  out  strategy, 
you  see;  we   didn't   disturb  them. 
Working  on  it  all  the  time,   then. 
All  the   time. 

Inez  Haynes   Irwin  also  writes   a  good  deal  about  the  sorts  of 
things  you  did  when  you  took  special   responsibility  for  that 
urn  in  Lafayette  Park,  gave  the  impression  that   really, 
day  after  day,  week  after  week,  you  took  this  as  your 
responsibility  to  keep  that  watchfire  burning.        Is   that  the 
way  it  was? 

HALLINAN:          Yes,  more  or  less.      I  don't  know  how  long  it  burned.      Isn't 
it    funny,  these   things? 

INGERSOLL:        They   do  slip   away  sometimes. 

HALLINAN:          They  slip  away  so.     One   day  was   just   an  island;   it  was  a  succession 
of  islands.     We   did  what  was  necessary  that  day,   and  I   don't 


INGERSOLL : 
HALLINAN : 
INGERSOLL : 


HALLINAN:          remember.      Those  watchfires   didn't  go  so  very  long.      A  thing 

for 
like  that   doesn't  last  in  publicity  value/very  long. 

INGERSOLL:        You  have  to  get  something  new,    always. 

HALLINAN:          We  had  to  get  something  new.      Following  the  watchfires  was 

the  bell.      We  had  the  bell  tolling  and  the  neighbors    [laughter  ]-- 

INGERSOLL:        That  bell  in  the  Woman's   Party  headquarters? 

HALLINAN:          It  was  outside  the  headquarters   somewhere.      It  was   in  Jackson 
Place,   not  Madison  Place.      I  have    a  feeling  that  that  bell  was 
outside.      I  have   sort  of  a  mental  picture  of  that  bell  being 
outside.     It  wasn't   inside,   I  know   [laughter],  but  I  don't  know 
where. 

But  that  bell  didn't  last  long.     You  see,   it  was  one 
publicity  stunt   after  another.     The  thing  we  wanted  was  the 
entire  country  to  know  that  President  Wilson  was  obstructing 
the  bill,  and  we   did  that  by  getting  headlines,   and  how  we 
got  the  headlines  was  A. P. 's  business.     And  she  manufactured 
these  things.     As  pacifists,  they  were   all  quite  mild. 

INGERSOLL:       Yes.     They  were   called  militant   for  that   day,  but  actually 
they  were  quite  mild. 

HALLINAN:          Yes.      They  weren't   anything  like  the  British,  you  know.      I   don't 
know  whether  you've  studied  the  British  or  not. 

INGERSOLL:        I'd  be   awfully  interested  if  you  could  give  me   just  a  few 

of  the   contrasts  that  you've  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean 
in  your  career. 

HALLINAN:          I  wasn't   there  when  these  things  happened,  but  I  know  the 

people — it's   a  question  of  having  known  them,   now.      Charlotte 
Marsh  was  one  very  good  friend  of  mine.      I  don't  know  what 
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HALLINAN:          date,  but  it  was  before  the  British  got  the  vote — it  was 

during  their  militancy — when  they  organized  a  sq_uad  to  break 
the  windows  up   and  down  Regent  Street.      Long  skirts  at  that 
time    (this   is  before  1918) — long  skirts,  muffs,  hats,   jackets 
and  so   forth.     And  she  walked  down  Regent  Street  with  a  hammer 
in  her  muff,   and  she   got  in   front  of  Swan   and  Edgar's   on 
Regent   Street,  Picadilly  Circus,    and  broke  very  plate   glass 
in  that   shop.     Bang!   Bang!   Bang!      Swan  and  Edgar's  weren't 
doing  anything  about  the   amendment,  but  militants  break 
Swan  and  Edgar's   glass.      Not  only  Swan  and  Edgar's  went 
but   a  lot  of  others  went.      But   I   just  knew  Charley  Marsh 
awfully  well  and  knew  about  her  part  of  it.     But  other  plate 
glass  windows — hotel  windows — anything  that  was  big  and 
big  glass — they  went   around  with  the  hammer  in  the  muff  and 
banged  it   down. 

Another  thing  they  did  was  pour  acid  in  post  boxes, 
which  I  never  liked  very  much,  because  you  don't  know  what 
you're   damaging  then. 

INGERSOLL:        No.      Now  this  was   all   done  before  the  time  that  you  went   to 
live  in  England,  wasn't  it? 

HALLINAN:          Thiswas   done  when  Alice  Paul  was   in  London.      The  thing  that 
they  did  there,  which  we   didn't   do  here,  probably   for  a  very 
good  reason:      every  political  meeting  had  people  interrupting. 
A  political  meeting  somewhere,   and  there 'd  be  a  balcony  there, 
and  there 'd  be  half  a  dozen  suffragettes  in  that  balcony ? 
"How  about  votes   for  women!"   "How     can  you  ask  for  this  when 


• 


. 
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HALLINAN:          we  haven't  votes    for  women?"   and  so  on  and  so    forth.     And 
every  political  meeting  was   interrupted,  whether  it  was 
Lloyd  George  or  some   county  official  or  anybody.      Now  that 
takes    a  lot  of  organizing.      But  England's   a  small   country, 
and  the   fact  that  they  raised  hell  in  Manchester  went   all 
over  the  country  or  Brighton  or  Bristol  or  anyplace;   it  went 
all  over  the   country.     Here,  you  could  make  a  fuss   in  Washington 
and  it  would  be  D.C.   news.     Or,   it  wasn't  always  because  it 
was    focussed  differently.      But  you  could  go   to  Detroit  and  make 
a  fuss  and  it  wouldn't  be  anything  but  Detroit  news. 

So,   there  wasn't  the   structural  set-up,   the  intra-structure 
that  would  make  national  news  out  of  a  local  incident. 

INGERSOLL:        That's   a  very  interesting  comparison.     You  know,    I  was   so 

interested  in  that   comparison  that  you  made  yesterday  between 
the  policy  of  holding  the  party  in  power  responsible  that  had 
been  used  in  England  and  which  Alice  Paul  borrowed  for  the 
American  campaign  of  19l6.     You  had  some  very  interesting 
speculative  comments  to  make  on  that. 

HALLINAN:          Did  you  take  them  down? 

INGERSOLL:        No,   I   didn't   at   that  time. 

HALLINAN:          Well,   I  would  alter  those  to   a  certain  extent.      I  would  define 
the  British  system — the  prime  minister  is  the  prime  minister. 
He's  the  head  of  the  party,  he   appoints   a  cabinet,  he  appoints 
all  the   committees   in   Parliament,  he   decides  policy,   and  when 
they  vote,  they  go  through  the  lobby  like  sheep.     He  holds 
the  key  to  everything ,   and  you  can  hold  that  party  responsible. 
Now,  that's  perfectly  good  in  that  set-up;  we  all   do  that. 
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HALLINAN:          If  I  may  be  so  rude,  they  are  like  sheep.     And  if  a  man — if 
a  good  Socialist — steps  over  into  the  Tory  lobby — they  go 
through,  they're   counted  as  they  go  through  a  gate — not 
a  gate  but  a  lobby.      If  a  Socialist  member  steps  over 
into  the  Tory  lobby,  he's   reprimanded  and  he  doesn't  get 
on  a  committee  that  he  wants   to  get  on,   or  he  isn't   given 
a  job  that  he  wants. 

In  this   country,  we  haven't  got  two   different 
philosophies   at  work.      The  left-wing  Democrats   and  the 
left-wing  Republicans   are  more  or  less   alike,   and  the  right-wing 
Democrats   and  the   right-wing  Republicans   are  very  much     alike . 
It's  all  a  philosophy  of  free  enterprise    (whether  it's   free 
or  not,   I  don't  know,  but  we'll  call  it    free  enterprise).      So 
you  haven't   got  two  philosophies.      You  have  Democrats   voting 
with  Republicans   all  the   time.      They  respond  to  pressure 
from  their  constituency  or  pressure   from  their  party  or 
something  of  that  kind.      It's   a  conscience  vote  in  a  way. 

Now,  Alice  Paul  transferred  the  one  philosophy  of  holding 
the  party  responsible  to  the  other  country.      Academically, 
as   a  purist,   I   don't  think  it  would  hold  up.      But  what  she 
did  was  use  the  strategy  that  got  results.     Nobody  defined 
that   difference   at  that  time,   and  it  was   a  strategy  that 
got  results.     So  it  was  justifiable.      I  mean,   even  though 
as   a  purist   and  an   academician  and  an  historian   and 
constitutional  historian  and  all  the  rest  of  it,   it   doesn't 
quite  hold  up.     Maybe;   I   don't  know.      But,  it  was   a  tactic 
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HALLINAN:          that  worked,   and  she  -used  that  tactic. 

INGERSOLL:        That's   an  interesting  comparison  both  on  the  theoretical  level 
but   also  on  the   actual  working  level. 

HALLINAN:          What  we  were   after  was  trying  to  make  Woodrow  Wilson  an 

interventionist.      We  were  trying  to  make  him  make   Congress 
do  something,    and  he  wouldn't   do  it.      Perhaps  he   didn't  have 
the  power;    I   don't  know.      But   I  think  there   is   a  little   difference 
there . 

But  I  give  it  to  Alice  Paul,  she   recognized  the  strategy 
and  it  worked. 

INGERSOLL:        That's   very  interesting.      When  was   it — speaking  of  England — 

that  you  went   to  live  in  England?     Was  that  the  early  twenties? 

HALLINAN :          Nineteen -twenty . 

INGERSOLL:        Nineteen-twenty .      And  am  I  right  that  your  husband  was  the  head 
of  the  United  Press  Bureau  in  London  at  that  time. 

HALLINAN:          No,  no.      He   freelanced  for  a  long  time  because  he  wanted  to 
really  take   a  holiday  and  do  what  he  wanted  for  a  while,   and 
then  he  was  on  the  New  York  Post .      He   didn't    join  the  UP 
until   about  1930  something   (l  don't   remember  the  date  exactly), 
and  then  he  left  the  UP  and  went  to  the  Daily  Mail,    a  British 

paper,   and  then  he  went  back  to  UP  again.      But  he  was  head  of 

that  is, 
the   financial   department ; 'you  called  him  consultant  on   finance 

or  something  of  that  kind,   I  don't  know.  He  wrote  his 

financial  story  every  day.     He  was  there  with  them  a  long  time. 
Then  he   retired  from  there.      But  he  was   a  journalist,    first 
and  foremost . 

I  worked  on  the  Chicago  Tribune.      [Laughter]       I  was  the 
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HALLINAN : 

INGERSOLL: 
H1LLINAN : 

INGERSOLL: 


HALLINAN : 
INGERSOLL : 
HALLINAN : 
INGERSOLL 
HALLINAN : 


I  was  one  of  the  London   correspondents    for  the  Chicago  Tribune 
for  a  long  time . 

In  the  twenties,   or  longer  than  that? 
In  London.      Thirteen  years.      [Laughter] 
I  don't  know  what  else  I  can  say  about  headquarters. 
Could  we   just   speak  a  little  bit,  while  we're  talking   about 
England,   about  the  sort  of  things  you've  done  there  since 
you've  been  there.      Did  you  ever  work  with  Lady    Rhondda's    [Margaret] 
Six  Point  Group? 
Oh  yes ,  yes . 

Could  you  say  just  a  few  words  about  that? 

Yes.      I  was  the   chairman  that   succeeded  her  when  she   retired. 
What  year  would  that  have  been?  [Pause] 

The  British  got  the  vote   in  1918 — a  very  limited  vote.      It  wasn't 
the  vote   as  we   got  it;   it  was  women  over  thirty  or  women  who 
owned  a  certain  amount  of  property.      It  was   a  very  limited  vote. 
But   it  was   a  step  in  advance.      They  didn't   get  the  vote   itself, 
on  the  same  basis  as  men,   until  1928.     That's  when  they  got  it 
on  the  same  basis  as  men   (at  21  it  was   at  that  time). 

Well ,   in  1921 ,  Lady    Rhondda    ....  It  will  be  put 

down  as  my  opinion  rather  than — I'm  trying  to  be   fair,   and 
I  know  quite   a  lot  about  it.     Anyway,  these  women  who  won 
that  limited  suffrage  in  1918  were   all  tired  out;   they  really 
were.      There  was  election — what  they  called  the  Cocky    [?]   election 
after  that — and  several  of  them  stood  for  Parliament     and  none 
of  them  got  it. 
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HALLINAN:  Then,  they  had  won  the  vote.      How  could  they  possibly 

start  out  new  and  win  it  on   an  equality  with  men?      They  just 
generally  sort  of  retired  or  sank  back.      Lady   Rhondda,  who  was 
too  young  at  the  time  of  militancy  to  have  taken  part   in  it, 
realized  that  there  were  thousands  of  women  who  had  the  vote; 
what  were  they  going  to   do  with  it?     Her  aim  was  to  organize 
those  women  to  get  something  for  women.      So   she  organized. 

She   called  all  of  the  prominent  women  she   could  together. 
They  had  sort  of  a  conference  or  convention  and  decided  what 
they  wanted  to   get.     What   they  wanted  to  get  was   equal  pay 
for  men  and  women     teachers;   equal  pay   for  men  and  women  in 
civil  service,  which  was  the  place  in  which  most  women  were 
qualified;   equal  guardianship  of  children,   because  the   father 

was   still  the  head  of  the   family  and  could  at  that  time   do 

d 
anything  he  please/with  them;   satisfactory  legislation   for 

child  assault;    satisfactory  legislation   for  widows  with  children — 
there  were  six  points.      And  they  didn't  know  what  to  call  their 
organization,   so  they  called  it  the  Six  Point  Group.      They  went 
out  to  work  for  those   six  points. 

It  took  them  two  years  to  get  child  assault,  which  was 
the  most   emotional  topic   in  the   group.      It  took  them  about 
four  years,  possibly  five  years    (1926 — five  years)   to  get  a 
law  on  equal   guardianship,  which  the   court  promptly  said  was 
incompatible  with  English  law  and  it  wouldn't  work.     Although 
they  got  it,  they  didn't   get  it.      It  took  us   forty-five  years 
to   get  equal  pay   for  civil  servants   and  teachers.     And,  well, 
things  went  on,    always  with  the  idea  of  getting  something  that 


HALLINAN:          would  do  women  good.      Oh  yes,  it  was   the  vote  on  equal  standing 
with  men,   the   sixth  point.      So  that   the  Six  Point   Group  was 
fundamentally  designed  for  the  betterment  of  humanity  through 
tapping  the  talents   of  women  to  better  the   community,   to  better 
the  world.     All  of  these  points   a  man  could  agree  to. 

INGERSOLL :        You  would  think  so  ,   surely . 

HALLINAN:          I  mean,   it  was  the  betterment  of  mankind,   the  betterment   of 
people.      And  that's  what   it's   always   stood  for;   it's   never 
stood  for  a  thing  that  helped  one  class  or  another  class  or 
a  group  or  anything  of  that  kind.      What  will  better  mankind. 
But   along  with  it,   the  belief  that  what  women  have  to   contribute 
will  come  to  that  end. 

INGERSOLL:        Surely.      Now,  when  you  worked  as   chairman  after  Lady  Rhonnda — 

HALLINAN:          I  began  as    a  member  when  I  went  over  there.      I  was   a  member 

for  various  things  ;   I   did  all  the  things  that  ordinary  members 
do.     And  then  I  was  on  the  executive   committee   and  the  international 
committee  and  finally  became   secretary.      I  was   secretary  for 
a  long  time,  and  then  I  became   chairman.      Now  I'm  honorary 
vice-chairman.      [Laughter] 

INGERSOLL:        Honorary  vice-chairman.      Tell  me,    during  those  periods  of 

working  for  some  or  all  of  the  six  points,    did  you  use  any  of 
the  methods   that  had  been  used  over  here? 

HALLINAN:          No.     We  lobbied  Parliament.     We  nailed  various  parliamentarians  — 
members  of  Parliament.      We  had  meetings    all  over  the  place. 
We   tried  to   get  other  women  to   do  these  things .      We  tried  to 
build  up   a  big  organization,   and  we  had,    for  England,    a  very  big 
organization  at  one  time.      It's  not   so  big  now  because,    in  a 
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HALLINAN:          way ,  we   got  all  six  points,    and  many  others  besides.      [Laughter  ] 
As  we  got  a  point — as  we  got    child  assault,    for  instance,   very 
shortly  after,  we  had  to  have   another  campaign   for  child 
assault  because   it  was  ten  years   and  then  we  wanted  it   to 
sixteen;  we  wanted  to  better  it   all  the  time.    So  we've   always 
had  six  points;   just  technically,  we've   always  kept   it   at 
six  points,   it  wasn't   always   the  original   six  points. 

INGERSOLL:        Yes.      Mabel  Vernon  told  me  that   fairly  recently  you  had  also 

been  elected  or  appointed  to  a  commission  in  England.      Is  that 
right? 

HALLINAN:          The  work  that   I   do  now  is  more   as    a  member  of  a  parliamentary 
group  which  is   composed  of  co-opted  women   and  members  of 
Parliament. 

INGERSOLL:        Co-opted  women.      What  does  that  mean? 

HALLINAN:          Well,  you  co-opt.      [Laughter]        You  just   ask  them  to  be  on  the 
committee.      Most  of  the  people  that   are   co-opted  are  women 
who  have  been  heads  of  organizations  or  are   the  heads  of 
organizations   and  are  prominent  in  certain   fields.      We  work 
as   liaison  with  the  members   of  Parliament   and  the  public. 
It's  more  prestigious  than  it   is  hard-working   [laughter] 
because  we  will   sound  out  the  public   and  the  press   and  so 
on   and  so   forth,    and  then  tell  the  members   of  Parliament 
what  they  ought   to   do,  or  suggest  what  they  ought  to   do. 

INGERSOLL:        Kind  of  an   advisory— 

HALLINAN:          Yes.      Or  it  may  be  the  other  way  around.      Baroness   Seear  will 
come   and  say,   "We've  got  to   do   such  and  such,"  and  we 
get  busy  on  it. 
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INGERSOLL:        No ,   I  didn't  get  what  you  just   said.      But   if  you  would  start 
what  you  were  saying  about  Mabel  Vernon,   I'd  appreciate 
it   so  much . 

HALLINAN:          Well,   she  was   a  very  quiet  personality  and  very  retiring. 

She  never  pushed  herself  forward.      She  was   very  conciliatory; 
she  always  managed  to  bring  warring  factors  together. 
She   is  a  Quaker,   isn't  she? 

INGERSOLL:        She  went  to  Quaker  schools.      She  went  to  the  Wilmington 
Friends   School  and  to  Swarthmore.      Her  family  wasn't 
immediately  Quaker;   there  were  Quaker  ancestors   in  her 
father's  background. 

HALLINAN:          She  had  the  Quaker  influence   in  her  life.      I  always   felt 
of  her  as   a  Quaker,  as  A. P.  was.     She  was  the  standby  of 
Alice  Paul — very  firm  and  dependable.      She  never  strived 
to  augment  herself.     Now  Doris   Stevens,   if  I  may  make 
an  aside,  was   always   striving  to  augment  herself;  no  matter 
what  happened,  Doris   Stevens  was  what  we   call  a  climber. 
She  was  very  beautiful,   very  effective   and  all  of  that;  but 
she  was  a  climber.     Mabel  was  never  that.      Neither  was  Lucy  Burns. 
They  were  in  it,   dedicated  to  it.        Doris  Stevens  was   dedicated 
to  Doris   Stevens . 

INGERSOLL:        Did  you  hear  Mabel   speak  on  a  variety  of  occasions? 

HALLINAN:          Yes.      She  was   speaking  all  the  time.      She  was   a  very  good  speaker, 
very  direct   and  very  convincing.      And  she  had  that  marvelous 
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HALLINAN:          resonant  voice  that   carried  so  well. 

INGERSOLL:        One  of  the  researchers  who  was  working  particularly  on  Anne 
Martin's   campaign  thought  that  maybe  Mabel  hadn't  been  used 
as  much  as   some  of  the  other  women  had  for  some  of  the 
really  important  occasions  in  the  Woman's   Party     and  she 
wondered  why  that  was.   Do  you  have   any  insight  into  this? 

HALLINAN:          I  would  only  say  that  Mabel  was   a  retiring  personality. 

Anne  Martin   — I  would  be  afraid  to  make  a  judgment  there, 
but   she  wanted  to  be  the   senator  from  Nevada.      She  couldn't 
be  the  senator  from  Nevada  until  she  had  the  vote.      So 
perhaps  she  wanted  to  get  the  vote  because  she  wanted  to 
be  senator.      [Laughter]       I  don't  know.      It's   a  perfectly 
logical  thing,   and  not   a  condemnatory  thing  in  the  least. 
But  it  made  her  less   dedicated  than  Mabel  ;       Anne  Martin 
was   a  very  good  speaker;   she  was   a  rabble-rouser.     Alice 
Paul's  intuition  was  very  good.     She  knew  where  Mabel  was; 
she  knew  that  Mabel  wouldn't  put  a  foot  wrong.     Perhaps 
it  was  because  they  had  the  same  Quaker  streak,   I   don't  know. 

Lucy  Burns  was   the  same,  because  Lucy  and  Alice 
had  been  through  the  whole  thing  in  England.      Those  trio — 
Lucy  and  Alice   and  Mabel — were,   to  my  mind,   the  triumvirate. 
[Laughter] 

INGERSOLL:        You  would  have   seen  them  in  that  way,  would  you — as   the 
triumvirate? 

HALLINAN:          Yes.      I  ought  to  give   a  lot   of  due  to  Alva  Belmont.      Her  great 
big  hulk  had  to  be  dragged  along,  you  know.      [Laughter!       The 
ideas   didn't  originate  with  her,  but  when  they  were  explained 
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HALLINAN:          to  her,   she  took  them  and  gave  out  money,  because  we   couldn't 
have   done  it  without  that  old  lady.      Yes,    in  my  mind,   they 
are  the  triumvirate.      Certainly,    although  Doris  had  a  very 
dramatic  part  in  all  this,   she's  not  worthy  to  be  in  the 
triumvirate  to  my  mind;  I  may  be  wrong.     But  she  didn't  have 
the   affection — we  were   a  bit  younger  than  the  others,  you  see; 
she   didn't  have  the  affection  of  the  younger  women.      I  wasn't 
all  that  younger,  but  I  was   a  few  years  younger.      Let's   see, 
Alice  Paul's  ninety;   I'm  eighty-five.      We  were  all   about 
the  same  age.     Mabel's  older  than  Alice. 

INGERSOLL:        Yes.     Mabel  has   just  had  her  ninety-first  birthday.     Do  you 
have   any  memories  of  Mabel  Vernon  teaching  the  younger  girls 
as  they  came   in  to  work  with   the  Party. 

HALLINAN:          We   all   absorbed  from  each  other,    and  mainly   from  the  upper 

crust.  [Laughter]  Alice  Paul  was  young,  relatively  young, 
in  comparison,  but  she  was  very,  very  much  older  in  maturity 
and  philosophy  and  infinitely  more  intelligent. 

It  was  a  growth  period  for  me  when  I  came  in  19l6.      Suddenly 
this  whole  world  of  politics  opened  up. 

INGERSOLL:        You  came   from  the   West,  from  Billings,   Montana.      Is  that  where 
you  had  lived  pretty  much  during  your  life   except    for  those 
years   at  Vassar? 

HALLINAN :          Yes .      I  was  born  in  Aspen ,   Colorado ,  but   I  left  there  when  I  was 
very  young  and  spent  through  high  school  in   Billings 
and  then  went — the  saying  was   in  that  day — to   finishing  school 
[laughter]   and  then  to  Vassar,  because  the  Billings   High   School 
couldn't  prepare  me   for  Vassar.      I  had  to  go  to  a  school   in 
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HALLINAN:          between  that  was   college  preparatory. 

INGERSOLL:        And  when  this  whole  world  of  politics  opened  up   for  you, then, 
when  you  came  to  Washington  in  19l6 — 

HALLINAN:          It  was   thrilling.     And  it  was   thrilling  in  another  Way  too 

because  we  were   a  radical  group  only  on  one   subject.      But   it 
attracted  all  the  nuts   in  the  world,  and  the  headquarters 
was   always  entertaining  someone  who  was — well,    a  labor  leader 
or  a  conscientious  objector  or  someone  like  Margaret  Sanger — 
all  the  way-out  people   found  a  community  of  spirit.      Miss  Paul's 
ambition  was   not  to  let  the  National  Woman's    Party  get  nuts, 
and  she  wouldn't   allow  their  names  to  be  used.     Although  they 
would  hang  around  the  headquarters ,   they  would  go  to  the 
picket  line,  they  would  do   all  sorts  of  things,    she  would  never 
let  their  names  be  known,  because  she   didn't  want  the  National 
Woman's   Party  to  bear  the  burden  of  being  abortionists  or 
contraceptives   even    (abortion  wasn't  mentioned  in  those   days) 
or  labor  or  anything  of  that  kind.      She  would  get    (what  was  the 
man's  name?      Not   Me  any     but  the  man  before  him — the  AF  of  L, 
whatever  his   name  was) — she  would  like  to  get   a  statement   from 
him,  yes.     But   if  one  of  his  organizers   came  around  and  wanted 
to  help  out,    she'd  let  them  help  out,  but   she  wouldn't  let  them 
get  into  the  news.          It  was   Simon-pure  suffrage  and  nothing  else. 

We  had  a  woman — Kitty  Moran.      She  came   from  England  and 
she  was   contraceptives — selling  them,  pushing  them,   talking 
about  them — and  she  was  bound  to   get  in  on  this   racket,   so  to  speak. 
We  had  a  terrible  time,  because   if  people  got  on  the  picket 
line,   they'd  talk  to  the   reporters;   the  reporters   came  up  and 
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HALLINAU:    interviewed  us  all  the  time.   If  you  had  this  Kitty  Moran 

on  the  picket  line,  she'd  begin  to  talk  about  contraception. 
Washington  Post:   "National  Woman's  Party  something  contraception." 
And  we'd  lose  it;  we'd  lose  everything.   Alice  Paul  kept  it, 
as  I  say,  Simon-pure  all  the  time.   (This  is  a  lot  of  nonsense, 
I  think,  probably  for  you.) 

INGERSOLL:   No.   Rebecca  Reyher,  for  instance,  made  this  point  in  a  somewhat 
different  way — that  none  of  these  other  issues  were  to  call 
people  off  or  to  get  publicity  from  that  main  issue,  of 
suffrage,  as  far  as  Alice  Paul  was  concerned. 

HALLINAN:    Yes.   Becky  was  in  on  a  lot  of  them,  but  she  lived  in  New 

. 

York  and  she  had  to  come  down  when  she  could,  so  that  if 
anything  happened  in  the  New  York  end,  she  was  there.   But  she 
wasn't  around  headquarters  much. 
INGERSOLL:   No.   It  was  only  a  special  occasion. 


END  OF  INTERVIEW 


Transcriber:   Lee  Steinback 
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V 

E  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  U.15)  K:  4-7900 


November  12,  1973 


Mabel  Vernon 

1711  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.   20036 

Dear  Mabel  Vernon: 

On  behalf  of  Swarthmore  College  I  want  to 
extend  to  you  warmest  good  wishes  in  your 
ninety- first  year.   I  have  recently  read  of 
some  of  your  achievements,  and  wish  to  add  to 
those  of  many  others  my  own  congratulations  on 
your  dedicated  and  effective  way  of  living. 
Your  pioneering  accomplishments  in  trie  fight  for 
women  s  rights  and  in  the  search  for  peace  show 
an  inspiring  independence  of  spirit.   In  the 
first  year  of  my  new  duties  I  am  proud  to 
recognize  you  as  one  of  the  significant  American 
leaders  nurtured  by  Swarthmore  College. 


Faithfully  yours, 


Theodore  Friend 
President 
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A  Suffrogst  Recounts 
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Mabd  Vferncn 

Miss  Vernon,  a  leader  in  the  suffrage 
movement,  recently  spoke  at  the  Edu 
cational  Center  at  the  opening  semi 
nar  of  the  International  Institute  of 
Women  Studies.  Following  are  ex 
cerpted  remarks  in  which  she  remi 
nisces  about  that  valiant  movement 
and  comments  on  woman's  position 
today. 

This  is  the  opening  class  of  the  In 
ternational  Institute  of  Women  Stu 
dies,  and  the  subject  of  this  class  is 
"The  Position  of  Women  in  the  Social 
Order." 

Shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  Na 
tional  Suffrage  Amendment,  I  joined 
a  national  chautauqua,  the  Swarth- 
more  Chautauqua.  These  chautauquas 
were  an  important  educational  institu 
tion.  The  idea  was  to  go  to  small  towns, 
where  there  was  nothing,  really,  in 
the  way  of  outside  communication 
(this  was  before  the  days  of  radio), 
except  probably  the  weekly  news 
paper.  Crews,  mostly  of  college  boys, 
would  go  first  to  erect  a  big  tent, 
install  the  chairs  and  the  platform, 
and  then  the  program  would  come.  In 
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some  towns  -it  lasted  for  five  days. 
Lecturers,  often  important  public  fig 
ures,  musicians,  all  sorts  of  artists 
would  furnish  the  program  for  the 
chautauqua.  Every  afternoon  I  would 
lecture  on  the  subject,  "What  Is  Fem 
inism?"  What  is  feminism?  I  did  not 
adequately  answer  the  question  then, 
and  I  will  say  to  this  class  very  frankly, 
I  cannot  answer  it  now.  That  is  some 
thing  I  hope  and  believe  that  the  In 
ternational  Institute  of  Women  Stu 
dies  will  help  to  remedy. 

What  is  our  position  in  the  social 
order?  I  would  say  it  is  unsatisfactory, 
which  is  a  mild  word.  It's  unsatisfac 
tory  certainly  to  many  women,  and 
they  want  it  changed. 

We  now  come  to  one  of  the  changes 
that  has  been  made — do  I  dare  to  say 
in  "our"  time?  Remember,  I  am  going 
back  50  years  and  I  am  thinking  par 
ticularly  of  the  change  that  was  made 
when  the  19th  Amendment  was  added 
to  our  Constitution,  giving  women  the 
right  to  vote.  That  amendment  made 
an  historic  change  in  our  society.  It 
was  only  the  beginning  of  the  many 
changes  that  must  be  made.  May  I 
return  to  this  later? 

The  suffrage  victory  was  the  culmi 
nation  of  long  years  of  hard  work  by 
countless  women.  Of  these  women  we 


especially  lemember  Lucretia  Mott, 
the  eloquent  Quaker  minister;  Eliza 
beth  Cady  Stanton,  who  with  Lucretia 
called  the  first  Woman's  Rights  Con 
vention  in  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y.  in  1848; 
and  Susan  B.  Anthony,  the  indomit 
able  leader  who  suffered  the  hardships 
of  years  of  campaigning  in  rough 
country  and  who,  as  she  approached 
the  end,  was  hailed  as  Susan  B. 
Anthony  of  the  World. 

After  Miss  Anthony's  death  in  1906, 
Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  Carrie  Chap 
man  Catt  and  other  able  leaders  took 
over  the  direction  of  the  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Associa 
tion. 

Final  impetus  to  the  National  Suf 
frage  Amendment  was  given  by  the 
militant  campaign  of  the  National 
Woman's  Party  planned  and  directed 
by  Alice  Paul,  who  has  worked  without 
ceasing  for  the  equality  of  women. 
Women  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude 
to  this  indefatigable  leader  .  .  . 

I  read  today  in  so-called  histories  of 
the  woman  movement  a  statement 
that  the  later  suffragists  based  their 
claim  to  the  vote  on  the  grounds  that 
women  would  improve  things.  I  object 
to  that.  It  may  be  true  that  some  used 
that  argument,  but  there  were 
others  who  said  that  no  matter  what 
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Silting  astride  a  horse,  Nora 
B/atch  De  Forest  speaks  on  the 
suffrage  cause  in  City  Hall  Park,  New 
York  City,  in  7973. 
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women     did    with    the    vote,    if     was 
their  right. 

"What  are  you  women  going  to  do 
with  the  vote  when  you  get  it?" 

As  I  say  this  I  remember  a  meeting 
on  a  street  corner  in  Reno.  So  much  of 
the  speaking  that  I  did  in  the  suffrage 
campaign  was  done  on  street  comers. 
It  was  a  good  way  to  get  close  to  peo 
ple.  People  who  would  never  go  into  a 
hall  to  hear  a  woman,  particularly  a 
woman  speak,  would  be  attracted  if 
they  saw  a  woman  standing  up  in  an 
automobile  on  a  street  corner.  I  can 
remember  a  man  in  that  crowd  in 
Reno  falling  out  when  I  had  finished 
speaking,  "What  are  you  women 
going  to  do  with  the  vote  when  you 
get  it?  That's  what  we  want  to  know." 
And  I  remember  my  answer — "What 
we  please!"  That's  the  way  I  feel  now. 
I  am  sure  we  all  hoped  that  men  and 
women  would  work  together  to  make 
the  world  a  belter  place.  But  let  me 
say  this  -women  have  more  power 
now  than  they  exercise.  That's  the 
pity  of  it.  We  must  arouse  women  to 
what  they  do  not  know  of  their  posi 
tion.  Incite  them,  inspire  them.  We 
can  all  help  to  do  it.  I  heard  a  beautiful 
song  recently,  "Let  there  be  peace  on 
earth,  and  let  it  begin  with  me!" 


That's  the  attitude  that  we  must  have 
in  this  work  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  position  of  women.  It  is  the  atti 
tude  that  says,  "Let  it  begin  with  me." 

Recently  I  asked  a  young  woman 
who  was  in  graduate  school,  "I  sup 
pose  you  are  all  for  the  recognition  of 
women,  aren't  you?"  And  she  said, 
"I've  never  had  any  reason  to  be.  I've 
always  been  recognized."  I  would 
think  she  was  an  exception.  She  was 
entirely  indifferent  to  the  position  of 
women  because  she  herself  appar 
ently  had  never  been  in  circumstances 
where  she  felt  that  she  wasn't  recog 
nized.  I  wonder  how  many  of  you 
could  say  that  ...  I  suspect  that  if  we 
were  all  entirely  honest  we  would 
acknowledge  that  every  one  of  us  has 
been  in  the  position  of  not  being 
recognized  all  through  our  life. 

I  understand  that  you  want  me  to 
talk  about  my  own  experience  in  work 
for  the  recognition  of  women,  particu 
larly  in  the  suffrage  movement. 

"How  would  you  like  to  be 
a  suffrage  organizer?" 

In  the  spring  of  1913,  Alice  Paul 
sent  a  letter  to  me  when  I  was  teaching 
at  Radnor  High  School  in  Wayne,  Pa. 
She  wrote,  "How  would  you  like  to  be 
a  suffrage  organizer?"  And  I  didn't 
know  what  a  suffrage  organizer  was! 
Of  course  I  believed  firmly  in  votes 
for  women,  as  we  popularly  called  it.  I 
was  active  in  the  Radnor  Township 
organization  working  for  woman  suf- 
•frage  and  I  had  gone  to  the  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Associa 
tion  national  convention  held  in  Phil 
adelphia  in  1912.  It  was  a  marvelous 
gathering  with  Jane  Addams  there  as 
the  national  vice  president  taking  a 
prominent  part,  Dr.  Anna  Howard 
Shaw  presiding,  and  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois 
as  the  principal  speaker  at  a  great 
mass  meeting.  I  was  an  usher.  I  felt  it 
an  honor  to  be  an  usher  at  the  national 
convention.  To  be  a  "suffrage  orga 
nizer"  wasn't  quite  clear  to  me.  So  I 
told  Alice  that  I  would  come  down  to 
Washington  and  talk  with  her. 

Alice  Paul  and  I  had  been  good 
friends  at  Swarthmore  but  had  lost 
touch  in  the  intervening  years  while 
she  had  been  doing  graduate  work  in 
this  country  and  abroad.  I  knew  that 
during  the  last  two  years  she  had  been 
active  in  the  British  Militant  Move 
ment.  In  1912  she  returned  to  this 
country  and  began  immediately  to 
concentrate  on  work  for  the  National 
Suffrage  Amendment.  She  was  ap 
pointed  by  the  National  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  as  the 
chairman  of  its  Congressional  Com 
mittee  and  she  began  the  campaign 
with  the  great  procession  of  women  in 
Washington  on  March  3,  1913,  the 
dav  before  President  Wilson  was 


inaugurated.     It     was     this     campaign 
which  she  now  asked  me  to  join. 

And  so  in  June  when  school  closed, 
I  began  by  going  to  the  Jersey  shore 
resorts — Atlantic  City,  Wildwood,  and 
on  to  Ocean  City.  We  were  gathering 
signatures  throughout  the  country  to 
petition  Congress  asking  for  immedi 
ate  passage  of  the  Suffrage  Amend 
ment.  We  would  rent  a  wheel  chair  on 
the  boardwalk,  stand  up  in  the  chair 
and  proceed  to  hold  a  meeting.  We 
got  people  to  listen,  even  those  holiday 
crowds. 

In  July  1913  we  came  to  Washington 
with  our  petition.  Delegations  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  met 
in  Hyattsville,  Md.  The  suffrage  com 
mittee  of  the  Senate,  led  by  Sen. 
Ashurst  of  Arizona,  a  suffrage  state, 
came  to  meet  us  there.  We  were  es 
corted  in  a  long  procession  of  auto 
mobiles  to  the  Capitol  and  finally  into 
the  Senate  reception  room,  where 
each  'delegation  was  received  by  its 
senator.  That'  was  one  of  the  many 
processions  and  deputations  that  the 
Congressional  Committee  led  by 
Alice  Paul  organized. 

Anne  Martin  of  Nevada,  who  was 
campaigning  in  her  st.ite  for  .1  suffrage 
amendment  to  the  state  constitution, 
came  to  Washington  seeking  help. 
The  women  of  the  Congressional 
Committee  said,  "Nevada  is  a  state 
which  it  appears  can  win.  We  want  to 
direct  our  energy  upon  the  national 
amendment,  but  here  is  a  state  which 
may  win,  if  we  give  enough  help'to  it 
now."  So  early  in  1914  I  started  for 
Nevada. 

We  were  preparing  to  present 
another  petition  to  Congress  and  we 
wanted  demonstrations  all  through 
the  United  States  in  its  support.  On 
my  way  to  Nevada  I  traveled  through 
the  southwest  to  arrange  for  demon 
strations  on  May  2,  all  culminating  in 
a  great  demonstration  to  be  held  in 
Washington  on  May  9. 

"We'll  give  you  90  percent  of 
the  votes  of  Rochester!" 

Finally  I  arrived  in  Reno  early  in 
April  1914.  Nevada  is  a  beautiful 
state.  I  can't  describe  to  you  the 
sunsets  I  have  seen  on  the  desert  that 
would  take  your  soul  righl  out  of  you. 
And  the  people  in  it  -we  were  tight  in 
believing  these  were  people  who 
would  respond  to  the  appeal  to  give 
the  suffrage  to  women.  We  traveled 
by  automobile  to  all  parts  of  the  state 
to  hold  suffrage  meetings.  I  clearly 
remember  the  little  mining  town  of 
Rochester.  We  gem-rally  held  our 
meetings  in  front  of  the  saloon.  We 
would  get  into  the  town  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  go  to  every 
house  and  say,  "Will  you  come  to  the 
meeting  in  front  of  the  saloon  to- 
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night?  A  woman's  going  to  speak 
about  woman  suffrage."  They  came. 
In  Rochester  when  we  finished  our 
discourse  that  night  telling  why 
women  should  vote,  one  miner  said, 
"We'll  give  you  90  percent  of  the 
votes  of  Rochester!"  When  we  got 
back  to  Reno  and  told  reporters  of 
the  Nevada  State  Journal  that 
Rochester  and  the  mining  camps 
would  vote  90  percent  for  suffrage, 
they  just  laughed  and  said  "That's 
what  they  tell  you  women,  of  course. 
Think  nothing  of  it." 

You  can  imagine  the  eagerness  with 
which  we  awaited  the  election  returns— 
we  knew  Reno  wasn't  going  to  go  with 
us.  Beautiful  city,  but  not  for  women. 
We  knew  that  we  would  have  to  de 
pend  on  the  outlying  places  to  get 
our  vote.  And  there  was  Rochester! 
One  hundred  votes  cast,  90  of 
them  for  us!  Nevada  won  that  year, 
1914. 

Jeanette  Rankin  had  been  working 
in  Montana  just  as  we  had  worked  in 
Nevada.  And  she  won  in  Montana. 
You  know  the  sequence  of  that — how 
Jeanette  Rankin  came  to  the  Congress 
in  1916.  When  President  Wilson  went 
before  Congress  and  asked  for  a 
declaration  of  war  against  Germany, 
Jeanette  Rankin  said,  "I  love  my 
country  but  I  cannot  vote  for  war." 
She  voted  no. 

You  say  you  want  to  hear  about 
President  Wilson?  The  President  had  the 
power  to  put  the  Suffrage  Amend 
ment  through  Congress.  He  was  the 
leader  of  the  party  which  controlled 
both  House  and  Senate.  The  whole  ef 
fort  of  the  Woman's  Party  campaign 
was  to  win  the  President.  I  don't 
remember  how  many  delegations  we 
sent  to  him  representing  many  dif 
ferent  groups  of  women.  One  dele 
gation  that  I  will  not  forget  was  one  at 
which  seven  men  prominent  in  differ 
ent  progressive  political  parties,  and  I 
representing  the  Woman's  Party, 
saw  the  President  in  the  White  House. 
When  it  was  my  turn  to  speak  to  him, 
I  said,  "Mr.  President,  when  you  made 
your  appeal  for  the  declaration  of  war 
against  Germany,  you  said  'We  shall 
fight  for  the  thing  we  hold  nearest 
our  hearts.  For  the  right  of  those  who 
submit  to  authority  to  have  a  voice  in 
their  own  government.'  Mr.  Presi 
dent,  when  you  said  that,  you  ex 
pressed  exactly  the  desires  of  the 
women  who  are  asking  that  you  help 
pass  the  National  Suffrage  Amend 
ment."  And  his  answer  then  was  that 
he  always  felt  that  reform  should 
come  from  the  people,  not  be  handed 
down  from  above,  but  should  come 
from  below,  from  the  masses  of  the 
people  with  their  plea,  their  demand, 
that  these  things  be  done.  It  wasn't  a 
very  satisfactory  answer.  But  he 


changed  regarding  the  National  Suf 
frage  Amendment.  We  helped  to 
change  him. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  dele 
gation  to  President  Wilson  after  Inez 
Milholland  died  while  she  was  carry 
ing  the  appeal  of  the  women  of  the 
East  to  Western  women  voters.  By 

1916  something  like  12  million  West 
ern  women  had  the  vote.  We  said  to 
these  women,  "You  can   gain   for  all 
women    the    right    to   suffrage   if   you 
will  put  woman  suffrage  ahead  of  all 
party   considerations.   Do   not  support 
the  party  that  is  blocking  passage  of 
the    National    Suffrage    Amendment." 
The   beautiful   and    brilliant    Inez   Mil 
holland  and  other  women  went  to  all 
of  the  suffrage  states. 

When  she  came  to  Reno  where  I 
was  stationed,  Inez  was  almost  ex 
hausted.  But  she  went  right  on.  When 
she  reached  Los  Angeles  she  collapsed 
on  the  stage  at  a  mass  meeting  in  the 
theatre  and  died  a  little  while  later. 
She  died  working  for  the  freedom  of 
women.  On  Christmas  Day  of  1916 
we  had  a  memorial  service  in  Statuary 
Hall  in  the  Capitol.  It  was  a  beautiful 
and  moving  ceremony. 

"Let  us  station  silent  witnesses 
at  the  gates  of  the  White  House." 

Early  in  January,  resolutions  from 
the  memorial  service  were  presented 
by  a  delegation  of  300  women  to 
President  Wilson.  Again  he  said,  "You 
must  concert  public  opinion."  Harriot 
Stanton  Blatch,  the  daughter  of  Eliza 
beth  Cady  Stanton,  was  a  member  of 
the  delegation.  She  said  at  a  meeting 
held  immediately  after  we  left  the 
President,  "We  have  done  everything 
we  can  think  of  to  concert  public 
opinion.  Now  what  shall  we  do?  Let 
us  station  silent  witnesses  at  the  gates 
of  the  White  House." 

It's  a  long  story,  I  can't  tell  it  all. 
That  is  what  we  did.  The  White  House 
pickets  stood  before  the  White  House, 
day  in  and  day  out  for  many  months, 
from  nine  in  the  morning  when  gov 
ernment  workers  were  going  to  work 
until  five  in  the  afternoon  when  they 
were  going  home.  We  had  beautiful 
banners.  Our  big  banners  that  had  the 
slogans  on  them  were  of  yellow  sateen 
with  inscriptions  on  them  in  purple, 
some  asking  "Mr.  President,  what  will 
you  do  for  woman  suffrage?"  "Mr. 
President,  how  long  must  women  wait 
for  liberty?"  and  others. 

We  had  a  demonstration   in  March 

1917  when      President     Wilson     was 
being  inaugurated  for  the  second  time 
—the  day  before  his  inauguration  we 
marched  around  the  White  House  like 
the  Walls  of  Jericho,  the  newspapers 
said.  We  marched  in  the  rain  and  snow 
and  waited  to  present  our  petition  but 
the    gates    were    closed.    It    made    a 


marvelous  demonstration. 

Our  "silent  witnesses"  continued 
to  stand  until  finally,  when  the  war 
was  on  and  delegations  began  to  come 
to  the  White  House,  we  carried  a  ban 
ner,  a  beautiful  one,  saying  "We  do 
not  have  democracy  in  the  United 
States.  The  President  says  we  will  . 
fight  for  democracy,  but  we  do  not 
have  democracy  in  this  country. 
Women  cannot  vote." 

This  and  similar  banners  were  a 
little  too  much  for  the  authorities. 
They  said  that  we  couldn't  carry  those 
banners,  and  that  we  couldn't  even 
stand  there.  We  said  picketing  was 
legal.  It  was,  you  know.  But  they  said 
we  were  obstructing  traffic.  We  pro 
duced  pictures  that  showed  the  broad 
sidewalk  of  the  White  House,  the 
same  then  as  it  is  today.  We  produced 
pictures  of  the  women,  standing  close 
against  the  wall,  carrying  a  banner 
with  the  broad  sidewalk  before  them. 
That  didn't  deter  the  authorities.  I 
was  in  the  first  group  that  was  sent  to 
jail  for  three  days.  It  wasn't  a  terrible 
experience  at  first,  the  way  it  was 
later,  when  longer  and  longer  sen 
tences  were  given.  Afterwards  I  and 
other  speakers  went  out  into  the 
country  telling  what  was  happening 
to  the  suffragists  in  Washington,  but 
there  were  untold  numbers  of  other 
women  who  were  arrested,  and  who 
were  sent  to  Occoquan. 

The  President  had  the  power, 
if  he  would  use  it. 

From  the  beginning  the  Woman's 
Party  had  concentrated  on  the  Presi-  . 
dent,  calling  on  him  to  take  the  action 
that  would  cause  his  party  to  pass  the 
amendment.  He  had  the  power,  if  he  . 
would  use  it.  On  Sept.  30,  1918,  the 
President  went  before  the  Senate  and 
made  an  eloquent  speech  urging  pas 
sage  of  the  Suffrage  Amendment.  It 
was  a  wonderful  speech,  but  he  came  a 
little  late.  He  didn't  secure  the  two 
votes  that  were  still  needed. 

The  next  year,  1919,  a  new  Congress 
came  into  special  session  in  May.  The 
House  immediately  passed  the  Suf 
frage  Amendment  by  an  overwhelm 
ing  majority  but  we  were  one  vote 
short  in  the  Senate.  The  President  was 
in  Paris  for  the  Peace  Conference. 
Through  the  intercession  of  the 
Woman's  Party  the  appeal  went  to  the 
President  from  influential  friends  and 
supporters  to  secure  that  last  vote. 
Sen.  Harris,  newly  elected  senator 
from  Georgia,  was  also  in  Europe.  The 
President  asked  him  to  come  to  Paris 
to  consult  with  him.  Immediately  the 
news  came  on  the  cables  that  Sen. 
Harris  would  support  the  Suffrage 
Amendment.  And  he  did.  On  June  4, 
1919,  the  Senate  passed  the  National 
Suffrage  Amendment  and  it  was  rati- 
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ficd  by  the  required  36  states  in  14 
months. 

What  have  we  done  with  it?  How 
many  women  do  we  have  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  now?  Eleven.  How 
many  have  we  in  the  Senate?  One! 
Margaret  Chase  Smith.  As  long  as  we 
have  this  system  of  government,  don't 
you  think  women  should  be  more 
adequately  represented  in  it? 

Some  time  ago  my  attention  was 
called  to  an  important  document 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Women — "Alternatives  for  Women: 
The  Right  to  Choose." 

Reporting  on  the  document,  the 
AAUW  Journal  said: 

Abjuring  the  notion  that  all  women 
should  be  pressed  into  the  same  mold— 
homemaker,  careerist  or  activist— the 
resolution  said,  rather,  that  twentieth 
century  woman  should  have  complete 
freedom  to  be  a  whole  person,  to  live  a 
life  style  most  suited  to  her  own  aptitudes 
and  desires.  Prevailing  mores,  said  the 
resolution,  do  not  allow  women  this 
freedom. 

To  probe  readers'  attitudes  and 
experiences  in  regard  to  the  status  of 
women,  the  January  1970  AAUW 
journal  carried  an  "opinionnaire"  to 
which  nearly  8,000  people  replied, 
hundreds  recounting  prejudicial 
treatment  in  employment,  in  politics, 
social  attitudes  and  under  the  law. 
The  replies  are  the  basis  of  an  AAUW 
monograph  on  sex  discrimination.  The 
statistics,  shocking  as  they  are,  cannot 
convey  the  cumulative  sense  of  frus 
tration,  alienation — and  even  despair — 
expressed  by  the  writers  of  the  reports 
the  Journal  received. 

You  may  have  had  similar  experi 
ences.  Get  the  monograph  from  the 
AAUW,  if  you  do  not  already  have  it. 
Did  I  say  earlier  that  the  position 
of  women  in  the  social  order  is  "un 
satisfactory"? — an  understatement,  in 
deed — and  must  be  changed! 

I  am  sure  you  are  all  informed  about 
the  present  status  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment.  The  amendment  was 
introduced  in  1923.  Forty-eight  years 
ago!  And  all  that  amendment  says  is, 
"Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall 
not  be  denied,  or  abridged,  on  account 
of  sex."  I  sjy  this  to  you  without 
reservation:  The  position  of  women  in 
the  social  ordci  demands  the  passage 
of  this  amendment,  ll  has  been  passed 
by  the  House,  it  is  now  before  the 
Senate.* 

If  you  are  women  of  action  as  ucll 
as  belief,  >ou  will  vcc  to  it  that  >our 
senators  vote  for  this  amendment  and 
that  its  immediate  pjtvtgr  is  assured. 

•Ed    note:    On    Maicti    22,    1972   the 

Equal  Right*  Amendment  finally 
passed  the  Senate.  It  mu«  now  be 
ratified  by  M 


Cameron  House,  headquarters  of  the 
National  Woman's  Parly  during  the 
suffrage  movement,  was  just  one- 
half  block  from  the  White  House  and 
conveniently  located  for  the  women 
pickets.  One  day  in  1917,  while  at 
Cameron  House,  Mabel  Vernon 
heard  shouting  in  the  streets.  Run 
ning  to  the  window,  she  saw  men 
tearing  the  pickets'  banners  from 
their  hands.  "They  are  attacking  our 
girls,"  she  cried.  Undaunted,  she 
grabbed  a  banner,  marched  out 
into  the  street,  and  helped 
reestablish  the  picket  line.  This  is  a 
news  photo  of  that  moment. 


Below,  one  of  the  many  White  House 
pickets  to  be  arrested  is  transported 
to  jail  in  7977. 
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WASHK  'DO 

WERE  'oN   GRO'JuD   YOU        WOULD   FULLY   REALIZE      MIS? 
NON    IS   OOIWG   KO,3T      DIRECT          AW  tFFEOTIVE      ViOBK     POSSIBLE    FOrt 
IfeTOV;   AMLWDMtMT    3Y     HELPtNG      NEVADA        WIN'  »iELP,ife.'SI«     THROUGH 
S   VERMONS   A^fSTANCE    AMD  YOU        VHLL  FIND   OOH6RE8?I'WAL  UHION  IfC 
ft  HAVE      ALL  POSSIBLE      NEVADA        COOPERATION  A^  EQUAL      clUFFRAO: 
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NEV  JUL  28  1314 
WISS'ALICE  PAUL 

• 

CIIAI'ftt'.AN  CONGRESSIONAL  UNION  Vr20  F  ST  Ml'  WASHN  JC 

:• 

I   TF<UbT|NG    IN   HAVING   VERNON  TILL      SEPTEfc'.UEf?   FIRST   HAVE  LAOE    INDI SPENCABLE 
PLANS   COVERING    HEf^TE    C^UIJTRY    DISTRICTS      FOR    AUGUST  WHICH    DLTJIN   THUHU- 
DAY    SHE   f.'.AKEr,  VOTES    GEHVICES    liJVALUAOLE      IF    rlUf/.AIJLY    P08GI3LE   UIJGE  HAVING. 
SERVICES  FOR    AUGUST   AT   LEAST      WO!?K  WILL 'SUFFrir;   UNLESS   Y^U 
REALIZE   THE    IMPORTANCE   TO   CONGi^ESSK-NAL     UNIor:   nF   WINNING   SUFFRAGE  HERE 

ANNE  H  h'.AfiTIN 
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157  I-Iill  Sb*t 
I'.ono, 
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Aug.  4th. ,   1914. 


MiBB  :  'or tin  j 

Your  letter  with  record  to  liiea  Vornon  has  just  flrrlvod* 
We  ore  indeed  &LaA  she  lu  a  proved  no  helpful  in  the  iiowdu 
work*   Wo  havo  written  her  asking  hor  to  remain  with  you 
until  the  first  of  September,  oaying  that  \?e  would  then  need 
her  in  oar  own  elootion  cwapaign  worlc*   You  know  x?e  oro  hop 
ing  to  defeat  certain  members  of  Congress  in  the  November 
elections. 

We  have  BO  cured  a  now  orgwlKer  in  i)olGwciro  for  the  time 
being  at  least*  Sho  is  doing  vory  r/oll« 
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HOMORARY    PRESIDENTS 
«s.  O.  H.  P.  BELMONT 

ITT    MADISON    »V«..  ««W    YORK 

13     JOSEPH    PELS 

0  CORNWALL  TERRACE.  LONDON 

IS.  ARTHUR    HODGES 

IS.  CLARENCE    MACKAY 
IOSLYN.  LONG    ISLAND 
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VICE-PRESIDENTS 

r.  MISS.  a.  M.  WILSON 

IOLDFIELO 

D.    MRS.    W.    H.    HOOD 

IB    MILL    »T.      NINO 

3.  MRS.    HUGH    BROWN 
ONOPAH 
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4.    MRS.    OEOHGE    WEST 
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1  MRS.    f.    P.    LANOAN 
IROINIA 

t.    MRS.    J.    E.    BRAY 

ARSON 

I.    MISS    EPFIE    EATHCR 
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NEVADA  EQUAL  FRANCHISE  SOCIETY 

NON-PARTISAN 

pTATE  HEADQUARTERS 

153  NORTH  VIRGINIA  STREET.  RENO.  NEVADA 

WASHOE  COUNTY   BANK   BUILDING 

MEMBER      NATIONAL     AMERICAN     WOMAN      SUFFRA9E     ASSOCIATION      AND 
INTERNATIONAL    WOMAN    SUPFRAOE    ALLIANCE 

PRESIDENT.  Miss  ANNE  H.  MARTIN.  107  MILL  STREET.  RENO 


ALASKA.    1913 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 
10TH.  MRS.  M.  S.  BONNIPItLD 

WINNIMUCCA 

11TM.    MRS     MINNIE   MACDONALD 
«LY 

IZTH.    MRS.    A.    J.    MCCARTHY 

HAWTHORNE 
IJlrH.    MRS.    M.    C.    TAYLOR 

FAtLON 
I4TM.    MRS      C.    P.    BQUIBfr 

LAS  VISAS 


RSCOHOINO  SECRETARY 
MRS   S.  W.  BELFORO 

7OB    HUMDOLDT    ST  .     RCNO 

CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY 
MISS  ALEXANDRINE  LA  TOURKIfF 

Sl>    LAKE    ST..    RCNO 

TREAEURER 

MRS.  R.  O.  EICHELBKROER 
THI  COLONIAL.  RINO 

AUDITORS 
1ST.  MRS.  W    PRINCE  CATLIN 

BATTLE    MOUNTAIN 

2ND     MISS    MINNIE    FLANIOAN 
42B    W     SECOND    ST..    RENO 


ADVISORY  BOARD 
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:o  COUNTY 

UOGE  E.  J.  L.  TABER.  ELKO 

IERALOA  COUNTY 

UDOE  PETER  HOMER*.  GOLDFIFLO 

»EKA  COUNTY 

R    T.  F    HLUMMER.  PALISADE 
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MBOLDT  COUNTY 
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IDER  COUNTY 

ON.  J.  A.  MILLER.  AUSTIN 

COLN   COUNTY 

ON.  J    A.   DENTON,  CALIENTC 
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.N  COUNTY 

M.  C.  C.  BRAUN,  DAYTON 

ON.  J.  i.   WILSON,  YCRINOTON 

ERAL  COUNTY 

R    Eut, L. SE  GRUTT.  HAWTHORNE 

i  COUNTY 

ENATOR    KEY    PITTMAN.    TONOPAH 
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TATE    SCH. 
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Vy  i'onr   7Mis3    raul : 

T   recently   wrote   yon    "T    our   vor- 
on    rooelvirr!.;   your    letter   announ.c  t  n-j    thai, 
stay      until    October    first, 
hor   LoLi'    if   ycu   can    poflfiibl; 
i/    over,  as   she    in    an    Lr-vulut: 
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RECEIVED  AT  Wyatt  Building,  Cor.  14th  and  F  Sts.,  Washington,  B.C. 
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fv-ISS   ALICE    PAUL, 
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CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  MABEL  VERNON  T 
A«Y  PIMM 

*.  M.  P.  MUUMOMT 


I*  •••••II  I    T« «•««•«.  LOHBBN 
MM.  A*TMUB  MOO»«« 

IBI  «  •*»"  *T..  wra  TO«« 

MM,  CLJUMNCI    MACKAV 

M*XYM.  t*M*   IBLAMB 
HIM.  H.  *TAMMkAW*KY 

•  AMTA  MM*.  CAL. 
VMMJ  PM«IO«MT* 

1BT.  MM*.  *.  M.  WtLBON 


NEVADA  EQUAL  FRANCHISE  SOCIETY  "r;1 

NON-PARTISAN 
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193   NORTH  VIRGINIA  STREET.  RENO.  NEVADA 
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MB.    T.    P      PLUMMgn     r, 
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MB.    J.    9.    ABCL.   WMIMUHMCA 
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LANOCB   COUNTY 
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JUMI   r.    H.    MBBBBOH.    CAB«*M 
•OVIBNOB  T.    L.    Oomi.    OABBOM 
C*M***OMIAN  I.  I.  HO***Ta.  CABBOM 
LIIUT  -«ov     aiLMUT   »•»•.    B«BI*M 

•TOBKY  COUNTY 

MB.  LTMAN  CLANK.  JM..  VIBOHMA 
JUO*I  P.  P.  LANOAN.  VIMINIA 
MB.  JAM!*  M.  LIOMAB*.  WMBIMU 

WABMOI  COUMTT 

Of     J.   A     AMMIB.    BPABKI 

HOM.  •    w.  MLPOB*.  *IM* 

MB.    C     auLLIM*.    BIMB 

MB.    A.    bBANT    MH.LIB.    KINO 

HOM.    M.    V     MOMKHOUBI.    BBMO 

•  INATOB  PKANCI*  O.  NtWLANM.  BINO 

MB.    NOBIBT    M.    PBMCI.    BINO 

PBIBIBINT   *TUB*B.  UNIVIBWTY.  BINO 

MB.  aio.  H    TAYLOB.  BINO 

WMtTl    PINB   COVMTV 

JUOBt    BIN    W.    COLIMAM.    ILY 
HON.    H.    A.    COMIMB.    ILV 


"T.  Ml»*  ANN!  H.  MARTIN.  i»7  MIU.  •muT.  MMO 


ALABKA.    1BI* 


Aui 


irr.  MM.  W.  **IM«B  CATLIM 

*ATTV>    M*UMTMM 


WMtTl  BTAT**.    PUU.  MIPPBAOI 

IMAIBB   BTATt..   PAB1M4.    BOPP1M**  T I 

BABI   VTAT**.    M*  JUPPBA*! 

Nevada,    June  15,    1914. 
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T'isc  Anne  '.'. .  ."."artin, 
I.'otel  ^ecil, 

Post  and  Mason  Sts., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

My  dear  Miss  Martin: 


,1  is  for  reference  only, 
r  •>  renrodtice  in  full  or  In 
o'-filnod  in  writing  froa 

ih:-  B  .ncrcft  Library, 
r'-  .lifornia,  Berkeley, 


I  have  to  report  that  everything  is  3oin"  v/ell  in 
your  absence,  although  nocdl^r.s  to'sa^,  '.vo  all  rr.lr.s  you 
terribly, 

'"e  had  a  splendid  open  air  meeting  Saturday  night-- 
the  best  one,  I  think,  that  we  have  had  in  vcno  rot  even 
excepting  the  first  ona  we  held  In  March.   The  Reverend 
Sheldon  drove  Jud^e  Moran's  car  for  us  and  Kiss  LaTourette^ 
f  iss  Ivahan  and  f.'rs.  Bldwell  nj,t  ir  the  car,  while  ?.r.  Fid- 
well  stood  on  the  sidewalk  and  formed  an  axidl^jicf-'  of 
until  I  could  get  a  crowd.   It  did  not  take 
over  two  hundred  people  gathered.   I  should  say  that 
there  wore  that  many,  although  I  cun  not  nearly  so  accurate 
in  my  judgement  of  nuabers  as  you  are.   The  best  part  of 
the  meeting  was  the  number  of  questions  that  were  ^sk'3d, 
and  the  crowd  always  seemed  to  approve  of  the  answers  that 
nliowed  that  woman  suffrage  is  a  good  thing.   The  meeting 
lasted  until  a^out  ten  forty  fi>/e. 

"9  are  getting  an  immense  amo  int  of  circularizing 
done.    I.'iss  ?  alian  har  completed  all  the  Washoe  County 
list  except  Reno,  and  has  offered  to  do  that  some  day 
this  week.    'rs.  '"ichell-er^  T  and  \rc .  Hurst  are  here 
working  this  afternoon.    T  talked  with  Mrs.  '  elford 
aVi.it  tj.o  T"  urtli  of  July  celebration  and  everything  in 
connection  v/ith  it  seems  to  be  going  along  famously. 
Mrs.  Cassaway  is  showing  a  gre^t  deal  of  intor^st  in  it 


to 


:.:er    i'lo 


as 


;l;ndid.         T    misoOd    you   ter 
hen   I    »as   prejarin^  the   coluran  for   the 
.     .  utterly   dyctit;,t3    of    idrac,    ..rA    "a: 

nnlv  hone   vou  will   a.proveCtiie    one    I    finally   struck.         T 


ribly   yesterday 

T 


MISS  Ai:!t'-2- 


am  enclosing  you  the  bulletin  for    tVi    ,'ournal   and   nr.iat   explain 
that   th?    uttoi-   s;:3nselos-ri  ••  js   of   the   first  article   is   due   to 

fVp     •F-irt      +'••'•     T"r  ~i/-«»ip--'         '•"•  r"i     ;    1    '  ^     r-']1      ri»»t      ?•  '  'i-.f  •  !*..,-,!     fi-».->"i 

U*  *    -       1  ._IO  U       U.  i**  L»      .    l    «  -  *    9         •  ~°  '  '  —        '       •  *  •  "•  *  *    '       •  ^    •-       Ww*  w  J.  -J  I   i     .'4il 

Leslie's  V'eekly  r^rroerr.i.-j  M.o  certainty  of  the  enfranchisement 
of  American  A'cnon  .    T  ".'ill  aenc!  ;/~u  a  coi'y  of  our  ./vo'tly  bul'.et- 
Ir,  as  :;o'T'  a.:;  it  is  issued.    I  am  ^olnr;  *.o  Lovelocl'  tomorro*1/ 
^c  arr^n^v7  ,  "an^  havs  .vritten  to  rrc.  "'alcur  'xncl  also  to  T.'rc.  3^r 
nlfield  concerning  a  trip  to  Imlay  at  Uiic  time.    ""  vr^ed  ''re. 
Eorrificlc;  to  corr.o  to  Lcvflc-c):  for  the  meeting  tomorrow,  and  will 
do  my  best  to  make  possible  a  county  convention  in  July  with  as 
many  precinct  leaders  present  as  can  be  ;ir<vy.ir  -?•!  by  that  time. 

Miss  Morrow  has  advanced  to  September  1912  in  her  scrapbook, 
and  has  used  up  all  the  paste.    T  have  forwarded  all  your  mail 
to  ym,  which  T  hope  you  have  safely  received    The  letter  from 
the  T3cr^tary  of  State  that  T  am  enclosing  arrived  today,  and  T 
opened  it,  thinking  there  might  be  something  in  It  that  would 
deman.d  my  attention. 


T  would  have   you  ki  ow   that  although  I  have  not  yet  gone   to 
i'rs.    Holmes  's   I   am  eating   two   square  meals  evory  clay,  and  aia   there 
fore   In  most  vigorous  health  and   spirits.        T  hope   that  you  are 
joing  to  have  a  delightful   time  while  you  are   away.        Don't   think 
about  suffrage   any  more   than  you  c..n  possibly  help,    and   T  am  sure 
the   change  of   thought  will  do  you  good  anr1    -send  you  b:.ck  ready  to 
grapple   with   the  problems   of   the  next  four    .mohtha.        I  forgot  to 
tell   you  that  Jud^e   Colt  an  called  at  headquarters  on  Saturday,   and 
according  to  your  direction^    T  w^s  very   cordial   to  him.        It  ee«ms 
that  Mr.   Felford,   better  known  as   "Suffragette   Sam",   had  rather 
alarmed   Judge   Colman  about  your  letter  to   Senator  Pittmamby  saying 
he   thought   it  mlf~ht  antagonize   Pittman  and  his  adherents.         I    show 
ed   Judge  .folmar^  both  Senator   Plttrnan's   letter  and  your  response 
to   it  and  he   agreed  with  me   that  no  harm  could  possibly  come  from- 
such  a  fair  and  courtoous  reply. 

I  assure    that  T   '/ill  do  my  best  to  keep  things  running  smooth 
ly  v/hil^   you  are.  i";ay,    therefore   you  need  not  worry.  , 


sincerely  yours, 


l  is  for  reference  only. 
o   renrodude  .i.H   full   oi-  in 
'-ot«'?"'scl  in  wr-'t.i.h^  from 
.    Tha  Brnc^oft  Library, 
."  California,   Eorlf«l»y, 
P4720 


•B*.  C.  N.  P.  BBCMONT 


HIM   JOSIPtl  '«k* 

I.  OOB«»  ALL  Ten*  AC  I.   U»«K>N 

MM.  ABTHUB   MCO««« 

01     I.    ««TM     ST..    NIW     TO«K 

MM*.  CUAMNCC  MACKAY 

BOBLTN.  LO»«  MLAM* 
MMB.  M.  •TAMIM.AWCKY 

•AHTA    »0«k.  CAl. 

VlC«-P«»«IDCNT» 

irr.  Ml*«.  •.  M.  WILSON 


^WNE MARTIN  GIF, 
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NEVADA  EQUAL  FRANCHISE  SOCIETY  "ir;"1 

NON-PARTISAN 


MIHMIC   M« 


J«o     MM*.    W.    M.   HOOD 

M    KILL    IT..    MHO 
»«0.    MM*.    HUOH    BMOWN 
TONOPAH 

4TM.  MIM.  AL«»  OKU 

PMMNI 
•TH.  MIM.  ocoBac  W«»T 

y«HIN«TOH 

•TM.   MM.  P.   P.   LAM«AN 


> 


STATE  HEADQUARTBR8 

153  NORTH  VIRGINIA  STREET,  RENO.  NEVADA 
WASHOK  COUNTY  BANK  BUILDING 

•  »•»      NATIONAL      AMIMCAX      W**AN      «UPF«A««      A«»OCIAT1O»      AH* 
INTOHIATI*«AL    W{M1AJ«   •UPP*A«I   ALLIANCI 

P««»IO«NT.   MISS  ANN!  H.    MARTIN.   i«7   MN.L  rrMCT.  H«NO 


ISTN.   MRB.  A.   J.   MOCAWTMT 

HAWTMOIrNI 
f»TH.    MM*.    N.    C.    TAYLOB 

PMLMB 

i4TM.  M«I  e.  P.  SOUWCB 


8ICNCTABY 

».  w.  BCLPOBO 


7TM.    MIM.    J.    I.    BRAY 

CAB10II 
•  TH     MIM  «PPI«  KATNM 

•unncA 

•TH.    MR«     C.    «.    CAIN! 

BUM 


ALAIKA. 


MIB«  ALSXAM04MMC  LA 

•  ••   LAIU   «T 


MB*.  B.  D.   CKHBLMMIB 


AUDITOR* 

I.T    MBB.   W.   PBJIHCT  CATUN 
BATTLC   MOVHTAMI 

t«    MIBB  MINMM  PXAMWAN 
...    W.    MCOND   BY..    B«NO 


ADVISORY    BOARD 

CHUIICHIkL   COUNTY 

OH.    C.    A     HABCAUk.    PALLOM 
HON.    W.    M.    WILUAN*.    PAkLON 

CLAIM  C»OI«TT 

MM.    C.    P.    •OumM.    LA*    V««A« 
HON.    LIVI    «TPHU».    «T     TXOM»» 

OOU«LA»    COUNTY 

HON.    H.    A.    N.   TOM>.   •AMMMVILkl 
CkKO   COUNTY 

JUOBI  I.  J-  L.  TAMII. 


WMITI  rr»rt»   PUU. 

•MADCO   «T»T««,    FABTtAk 


TU4WMONB  1726 


Miss  Anne  H.  Martin, 
Menlo  Park, 

California. 

My  dear  Miss  Martin: 


•UB»KA   COUNTY 

MB    T.  P    PLUMMBB.  PALI*AD« 

JUMI    A.    L.    PITMMALO.    CUBVKA 
HHMBOkDT   COUNTY 

MB.   J.    r.    ABKL.   WWNntWCCA 

HON.    L.    N.    CABPCNYKB.    LOVILOCK 
LANOCB   COUNTY 

HON.    J.    A.    MlkKB.    AUBTIN 
LINCOLN    COUNTY 


"RenoT Nevada,  June  22,  1914. 


;1  is  for  reference 

i.o  reprod:v:e  in  full  or  in 

j  o''t.ttinod  in  writing  from 

Tr:o  Bancroft  Library, 
:?  California,  Berkeley, 

94720 

literature  has  been  returned 
I  now  know  exactly  how  to  nark 


some 
that 


It  happens  that 
from  Lyon  County,  so 

our  files.    We  are  sending  out  rainbow  fliers  and  mis 
cellaneous  national  literature  to  the  list  of  voters  tak 
en  from  the  Reno  directory.   Mrs.  Malloy,  a  friend  of  Mrs. 
Eichelberger *s,  has  taken  charge  of  the  circularization  of 
Reno  and  other  workers  who  drop  in  are  circularizing  Clarke 
county  witho  the  rainbow  fliers,  booklets  and  national  leaf 
lets.   I  picked  Clarke  County  out  of  the  list  of  counties 
you  gave  me  because  of  the  lack  of  suffrage  activity  there. 
I  am  taking  care  that  all  the  literature  we  send  out  is 
stamped.   If  you  will  allow  an  expression  of  my  own  humble 
opinion,  I  would  say  not  to  order  any  more  of  the  Taylor 
speech,  but  rather  procure  some  excellent  literature  that 
would  be  an  answer  to  the  speech  recently  sent  out  by  the 

Society  under  the  frank  of  Representative  Heflin.   I 

notice  the 

Would  it 

wise,  therefore,  to  circularize  the  entire  state  as 
soon  as  possible  with  a  statement  of  the  results  of  equal 
suffrage  in  California  that  would  be  a  direct  refutation  of 
M..  JA-.B  M.  L.ONA.O.  V«.,N,A  the  Anti  speech,  wh i ch  is,  I  believe,  almost  entirely  pure 

misrepresentation  of  the  actual  facts?   I  take  the  liberty 
to  delay  the  order  for  the  Taylor  speech  until  I  have  fur 
ther  instructions  in  the  light  of  this  new  development. 


LYON    COUNTY 

MB.    C.   C.    BBAUN.    OAYYCM 
MOB     J.    I.    WlkMN.    YMIIMTON 

MINBBAL  COUNTY 

MB     KIMSNC    UI.UTT.    MAWTMOBN* 

NYI   COUNTY 

MNATOB    KIT    P1TTNAM, 

OBMCBT    COUNTY 

•  TATl     SCH       «UPT.   t.   «. 

Juoai    (.    •     PABBIIMTOM.    GABOON 

JUM«  P.  H.  MOB.BOBB.  OABBO-  have  sent  you  a  copy  of  this  speech.   You  will 
,  T.  L.  oo.,..  ""••^jjross  attacks  in  it  upon  the  California  women. 

oAiLcLot  be  wise,  therefore,  to  circularize  the  entire 

•TOBCV  COUNTY 


CO«*«II*«*MAN  •-  I. 

U.UT  -BO*  <.,L.«T 


WA.HO.  COUNTY 


M.  c  OUIL.NO  .i»o 

M«      A.    OUANT    MILLM.     KINO 
HON.    H     V     MOMHOUCK.    K«»o 

•.NATO.  PMANCI.  o. 


MB.  «.o.  H.  TAYLOB.  B.M 

WMITI    PINI    COUNTY 

JUMI   BIN    W.    COLIMAN. 
HON.    H.    A     COMIN*.    «LT 


You  will  notice  from  t:  e  inclosuTe  that  the  Pittman 

appeared  in  our  column  in  the  Journal  this  morning. 
dined  w  i  th  the  relfords  yesterday,  and  Mr.  Belford  was 
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rery  outspoken  in  his  disapproval  of  paying  any  attention  to  Pittman. 
Needless  to  say,  I  altogether  disagreed  with  him  for  I  believe  that 
no  harm  can  possibly  result,  and  there  is  a  chance  of  doing  some  good. 
I  had  a  letter  from  Miss  Paul  this  morning  in  which  she  says  that 
Mrs.  Pittman  did  her  best  to  induce  the  Senator  to  vote  for  the  amend 
ment,  but  he  felt  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  women  of  Nev 
ada  in  refusing  to  give  it  his  support. 

I  have  talked  to  Vr.  Mabson  concerning  the  alteration  to  your 
cubby  hole,  and  while  he  cannot  do  the  work  this  week,  he  promises 
.  to  be  on  hand  next  Monday  morning  and  says  that  it  wall  take  only 
two  daysto  complete  the  work,  so  I  trust  it  will  be  ready  for  you 

when  you  return. 

c  a 

•H  p 

<-  £  >"  N     Miss  Henry  has  conceived  the  idea  that  it  would  be  better  to  sell 
'  w o  £  lemonade  at  tfce  the  Thomas  Cafe,  rather  than  at  the  park  fountain. 
3 -H  _^  j.1  Most  of  the  women  seem  to  agree  with  her,  and  she  is  therefore  trying 

*  £  £  '•'  to  obtain  Mrs.  Ryland's  consent  to  the  use  of  her  store.   Miss  Henry 

-  s»  *>  ^  has  charge  of  this  matter,  but  I  am  doing  some  occasional  prodding. 

r*  o  ..-* 

c  ^      I  had  already  seen  your  interview  in  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin 
[  i   c  but  thank  you  for  the  marked  copy  you  sent  me.   It  furnishes  me  mat- 
^  erial  for  our  bulletin,  which  I  aa  preparing  to-day. 

'  *  '••'-  i  .  r-> 
•*•'  ",  .- •  '•'•  • 

We  had  another  big  street  meeting  last  Saturday  night.   Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bidwell,  Miss  Mahan  and  I  sallied  forth  about  nine  o'clock,  and 
did  not  conclude  the  Meeting  until  11:20,  so  you  ean  guess  that  the 
people  were  interested,  and  asked  a  great  many  questions.   These 
street  meetings  convince  me  more  and  .more  that  we  are  going  to  vin 
next  November,  for  the  sympathy  of  the  crowd  is  so  evidently  in  favor 
of  suffrage.   I  believe  that  any  one  opposed  to  suflrage  would  bar* 
very  little  chance  to  receive  consideration  at  the  hands  of  these 
people  who  gather** 'on  the  street.   ire  had  Mrs.  Pelford's  car  for 
the  meeting. 

I  am  most  enthusiastic  about  the  arrangements  for  our  float  in 
the  fourth  of  July  parade.   There  Is  a  professional  decorator  in  town 
preparing  a  number  of  floats  for  other  organizations,  and  it  aeemed 
best  to  Mrs.  Belford  and  the  other  women  on  the  committee  to  engage 
him  to  do  our  work.   His  price  is  £30.00,  and  as  this  seemed  a  rea 
sonable  figure  the  contract  with  him  has  been  closed.   I  believe  Mrs. 
Belford  expects  the  vashoe  County  league  and  the  Reno  Society  to  di 
vide  the  expense.   There  is  a  chance  that  we  can  get  the  first  prize 
of  f75.0C,  which  will  allow  a  nice  little  margin  above  all  expense 
that  may  be  incurred.   According  to  present  plans  and  the  assurances 
of  the  decorator,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  fall  to  carry  off  the  prize. 

The  tea  at  Mrs.  o'C-oode's  last  week  was  rather  a  fizzle,  but  we 
obtained  several  newspaper  notices  about  it  so  that  it  was  entirely 
worth  while.   Mrs.  Do ten  expects  to  have  a  big  orowd  next  Thursday, 
and  the  Rev.  Harry  Sheldon  has  already  pre. paged  a  *hot"  spsech,  so  he 
assures  me.   He  is  going  to  "roast"  the  flCMA*,  and  particularly  the 
piece  oi  literature  that  they  have  sent  over  the  atate. 

We  have  put  aside  one  hundred  of  the  Austin  pamphlets  as  you 
directed,  and  Viss  Morrow  is  mailing  you  a  half  dozen  of  the  same 
pamphlets,  according  to  your  recent  request. 


/ 


Miss  Anne  Martir  -3- 

I  don't  think  that  T  will  have  an  opportunity  to  read  the 
state  papers  before  Wednesday,  but  as  soon  as  I  have  read  them 
I  will  send  the  notes  to  you. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  obtaining  some  money  for  our  work! 
With  best  wishes,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 
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MRS.    HANNAH  CLOTHIER  HULL 

CHAIRMAN  ANNIVIMARY  OIIIRVANCI 
MRS.    HAROLD  L.    ICKES 


HONORARY  INTERNATIONAL  PHIBIDKNT 
JANE  ADDAMS 

HONO.A.Y    INTERNATIONAL    •  ICMTAUT 

EMILY  GREENE  BALCH 


!•-'••:  .--,<...- '  ~\  is  for  reference  only. 

-  renro3uce  5  n  full  or  in  TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 
,ed  in  vritine  from     MAY  2NP-  193S 


NATIONAL    B«CH«TABY 

DOROTHY  DETZEK 

NATIONAL  CAMPAIGN    OI»«CTOH 

MABEL  VCRNON 

NATIONAL  OUBANIIATION  •ICDKTAIIT 
MILDRED  SCOTT  OLMBTED 


'.-'hs  P^rcrcft.  Library, 
'"rJifornia,  Berkeley, 


Dear  Anne, 


«IPT   -«.'.Hrv  I-T 
May  ;o,  19.35 


1  wish  that  I  could  talk  with  you  about  the  world 
wide  campaign,  which  we  are  now  considering.   1  enclose  copy  of 
the  cable  we  sent  to  the  International  Executive  in  London 
which  will  give  you  in  brief  form  my  idea  of  the  campaign  we 
should  conduct.   Considerable  enthusiasm  has  been  expressed  by 
members  of  the  International  Executive  at  its  london  meeting  in 
March  and  by  the  national  convention  in  Washington  last  week. 


1  need  your  advice  about  the  plan  of  campaign! 
there  any  possibility  of  your  comine  East? 


Is 


I  enclose  copy  of  the  mandate  which  was  drafted  by 
Lloyd  and  approved  by  the  International  Executive  and  the 
annual  meeting.   I  do  not  think  that  this  approval  means  that  we 
cannot  change  the-  wording.   I  aa  especially  anxious  that  the 
mandate  should  be  made  more  concrete  than  it  new  Is.   Certainly 
something  should  be  said  about  an  international  disarmament 
convention.   Won't  you  please  let  me  have  ycur  suggestions  as 
quickly  as  possible  on  the  wording  of  the  mandate.   It  is  most  ' 
important  that  it  be  just  as  good  as  we  can  possibly  make  it 
if  we  are  going  to  use  it  as  the  basis  of  a  world  campaign. 

We  should  have  at  least  $100,000  to  put  over  such  a 
campaign  and  of  course  the  greater  part  of  it  wculd  have  to  be 
raised  in  this  country.   Do  you  think  we  can  do  it? 

The  celebration  last  week  went  over  in  fine  shape. 
ifliss  Addarcs  was  splendid  in  every  way,  was  evidently  feeling 
quite  vigorous,  and  seemed  much  pleased  with  everything. 

1  am  going  home  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  principally 
to  be  free  from  all  details  of  the  national  office  and  to  put  my 
mind  on  the  plan  of  our  international  campaign.   1  am  not  at 
all  sure  how  much  I  want  to  undertake  in  connection  with  this 

carr.palpn. 

1  was  very  glad  to  see  Mrs.  Schaefer  of  our  Denver 
Branch  at  the  convention.  1  hope  she  brings  back  a  good  report 
of  all  our  doings. 


-2- 


is  for  reference  only, 
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1  hope  that  ycu  have  entirely  recovered  from 
your  recent  "slump".   Do  please  let  me  hear  from  ycu 
soon.   1  am  most  anxious  to  know  how  things  are  with  you 
now. 


/ 


• 


- 
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(Copy  of  letter  sent  to  eighteen  board  members  past  end  present  to 
who:n  I  sent  copies  of  ciy  of  letter  of  resignation  to  Mrs.  Hull  under 
date  of  June  30,  but  who  were  prevented  by  Urs.  Hull  from  receiving 

them.  A  copy  of  my  letter  of  resignation  is  also  enclosed). 

<  ,  •  • 

'   '  '   '   .  ,'    •  '   ,,:  ':      ?:  -v  .'  =   • 

T.,^  ^u-rial  is  for  reference  only- 

r  ,.'.'o'oa  to  reproduce  in  full  or  in  2070  Colorado  Boulevard 

,"„*  rv,r*."te  obtained  in  writing  from  Denver,  Colorado 

V-'  !  •,  --  The  Bancroft  Library,  July  igf  1936 

uliivc:-r.:t/cf  California,  Berkeley,.  ^ 


1 


The  original  copy  of  the  enclosed  letter  was  first  addressed 
to  you  care  of  tho  Women's  International  League,  532  17th  Street  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. ,  with  e  request  to  forward,  as  at  that  time  I  did 
not  have  your  hone  address. 

•• 

On  Mrs.  Hull's  instructions  jour  letter  and  seventeen  others 
similarly  addressed  to  other  members  of  the  board  past  end  present, 
were  not  forwarded,  nor  have  they  been  returned  to  me.   I  havb 
therefore  had  the  letter  re-copied  and  am  sending  it  directly  to  you, 
hoping  this  time  it  will  roach  you. 

I  ao  officially  informed  by  the  postoffice  department  that  Urs. 
Hull's  action  in  holding  up  end  in  effect  destroying  my  coacunication 
to  you,  as  the  letters  have  not  been  returned  to  me,  constitutes  an 
offense  against  postal  regulations.  More  important,  her  action  con 
stitutes  a  violation  of  one  of  tho  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Woiren's  International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  namely,  the  right 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  opinion,  and  th&  right  of  discussing  and 
communicating  that  opinion.   Mrs.  Hull's  action  in  attempting  to 
suppress  such  freedom  is  on  a  par  with  the  action  of  the  government 
during  the  war  in  preventing  delivery  of  mail  from  conscientious 
objectors  and  others  opposed  to  the  government's  viewpoint.   It  is 
moreover  the  act  of  a  petty  politician,  and  unworthy  of  the  president 
of  the  Women's  International  L3ague.  I  hope  you  will  protest  against  it. 

Until  pacifists  live  up  to  their  principles,  cr,n  they  help 
world  peace? 

• 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)   ANHH  MARTIN 

(Former  western  r3gional  director  and 
former  acting  state  chairman  for  Colorado) 


,,-••(,  Vtr-ovyi 

BcrVelcT* 
.aifornia,  - 


2070  Colorado  Boulevard 
Denver,  Colorado 


..:iO 
Dear  Member: 

I  regret  the  necessity  of  calling  attention  to  two  concrete  mis-state.nents 
of  fact  in  Mrs.  Hull's  letter  of  July  23  to  board  members  of  the  Women's  Interna 
tional  League,  concerning  my  letter  of  resignation  of.  June  30  and  my  subsequent, 
letter  of  July  16,  copies  of  which  I  hava  sent  you. 

1.  The  national  president,  as  a  reason  for  intercepting  eighteen  of  my 
letters  to  board  members  past  and  present,  addressed  care  of  the  national  office 
with  request  to  forward,  asserts  that  several  names  on  these  eighteen  envelopes 
were  "incorrect"  -  and  therefore  she  directed  that  the  letters  be  not  forwarded. 
This  is  not  a  mentally-honest  statement.  The  names  were  correct,  if  the  Women's 
International  League  reports  from  which  I  gathered  them  were  correct.   I  was  not 
inaccurate.  The  only  truth  in  Mrs.  Hull's  excuse  is  that  a  few  of  ray  addressees 
were  not  current  members  of  the  board.  May  I  ask  what  right  she  has  to  censor  my 
mailing  list, to  decide  on  my  list  of  correspondents?  Her  assumption  of  this 
right  is  as  grave  a  violation  of  the  principle  of  freedom  as  is  her  interception 
of  the  eighteen  letters,  letters  stating  that  my  reason  for  resigning  from  the 
League  was  the  weakness  of  its  leadership  no  less  than  the  incompetence  and  neg 
lect  of  the  executive  secretary.  Her  offense  in  intercepting  in  the  mails  com 
munication  of  fact  and  opinion  is  also  an  offense  against  postal  regulations,  I 
am  officially  informed. 

2.  Mrs.  Hull  states  also:   "Her  (Miss  Martin's)  letters  were  not  held  up. 
They  were  sent  on  their  way  as  soon  as  possible^1   I  leave  you  to  judge  the  truth 
of  this  assertion,  in  face  of  the  fact  of  interception  she  herself  admits  in  the 
same  letter.  How  long  can  the  Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom 
continue  to  exist  with  a  president  who  violates  the  principles  of  both  "peace"  and 
"freedom",  not  to  mention  truth  and  justice? 

In  this  series  of  three  letters  I  have  tried  to  be  honest  and  courageous 
for  the  good  of  the  cause,  on  the  basis  of  ray  own  e-perience  in  an  organization 
that  has  become  permeated  with  self-seeking,  hypocrisy  and  cowardice.  These 
letters  I  have  had  multigraphed  and  sent  at  ray  own  expense,  as  I  knew  I  could  not 
rely  on  Mrs.  Hull  to  communicate  them  to  board  members.  I  remember  her  suppression 
of  a  series  I  wrote  in  1933-34,  urging  the  appointment  of  a  competent  executive 
secretary  with  the  desire  and  ability  to  concentrate  on  building  up  the  state 
branches  -  a  series  that  more  than  one  board  member  asked  to  have  copied  and  sent 
to  all  board  members  -  but  lars.  Hull  refused  to  do  it. 

If  reorganization  of  the  national  board  and  the  national  office  should  be 
effected  partly  through  ray  effort,  I  shall  be  repaid.  If  reorganization  is  not 
speedily  effected  the  Women's  International  League  is  doomed  as  a  useful  agency. 
Even  now,  instead  of  occupying  its  former  position  of  independent  leadership  of 
the  peace  movement,  it  is  little  more  than  a  tail  to  the  very  feeble  and  flutter 
ing  kite  of  the  National  Peace  Conference,  the  Emergency  Peace  Council  and  the 
League  against  War  and  Fascism. 

Is  there  still  time  to  save  it  from  the  "leadership"  which  has  brought  it 

to  this  pass? 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  Anne  Martin 


(Former  acting  state  chairman  of  Colorado 
and  western  regional  director  1926-1931) 
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(COPY) 
WOUENS  INTERNATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  PEACE  AND  FREEDOM 

2070  Colorado  Boulevard 
Denver,  Colorado 

to  roprcclueo  In  full  or  in 

Mrs.  William  I.  Hull  ,.f;  Ovtflinnd  ln  v;HUnR  from 

Walnut  Lane  .,     ^Q  E,.nc«oft  LShreiT» 

Swarthmore,   Pennsylvania  :,/:  c,"J.if orr.iti,   Eorkeley. 

Dear  Mrs.  Hull: 

This  is  to  notify  you  that  I  have  resigned  as  acting  state  chairman 
of  the  Colorado  branch  of  the  Womens  International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  League.   I  do  so  because  I  find  it  a  waste  of  time  ani 
strength  longer  to  be  associated  with  an  organization  whose  national  board  is  so 
weak,  so  ignorant  of  what  constitutes  good  work  and  so  unappreciative  of  it. 

On  its  record,  the  board  has  sacrificed  its  most  disinterested, 
industrious  and  able  workers,  the  authors  of  its  most  brilliant  achievements, 
for  those  who  are  selfseeking  and  inefficient.  As  a  consequence  the  board  has 
no  definite,  clean-cut,  concrete  plan  of  education  and  political  action.  It  is 
a  disabled  ship  floundering  without  a  rudder. 

By  its  continued  employment  of  Miss  Detzer  as  executive  secretary  (in 
violation  of  a  promise  you  made  to  me  at  the  Milwaukee  convention  in  1934)  it 
has  undoubtedly  taken  a.  long  step  toward  wrecking  the  League.  On  the  record, 
her  work  is  centered  on  herself  and  her  personal  reputation  as  a  speaker.  The 
Womens  International  League  has  been  sacrificed  to  it.  Why  then  not  employ  her 
merely  as  a  speaker,  as  I  have  in  the  past  urged  by  letter  and  in  person  to  the 
national  board?  Her  branch  letters  and  reports  alone  reveal  her  unfitness  for 
the  position  of  executive  secretary.  They  reveal  little  grasp  and  no  interest 
in  the  problems  of  state,  national  and  Congressional  work.  The  board  by  its 
continued  employment  of  Miss  Detzer  as  executive  secretary  has  caused  the 
collapse  of  national  headquarters  as  a  competent  agency  to  advance  state  and 
national  work,  and  has  to  a  large  extent  nullified  the  efforts  of  those  who  have 
tried  to  build  up  new  branches.  This  was  my  experience  as  western  regional 
director  1926-1931  when  I  organized  what  we  have  of  western  branches,  notably 
California  and  Colorado,  and  committees  in  other  western  states.  Its  state 
branches  are  the  life  blood  of  the  Womens  International  League;  they  can  be 
developed  and  strengthened  only  by  giving  them  from  Washington  an  interesting 
and  vital  plan  of  work,  to  be  carried  out  with  mutual  intelligence  and  zest. 

This  lack  of  plan  and  of  leadership  on  the  part  of  the  national  board 
and  the  executive  secretary  has  discouraged  organization-extension  and  growth. 
With  my  resignation  there  is  now  no  state  branch  of  the  Women  International 
League  in  Colorado,  and  I  ask  that  Colorado  be  struck  off  the  list  of  organized 
states.  The  most  effective  workers  of  the  former  branch  have  joined  the  Colorado 
Coramitteo  of  the  Peoples  Mandate  to  Governments  to  End  War. 

Only  a  similarly  sound  and  inspiring  plan  of  national  and  international 
work  developed  by  the  board  and  carried  out  by  a  competent  executive  secretary 
can  prevent  the  further  deterioration  of  the  Womens  International  League  as  an 
influential  force  for  world  peace. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)   ANNE  MARTIN 
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aotiwilioi 


Caapaign  »g*ln«t 
United  itato* 
laooriallaa 


•or*  for  withdrawal  of  tail**  8tat«« 
marl no »  fr«§  liMrmfna  and  f 


•ork  with  LM«U«  of 

and  with  Slat*  D^iTtaaat  to  h«l> 
««t  further  AawriwMi  fiaaaalal 
d»«lnatii>«  ia  LlWrla.     la  appr»«latl«Q 
•f  tali  wort  tha  §Td«r  «f  Afrloao 
R*d»«ption  was  pr«««atad  to  th«  •  I  L 
by  the  I>ib«riu 


,\'J 


•orfc  to  coovro  fair  flay  for  Cut*  frov 
Onitod  Statos  —  laatitato  oa  Oabaa- 
aaorieao  affaire  iaahiafton,  19M| 
froavoat  rlaitt  to  lavaaa  tor  aoafcora  of 
•  I  L  Coaaiittoo  on  Cnaaa-aMrioaa  ftola- 
tlona  to  iavoatlgato  ooaditioaai  oiaoo 
1920  aotlTO  oaapaifB  for  abrogation  of 
Platt  aaoadaoat. 


•or*  to  sooaro  roaoral  of  laral  Qovora* 
it  fro*  firfia  1 viands. 


Caapalgn 


•ork  for  oatraooo  of  Oaltod  Statoo  into 
world  Coarti 

Afaiatt  lavior-twjoot  Tariff  Bin,  19S1, 
for  bill  forbidding  oxtoa*ioa  of  loaai 

aad  orodita  to  aatioaa  oagagod  in 

araod  confllctj 
For  bill  forbidding  oxaortatioa  of  arat 

to  nation*  at  war,  Ittfti 
ffor  amo  Babargo  Bill,  195? i 
For  Coatigaa-tagnor  aatilTaohing  §ill| 
Agaiaat  Tin ton  iaval  Baildiac  Bill,  19B4f 
Por  Oriffia  Bill,  M«  ••Day  Bill,  frorid- 

iag  that  ao  Borooa  afaall  bo  doniod 

eitisoaahlp  booanso  of  philosophical 

or  roligtoat  viowa  on  war. 


(fork  for  Bjro  Roaolatloa  i§  iaoladod 
oador  "Caapalg n  for  Soaate  Manltloas 
larootigatioa.*) 
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DlsanMBOBt  Transcontinental  PMC*  Caravaa,  1931  — 

Caapalgn  foar  •oathi*   tour  Los   Angles   t®  fishing  ton  j 

aee  tings  190  altiaaf   raeelrod  ay  governors, 
aayersj   obtained  haadred   thousand   elf  natures 
to  International  Dlsantaaeat  Petition,    pre- 
aeatad  te  Prasldeat  then  takoa  to  Genera. 

forked   for  and   seoored   appolntaent  of  woman 
c  to  Dal  tad  States  dalafation  to  Genera  con 

** 


£"•  ?  foronaa. 

Paraaall  to  Onitad  States  delegation 

r 

j£ 


c 


tot  delof*1 
January,   19*t  ~  lass  aeetlng  ialaaoo  Th astro, 


«  -»«iiA«ifcw«|   Boas  aeetlng  aoaojt  flTO  thouaaod, 

?  ^  ;-'rc  tedlaoa   Square  Park,   lev  lorkl   Cerostoay   oa 

?  ®  -  ?  <o  S.   6*   President  Harding,    airplane  dwonstra- 

:  v  '•>  /?  tioa)   aatleo-wlde  broadoaat. 

"  -?  ^  s? 

Boot! Of*  throaglioot  eoaatry  day  IHsarmaaent 
Ccafereace  opeaed;  Rasolatleos  presented  at 
Kilt O  House. 


•Olaaraaaaat  SoTeys"  Tear  195?  —  Covofod 
100  cltlee  IB  86  aUtoaf   broufht  Dlaar«aa«at 
Petition  with  185,300   slgnaturas   to  Ihlte 
Hou««,   delefatlon  presented   by  Senator 
lay  Plttaaa,   Chat  rams  ForoigA  Relatlo«a 
Caamittoof   Dlaaraaaeat   Dinner,   Senator 
•tlliaa  2.  Borah  and  Or.   larlao  Shapley  of 
Harrard  Observatory ,   speaker sj  aatlon-alda 
broadcast. 

fifth  Amivorsttry  of  loUoff-Briand  Pact, 

Attfuat  £7,   19*5  —  sHaarMBMOt  «eetlnc« 
throocfeo*t  oofjntryf  aoaaofo  froai  Secretary 
Of  State   to  Vovon'a  latarmatioaal  League; 
aatlott-»ide  broadcaat  by  «r.  J.  ?ierraaont 
Moffat,   of  State  DeaartBont,  and  Cotwt 
da  Lo«aao,    repraaaatlaif  P>o»«h  aaibaeaador. 


Mass   see  tings  January,    1954,    opposing 
Tlaaott  AlU|  delef  atloas  froaj  ill  state 

branahes  %o  their  Co-igrees'seo  and 
Offiaaa. 


fift«  AnnlToraary  AatlfioaUosi 

Paet,   Jmnoary  15,   1084  —   speeches  1»  0.  •* 
Senate  for  Dlsar«a«enti   aatiott-vldo  broadcast 
by  Senator  •illiaa  fi.  King  of  Otah  and  Mr. 
J.    Fred   Essary. 


Campaign, 

Continued 


- 


Political 
Action 


to  reproduce  in  full  or  in 
3  o^tP.iiPd  in  wr:  Ling  from 
.-r,  The  B'incroft  Library, 
California,  Berkeley, 
1720 
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•orld  Oaad  »111   D*y,   Isy  18,   1974  —  lass 
nee ting  of  students  aad  yenng  faafla  far 
.      Complete  World  Dlaar*aaent,  iaffharaaa 
Square,    fashiogtonj    delegation  of  400 
White  3«ose,    reeelred  toy  Ira. 


•ort  at  ••tiooal  Mlltloftl 
Chlc*|«  —  M9fort*d  flanks 
c«neel»tlon  of  v*r  d«bt 
tariff*.   r*c«ffaltioa  of 
Rpsolatton» 


principal  parties   regarding   Disa 
war  debts,   tariff,   lassie. 


Bdueetlonal 
Work 


S^aadran'  tour  af  aatira  oaaatr? 

-  laTcv»art   19Z4  —  avganisad 
dalagatiaaa  ta  C^acraaalanal  aaodidataa  ta 
•zpratc   support  of  p+ae«  and  dlaaraaaaat 
•aaaaraai  orgad  caatiaaaoaa  af  lamitiana 
Inrattigatiani  taaarad  •xtaaglvt  nawtfaya' 
publicity  la  arary  atataf  fanad  Caagraa- 
aioaal  C^avittaaa  in  avavy  atata  ta  eon«aa» 
trata  an  Caafraasiaoal  action. 

Suppartod  candidacy  of  Mrs.  Caraliaa  O'Day, 
•atiortl  fie«*fraaidaat  af  foraS  Intar- 
aatioaal  Laa«a9  far  Caatraaaaan^aWLarga 
ID  lav  lorfc  Ctate  --  thlrlwiad  eaapaifn 
thravfto  atata,  opon-alr  •aatinca  ia  lav 
York   City  during  two  vaafca  before  tlaction. 
(•rt.  O'Day  aada  aatlavry  af  amr  a  pri»a 
ieRue  in  aar  cajipaifo,   daaonatrataci  that  a 
aald  atand  for  paaaa  vlaa  aapalar  avapart.) 

Rational  Caafaraaeaa  —  S«ith  Callaf  •,   198t| 
Tarstr  College,   Baartbaore  Collage, 
College,   19M. 


Organisation  of  traveling  Peaee  UL»rarlaat 

distribution  of  liter*  tore  i   devalapaant  af 
discussion  groups. 
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fork   for 
Minorities  Groups 


> 
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•etional  Conference  Chicago,  Jane,  1954  — 
to  consider  problevs  of  A»erlcan  »lnorlty 
groups  la  their  international  sotting  an4 
to  reoewtend  International  solutions; 
resolutions  adopted  sapporting  Inclusive 
treaty  Mfogoarding  all  •inofcltios. 
/oho  Collier,  ^uincy  fright,  J.  Wlllla» 
Tarry,  speakers. 


Campaign  for 
Senate 

Investigation 
of  lonltions 
Industries 


Resolution  calling  for  Investigation  by 
0.  8.  Senate  adopted  Annual  looting 
Washington,  lay,  195? . 

V  I  L  assisted  with  drafting  of  Senate 
Resolution  providing  for  Investigation, 
secured  consent  of  Senator  Gerald  F.  »ye 
of  lorth  Dakota  to  Introduce  Resolution 
in  Senate  February  £8,  1934. 

Mass  Meetings  Senator  lye  chief  speaker 
Washington,  lev  Zork,  Pittsburgh,  and 
other  cities;  letters,  resolutions,  tele 
grams  to  President  and  sjesibers  of  Senate; 
poll  of  Military  4f fairs  Cossiittee  of 
Senate  which  favorably  reported  Resolution; 
canvass  of  o^nata  after  Resolution  eas  on 
calendar. 

Whan  Resolution  passed,  careful  work  done 
in  selecting  Senators  to  serve  on  the 
Investigating  Coasiittee  and  IB  the  appoint- 

sent  of  tha  Chief  Investigator. 

Flying  Squadron  Campaign  throughoat  country 
ff9pt<mber  -  loreober,  1954  for  continuation 
of  Investigation. 


Th1 


>-••!. al  is  for  reference  only. 

i.o  reproduce  in  full  or  in 
.0  obtained  in  \vrlt  'np,  from 
1  :•,->,  The  Bancroft  Library, 
cf  California,  Berkeley, 
§4720 
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PEOPLE'S  MANDATE  COMMITTEE  265 

•  1  • 

• 

PEOPLE'S  JC  AND  ATE  TO  GOVERNMENTS  TO  END  WAR  (usually  known  as  PEOPLES  MA1OATE) 

I 

1.     Hlstorlonl  Introduction 

- 

i 

This  organisation  was  formed  under  this  name  in  1986  (t)  by  membert 
of  the  W.I.L.,  the  group  later  disassociating  Itself  from  the  W.I.L.  form 
ally. 

An  intensive  oamralGft  was  carried  on  for  slrnfltures  to  tho  Mandate 
potltiMon,  Its  purpose  "to  express  such  overwhelming  opposition  to  war 
that  ppvernments  will  not  dare  resort  to  It."     Two  million  signatures 
wore  secured  In  the  United  States  and  fifty  other  countries,  by  local  • 
groups  acting  under  the  supervision  of  an  International  committee,  * 

The  Mandate  petition  was  presented  to  officials  of  "principal  povern- 
mnts  of  the  world"  including  President  Roosevelt,  and  to  two  Pan-African 
conferences* 

| 

Durlnp;  this  period  of  activity,  tho  Executive  Committee  of  the  People1! 
Mandate  Committee  for  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the  Far  East  consisted  oft 

Honorary  Chairman,  Mrs.  Carrie  Chnpir/m  Catt 

Chairman,  Dr.  Mnry  E*  Woolley  i  : 

Chairman   (Kxeoutive  Committee),  Mrs.  Hannah  Clothier  Hull 

Vice  Chalrmeni  Miss  Grace  Abbott,  Proa.  Ellen  P.  Pendleton,  Mrs*  Dorothy    k> 

Canfield  Fisher,  Mian  Lillian  P.  Wild 
Secretary,  Mrs*  Raymond  Clipper 
Treasurer,  Mrs*  Gerard  Swope  A 

Asst*  Treasurer,  Mrs*  Huston  Thompson 
Campaign  Director,  Miss  Mabel  Vernon 
Alsoi  Dr.  Esther  Caukin  Drunauer,  Mrs*  Felix  M,  Warburg  and  Miss  Louise  Watson. 

The  group  became  active  again  about  1944*     Its  attention  sinoe  then  hat 
been  centered  on  relations  with  South  Amorloa,  although  with  the  opening  of 
the  Korean  conflict  (i960)  active  anti-war  pressure  work  has  been  resumed* 

Heading  the  "People  *s  Mandate  Committee  for   Inter -American  Peace  and 
Cooperation"  were  (in  1944 )i 

Honorary  Chairman,  Mrs*  Carrie  Chapman  Catt 

Chairman,  Dr.   Mary  E*  Woolley 

Chairman  for  Latin  faerioa,  Seffora  Ana  del  Pulgar  de  Burke 

Director,  Miss  Mabel  Vernon 

Vibe  Chairman*     Miss  Katherlne  Devereux  Blake,  Mrs*  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher, 

Mrs*  Burton  W.  Musser,  Mrs*  Gerard  Swope 
Seoretaryi  Mrs*  Raymond  Clapper 

Secretary  for  Latin  Amerioai  Senbrlta  Coneudo  Reyes  Calderon 
Treasurer i  Miss  Gertrude  L,  Crocker 

At  of  1960,  the  chairman  of  the  "People *t  Mandate  Committee"  wms  Miss 
Mabel  Vernon,  who  has  been  a  major  figure  In  the  group  since  its  formation* 


Further  material  can  be  found  la  W.I.L.,  0*8*  Beotloni  Mabel  Vernon  Collection 
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PEOPLES  MANDATB   (ContM.) 

* 

i 
Distribution  of  material  in  Syrnrthrcore  College  Peaoe  Oolleotion 

Box  1  -  Committee  lists,  policies*  history*  1955-1947 

*  Correspondence   (general),  1935*1948 

•  Correspondence  with  W.I»L,   (Hnnnih  Clothier  Hull*  Mabel  Vernon* 

Emily  0,  Balch*  etc,)*  193B-1937 

*  Reports   (of  campaign  progress*  plans)*  1955*1937 

•  Correspondence*  reports*  relating  to  campaign  work  with  labor 

groups*  1932*1938 

-  Releases*  form  letters*  1936*1936 

-  Releases  to  labor  groups*  1935*1936 

•  Releases  (general)*  1946*1960 

•  Press  and  radio  publicity*  1935*1950 

-  Literature*  1956*1947 

*  Current  material 


, 
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PEOPLE'S  MANDATE  TO  GOVERNMENTS  TO  END  WAR  (usually  VnowB  •«  PEOt»LF'S  MANDATE) 

(Ace.  No.  67.41  May  l*t  1967) 
form  Material  1038-  4ft 

• 

Praaa  Cltppinga   1935 

Clippings  from  Latin  A»«rlcan  Papers  1935-50 

"Plying  Caravan"  (Air  tour  of  Latin  Aswrloa  Urging  Ratification  of 

Bu«nos  Alras  P*aca  Tr»at«s)  Oct.  &  Nov.  1937 

Good  Will  Tour  of  Unttad  Statas  by  Dlstlngulsed  Latin  African 
Wo»«n  Oct.  «-  *?ov.  1930 


Press  Clippings  1935.49 
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Peoples  Mandate  Committee 

at  the 

Paris  Peace   Conference 


World    Statesmen    Support 
Declaration  of  Principles 
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"Democracy  has  made  it  possible  for 
men  and  women  to  control  events.  It 
will  be  owing  only  to  their  lethargy  if 
they  permit  themselves  now  to  be  con 
trolled  by  events.  They  possess  the  power 
to  shape  to  their  own  welfare  and  to  that 
of  generations  to  come  the  cataclysmic 
revolution  through  which  humanity  is 
passing." 

SUMNER  WELLES 

In  "Where  Are  We  Heading' 


TTops  for  a  better  world  was  inspired  during  the 
-*•  •*•  war  by  the  pledges  of  the  Allied  Nations  to 
support  fundamental  principles  in  making  the 
peace.  In  the  European  peace  treaties  now  being 
negotiated  by  the  Great  Powers,  provisions  appear 
which  have  no  relation  to  peace  principles.  They 
are  the  evident  results  of  ambition,  suspicion  and 
fear.  Such  provisions,  if  finally  accepted,  will  in 
evitably  produce  conflict  It  is  supremely  impor 
tant  that  the  countless  men  and  women  who 
demand  a  just  and  lasting  peace  call  upon  their 
leaders  now  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  principles  diey 
are  pledged  to  support.  For  this  purpose  the 
Peoples  Mandate  Committee  sent  representatives  to 
the  Paris  Peace  Conference.  Whenever  and  where- 
ever  statesmen  meet  to  deal  with  the  peace  settle 
ments,  the  Committee  will  present  the  demand  for 
adherence  to  the  basic  principles  of  peace.  It  is 
hoped  that  men  and  women  throughout  the  world 
will  press  this  same  demand. 

MABEL  VERNON 
Director 
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Declaration  of  Principles 

Adopted  by  Peoples  Mandate  Conference 

on  Peace  Settlements 
Washington,  March  22,  1946 

"VT7"E  call  upon  men  and  women  diroughout  the 
world  whose  lives  are  at  stake  to  demand  of  the 
Great  Powers  dictating  die  peace  treaties  diat  they  be 
based  on  justice. 

The  way  to  end  war  must  be  found  now. 

The  treaties  ending  the  World  War  must  lay  down 
terms  that  will  make  possible  die  maintenance  of  peace. 
Peoples  always  have,  and  always  will,  combat  intolerable 
conditions.  Neidier  armaments  nor  machinery  can  be 
created  strong  enough  to  maintain  an  unjust  peace. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  seek  the  support  of  the  peoples 
and  governments  of  the  Americas  for  die  following  prin 
ciples  which  are  indispensable  if  a  peaceful  world  is  to  be 
established: 

The  interests  of  the  people  affected,  not  the 
rivalry  of  governments  for  power,  must  be  the 
first  consideration  in  all  treaties  and  agreements 
made. 

The  treaties  must  promote  and  encourage  respect 
for  human  rights,  and  for  fundamental  freedom 
for  all,  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language 
or  religion,  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  the 
United  Nations. 


•*>; 
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Agreements  must  provide  that  all  people  shall 
be  free  to  choose  their  own  form  of  government 
and  enjoy  the  guarantee  of  a  universal  bill  of 
human  rights. 

The  treaties  must  provide  for  free  flow  of  in 
formation  between  nations  through  the  radio,  the 
press  and  books.  They  must  prohibit  restrictions 
upon  the  dissemination  of  news  and  of  scientific 
knowledge  including  atomic  energy  research  to  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  humanity. 

The  treaties  must  open  the  way  for  trade  ar 
rangements  whereby  each  country  can  fully  develop 
its  resources,  thus  gaining  the  means  to  sustain  itself 
and  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  its  people. 

The  people  must  be  fully  informed  of  all  treaties 
and  agreements  made  before  any  final  decision  is 
taken. 


We,  women  of  the  American  republics,  dedicate  our 
selves  to  bringing  all  the  moral  force  of  the  Americas  to 
bear  upon  the  Great  Powers  and  upon  all  Peace  Confer 
ences  in  support  of  treaties  based  upon  these  principles. 

This  Declaration  of  Principles  is  open  to  the  en 
dorsement  of  organizations  and  to  the  signatures  of 
men  and  women  throughout  the  Americas. 


I! 


• 


At  the  Paris  Peace  Conference 
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July  29-October  15, 1946 

The  Declaration  of  Principles,  adopted  by  the  Peoples 
Mandate  Conference  in  Washington  in  March  1946,  was 
the  result  of  four  years'  interchange  of  opinion  among 
American  women  regarding  die  peace  settlements  to  be 
made  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  Declaration  was  discussed  in  the  press  and  on  die 
radio,  was  endorsed  by  organizations  throughout  the 
western  hemisphere  and  was  approved  by  heads  of 
governments  of  many  of  the  republics. 

In  August  representatives  of  die  Mandate  Committee, 
Mrs.  Ana  del  Pulgar  Burke,  Chairman  for  Latin  America, 
Mrs.  Claude  Pepper  and  Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall, 
carried  the  Declaration  to  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris. 

While  the  Conference,  according  to  the  decision  of  die 
Big  Four,  could  only  make  recommendations  regarding 
the  treaties  with  Italy,  Finland,  Bulgaria,  Hungary  and 
Romania,  it  brought  together  the  leading  statesmen  of 
21  nations  to  discuss  the  terms  of  peace. 

The  Mandate  representatives  presented  the  Declaration 
to  the  chiefs  of  19  of  die  21  national  delegations  and  in 
personal  interviews  requested  these  leaders  to  work  for 
adherence  to  basic  principles  in  the  peace  treaties. 

When  die  Declaration  was  discussed  with  die  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  Three  Great  Powers, — Secretary  of  State 
Byrnes  of  die  United  States,  Foreign  Minister  Molotov 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Foreign  Secretary  Bevin  of 
Great  Britain — each  of  these  leaders  expressed  his  appre 
ciation  of  die  contribution  which  the  Mandate  Committee 
had  made  in  presenting  the  Declaration. 


The  outstanding  chief  of  one  delegation  pronounced 
the  Declaration  "the  best  document"  he  had  seen  at  the 
Conference  and  another  leader  stated  that  the  work  of 
the  Committee  at  Paris  had  "repaired  the  omission"  of 
women  representatives  on  the  national  delegations  to  the 
Peace  Conference. 

Many  heads  of  delegations  in  addition  to  discussing  the 
principles  in  personal  interviews  gave  the  Mandate  repre 
sentatives  written  statements  of  their  support  and  their 
appreciation  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  Committee 
to  secure  just  and  workable  peace  treaties. 

The  Declaration  of  Principles  was  presented  to  Sec 
retary  General  Fouques  Duparc,  who  made  it  an  official 
document  of  the  Conference  [doc.  C.  P.  (sec.)  N.  S.  117, 
annex  6].  It  was  thus  brought  to  the  attention  of  all 
members  of  delegations. 

Important  groups  of  French  women  acting  through 
their  Comite  de  Liaison  cooperated  in  the  work  for  the 
Principles  and  united  in  a  supporting  statement  when 
the  Declaration  was  presented  to  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  Conference. 

Mme.  Bidauk,  wife  of  the  President  of  France,  received 
the  Mandate  delegation  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay  and  joined 
with  other  influential  women  in  forming  a  Paris  com 
mittee  of  the  Peoples  Mandate.  Work  has  now  been 
resumed  with  European  women  for  the  first  time  since 
the  war  began. 
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World  Statesmen  Support 
Declaration  of  Principles 

Statements  from  the  heads  of  delegations  in  the  Paris 
Conference  show  clearly  their  recognition  of  the  im 
portance  of  public  opinion.  They  indicate  the  value 
of  constant  demand  by  the  people  for  adherence  to 
basic  principles  in  all  negotiations  for  peace. 

The  Declaration  of  Principles  of  the  Peoples  Mandate 
Committee  is  a  valuable  and  constructive  contribution  to 
the  problems  of  the  peace  settlements.  Your  emphasis 
on  justice  is  sound — the  mere  absence  of  war  is  not  suffi 
cient.  Justice  should  always  be  the  aim.  The  body  of 
your  proposal  contains  an  excellent  declaration  of  prin 
ciples  essential  to  a  just  peace.  I  am  especially  impressed 
wtih  your  emphasis  on  human  values.  People  some  times 
speak  of  nations  as  though  they  existed  apart  from  the 
human  families  making  them  up.  Your  emphasis,  too, 
on  individual  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
is  most  important.  Allow  me  to  congratulate  your  Com 
mittee  upon  the  important  and  practical  contribution  you 
have  made. 

HERBERT  VERE  EVATT 
foreign  Minister  of  Australia 

The  survival  of  civilization  depends  on  our  taking  posi 
tive  steps  to  establish  peace  on  sure  foundations.  In  demo 
cratic  countries  this  depends  on  an  informed  and  realistic 
public  opinion.  The  Declaration  of  Principles  is  a  good 
general  statement  of  the  "objects  of  peace  and  the  meth 
ods  by  which  peace  may.be  obtained. 

BROOKS  CLAXTON 
Acting  Chief  of  Canadian  Delegation 
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These  principles  embody  everything  that  the  over 
whelming  majority  of  the  world's  population  needs,  re 
quires  and  craves  for.  Consideration  of  the  different 
social  and  cultural  structures  among  individual  members 
of  the  United  Nations  should  not  prevent  us  from  unit 
ing  our  efforts  each  in  our  own  way  to  make  these  ideals 
into  a  reality. 

JAN  MASARYK 
Foreign  Minister  of  Czechoslovakia 

1  see  in  the  Declaration  of  Principles  adopted  by  the 
Peoples  Mandate  Committee  not  only  high  and  noble 
ideals  but  also  the  essence  of  practical  policies  which  gov 
ernments  should  and  can  undertake  to  write  into  inter 
national  agreements.  The  world  today  is  ready  for  and  in 
urgent  need  of  such  undertakings.  I  endorse  the  declara 
tion  with  the  belief  that  it  will  find  the  support  and  sym 
pathetic  understanding  of  all  the  peoples  of  Asia.  I  note 
especially  the  statement  that  "the  interests  of  the  people 
affected,  not  the  rivalry  of  governments  for  power,  must 
be  the  first  consideration  in  all  treaties  and  agreements 
made."  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  in  dealing  with  terri 
torial  and  colonial  problems  this  Conference  and  sub 
sequent  peace  conferences  dealing  with  Germany  and 
Japan  will  be  guided  by  such  a  principle.  Peace  is  durable 
only  if  it  is  just  to  the  small  as  well  as  the  big  powers,  to 
the  defeated  as  well  as  the  victors. 

WANG  SHIH-CHIEH 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  China 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  how  deeply  I  sympa 
thize  with  these  principles  and  with  the  views  which 
you  so  ably  expounded  to  me.  Although  the  Paris  Con 
ference  has  not  women  representatives  of  the  various 
countries  your  presence  has  repaired  that  omission. 

JAN  CHRISTIAN  SMUTS 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
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The  great  question  which  appears  to  me  to  be  pre 
sented  today  is  to  know  if  everyone  has  the  same  concep 
tion  of  justice  and  the  rights  of  man,  to  know  if  we  all 
think  the  same  thing  when  we  use  these  fine  words  and 
when  we  appeal  to  diese  noble  sentiments.  I  believe  that 
one  of  the  difficulties  with  which  we  are  confronted  is  the 
equivocal  language  that  we  use.  Is  not  the  real  problem 
today  to  make  the  peace  live  in  two  worlds  which  have 
not  the  same  conception  of  justice,  the  rights  of  man 
and  the  dignity  of  individuals. 

PAUL  HENRI  SPAAK 
Foreign  Minister  of  Belgium 

The  principles  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  are  sound 
and  constitute  an  object  worthy  to  be  pursued  by  indi 
viduals  and  nations.  Where  they  come  into  conflict  with 
strong  national  ambitions,  the  unfortunate  experience  of 
mankind  teaches  that  these  principles  yield  again  and 
again  to  the  force  of  lower  strivings.  Only  when  na 
tions  will  have  learned  to  govern  their  conduct  more 
generally  by  the  understanding  that  in  the  long  run  the 
immediate  and  selfish  aim  does  not  truly  represent  their 
best  interest,  the  lofty  purposes  your  Committee  pro 
claims  will  find  the  road  clear  for  their  materializatign. 

A.  W.  L.  TJARDA  VAN  STARKENBORGH 
Chief  of  the  Delegation  of  The  Netherlands 

The  Declaration  of  Principles  includes  all  the  ideals  on 
which  are  based  the  hopes  of  the  whole  world  for  a  just 
and  lasting  peace.  It  deserves  the  support  of  all  peace- 
loving  peoples  and  their  governments.  As  Chairman  of 
the  Greek  Delegation  to  the  Peace  Conference,  I  assure 
you  that  my  country  will  spare  no  effort  in  order  that  the 
principles  which  your  Committee  sponsors  should  be  em 
bodied  in  the  treaties  now  under  discussion. 

CONSTANTINE  TSALDARIS 

Prime  Minister  of  Greece 
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No  thought  produced  by  human  genius  has  a  chance 
of  dominating  the  world  if  it  does  not  gain  the  approval 
of  woman.  The  initiative  of  the  women  of  the  Americas 
brings  reassuring  promise  to  all  peoples  who  aspire  to 
peace  and  security. 

W.  RZYMOWSKI 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Poland 

I  am  in  full  agreement  with  the  ideas  and  ideals  ex 
pressed  in  the  Declaration  cf  Principles  of  the  Peoples 
Mandate  Committee,  but  I  have  no  illusions  as  to  the 
practical  possibility  of  seeing  diem  fully  embodied  in 
the  treaties  under  discussion  by  the  present  .Paris  Con 
ference.  We  must  hope  that  through  cooperation  over  a 
wide  range  of  practical  international  problems,  we  shall 
succeed  in  developing  the  habits  and  the  technique  of 
international  cooperation  and  in  those  fields  not  directly 
concerned  widi  die  problems  of  power  politics  small 
nations  have  an  essential  part  to  play.  If  we  have  suffi 
cient  patience  and  faitii  u>e  shall  in  the  years  to  come 
succeed  in  creating  an  international  atmosphere,  in  which 
it  will  be  possible  to  translate  into  practical  policies  the 
principles  for  which  your  organization  stands. 

HALVARD  M.  LANGE 

Chief  of  Norwegian  Delegation 

The  Declaration  of  Principles  was  welcome  not  only 
because  of  die  spirit  of  the  principles  themselves,  which 
we  must  all  hope  will  find  expression  in  the  final  peace 
treaties,  but  also  because  it  afforded  further  evidence  of 
the  valuable  work  being  done  by  your  organization  in 
informing  public  opinion  and  in  expressing  the  views  of 
the  large  number  of  people  in  the  western  hemisphere 
whom  it  represents.  I  assure  you  that  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  your  Declaration  will  receive  my  fullest 
support. 

H.  R.  L>.  MASON 
Acting  Chief  of  the  Delegation  of  New  Zealand 
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Peoples  Mandate  Committee 

Works  to  Create  and  Express  Public  Opinion 
Demanding  Way  Be  Found  to  Abolish  War 

Women  of  the  21  American  republics  have  worked 
together  for  more  than  a  decade  in  the  Peoples  Mandate 
Committee. 

The  work  is  carried  on  dorough  committees  in  all  die 
republics.  Intercontinental  broadcasts,  newspaper  pub 
licity,  pamphlet  material,  correspondence  are  constantly 
used  and  extensive  projects  conducted  throughout  die 
Americas  to  forward  the  purposes  of  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  was  formed  in  1935  to  secure  support 
in  the  Americas  for  the  "People  Mandate  to  End  War". 

This  petition  called  on  governments,  having  renounced 
war  in  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact,  to  use  existing  machinery 
for  peaceful  settlements  of  conflicts,  to  work  for  a  world 
disarmament  treaty  and  for  international  agreements 
founded  on  recognition  of  world  interdependence  to  end 
the  economic  anarchy  which  breeds  war.  The  Mandate 
was  circulated  in  50  countries  and  signed  by  millions  of 
men  and  women  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Afcer  the  war  began  in  Europe,  the  only  group  which 
could  go  on  with  work  for  the  Mandate  was  the  com 
mittee  in  the  Americas. 

During  the  war  this  committee  continued  its  efforts  to 
strengthen  die  inter-American  peace  system.  Maintaining 
that  the  influence  of  New  World  policy  could  be  of 
decisive  value  in  the  peace  settlements,  the  Committee 
advocated  consultation  among  the  American  republics 
on  peace  issues  and  worked  to  secure  united  American 
action  for  a  just  and  durable  peace.  It  constantly  urged 
that  plans  be  made  in  advance  by  the  Allied  nations  to 
prevent  suffering  and  chaos  when  the  war  ended. 
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Since  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Committee  has  urged  that 
the  peace  treaties  must  be  based  on  justice  and  must 
lay  down  terms  that  will  make  possible  the  maintenance 
of  peace. 

Principal  Activities 

Over  two  million  signatures  were  secured  in  the  Ameri 
can  republics  to  the  "Peoples  Mandate  to  End  War"  and 
presented  to  Pan  American  Conferences  in  Buenos  Aires 
and  Lima.  Mandate  delegations  flew  to  the  Conferences 
widi  die  petition,  were  given  official  recognition  and  the 
unprecedented  opportunity  to  address  die  Conferences. 

To  urge  ratification  of  die  Buenos  Aires  Treaties,  Man 
date  representatives  traveled  by  air  to  18  republics,  inter 
viewed  die  President  and  Foreign  Minister,  conferred 
widi  leaders  of  women's  organizations  and  addressed 
popular  mass  meetings  in  every  country.  When  ratifi 
cation  by  a  number  of  republics  followed,  die  help  given 
by  die  Committee  was  officially  recognized. 

To  advance  inter-American  understanding,  the  Man 
date  Committee  invited  a  group  of  Latin  American 
women  to  make  a  Good  Will  Tour  of  the  United  States. 
Conducted  by  Mandate  representatives,  they  traveled  from 
coast  to  coast,  spoke  before  student  assemblies  and  popu 
lar  meetings  in  forty  cities,  were  entertained  in  homes  and 
formed  lasting  friendships  widi  American  women. 

To  help  direct  Pan  American  influence  upon  world 
organization,  die  Mandate  Committee  sent  a  delegation 
to  die  Chapultepec  Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and 
Peace.  Resolutions  from  organizations  throughout  the 
hemisphere  were  presented  urging  that  the  Conference 
call  upon  the  United  Nations  meeting  in  San  Francisco 
to  emphasize  in  the  proposed  charter  obligatory  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes  and  to  include  in  the  charter  an 
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absolute  pledge  for  universal  progressive  reduction  of 
armaments. 

To  strengthen  organization  for  peace,  sixteen  Mandate 
representatives  from  North,  Central  and  South  America 
worked  in  the  United  Nations  Conference  in  San  Fran 
cisco.  The  Committee  urged  regional  arrangements 
permitting  free  development  of  the  Pan  American  system, 
obligatory  peaceful  settlement  and  universal  progressive 
disarmament,  and  worked  to  modify  the  veto  recom 
mending  that  unanimous  consent  of  the  Great  Powers 
be  required  for  amendment  of  the  Charter  for  ten  years 
and  after  that  period  amendment  should  be  possible  by  a 
two-thirds  vote. 

To  help  obtain  just  and  workable  peace  treaties,  the 
Mandate  Committee  held  the  Inter-American  Conference 
on  Peace  Settlements  in  Washington,  secured  endorse 
ment  of  the  "Declaration  of  Principles"  throughout  the 
Americas  and  sent  its  representatives  to  Paris  to  work  for 
these  principles  at  the  Peace  Conference. 


•*»: 


The  work  of  the  Peoples  Mandate  Committee  depends 
entirely  on  the  help  of  individuals.  Those  who  desire  to 
help  create  and  express  public  opinion  demanding  aboli 
tion  of  war  are  asked  to  make  use  of  the  opportunities 
offered  by  the  Committee  to  forward  this  purpose. 
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"illrr.l  Hotel  Room  238,  Biltmore  Hotel 
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Organizations  Securing  Signatures  to  the  Peoples  Mandate  to  Governments 

to  End  War: 

American  Association  of  University  Women 
American  Friends  Service  Committee 
•  *?*          American  Home: lakers'  Association 
•*"*'*?'££       American  League  against  War  and  Fascism 
£  IC  t%.  f  **       American  Unitarian  Association 
•  •'-<  •-  wo  j<       Catholic  Association  for  International  Peace 
c  •£  *'  ^  £        Church  Peace  Union 
"  «  £'  <.:  ^        Committee  on  Militarism  in  Education 
£  '  r  ';  ^        Council  of  Women  for  Home  Missions 

":  ;;  ^        Executive  Committee  on  the  Cause  and  Cure  of  War 
o  ""  V  ''•  o        Farmers'  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union  of  America 
*«  °  -i-   ^        Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
•M  ^  "'  ':-  'f'  ^       Foreign  Missions  Conference  of  North  America 

General  Missions  Board  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 

Inter-Auerican  Commission  of  Womon 

International  Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 

Women's  Clubs 

National  Association  of  College  Womon 
National  Association  of  Colored  Women 
National  Committee  on  Federal  Legislation  for  Birth 

Control 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Juniors 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
National  Council  for  prevention  of  War 
National  Federation  of  Settlements 
National  Federation  of  .Tenple  Sisterhoods 
National  Motion  Picture  League 
National  Student  Federation 

National  Women's  Conference  of  American  Ethical  Union 
Osteopathic  Women's  National  Association 
Socialist  Party  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Forest  Woodmen  Circle 

Women's  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
Women's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  pf  the  M.  E.  Church 
Women1 s  International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom 
Women's  Missionary  Council  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South 
World  Alliance  for  International  Friendship  through 

the  Churches  ' 

World  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
National  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
National  Council  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
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Labor   Organizations  securing  signatures  inclune: 

p^  to  £  *  Amalgamated  Association  of  --t  eet  Railway  il-.ployees 

j  S  '5  *  -5  American  I ^deration  of  Teachers 

g  *•  -^  ^ii  «>  American     lint  Glass  Workers'  Union 

•  ~  >•  ^  c  American  Newspaper  Guild 

o  a  -S  V  ca*  American  Radio  Telegraphists  Association 

**  £  *  «  q  American  Train  Dispatchers  Association 

o  "c  ?  n  £  Bakery  and  Confectionery  'Workers'   International  Union 

^  r   u-  ,-  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  .firemen  and  iinf^inemen 

i!J  ;°  •:  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen 

Brotherhood   of  Sleeping  Car  Porters 

Cigar  Makers'   International  Union  of  America 

Coepers'   International  Union  of  Horth  America 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  Workers  Union 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees '   International  Alliance 

International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp  Sulphite  1  Paper  iuill  Workers 

International  Glove   ..orkers  Union  of  j-;.. erica 

International  Jewelry  Workers'  Union 

International  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union 

International  Pocket-book  Workers'  Union 

International  Union  of  Elevator  Constructors 

International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and  C-melter  ..'orkers 

International  Union  of  Operating  Encineer£! 

Journeymen  Barbers'   International  Union 

National  Association  of  Brakemen  Porters 

National  federation  of  Architects,   Eivlnoers  a;id  Technicians 

National  Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks 

National  Women's  Trade  Union  League 

New  Yorjc,  Philadelphia,  Boston,   Cincinnati  Joint  Boards   of 
Amalgamated  Clothing  '..'orkers 

Radio  Workers  Union 

Sheep  Shearers'  Union  of  North  America 

United  Hatters  Cap  and  Millinery  Workers 

United  Leather  Workers  International  Union 

United  Line  Workers  of  America 

Workers  Alliance  of  America 

Nev;  Additions: 
Quarry  Workers  International  Union  of  North  America 
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We  are  finally  beginning  to  see 
beyond  the  feminine  stereotype 
that  has  blinded  us  for  so  long, 
and  to  discover  and  celebrate  the 
beautiful  diversity  of  women. 


THE 
FAMILY 

OF 
WOMAN,. 


These  photographs  are  the  first 
in  a  series  of  visual  essays  that 
will  explore  all  the  ages,  races, 
experiences,  and  expressions  that 
are  The  Family  of  Woman. 


ALICE  PAUL 


When  asked  why  she  became  so  interested  in  women's 
rights,  87-year-old  Alice  Paul  replies,  "The  question 
which  seems  more  natural  to  me  is  why  any  woman  is 
not  interested."  As  a  young  girl  she  attended  suffrage 
meetings  with  her  Quaker  family  in  Moorestown,  New 
Jersey,  and  gained  a  conviction  that  women's  equality 
"was  something  that  hadn't  been  tended  to  in  the 
world.  I  just  thought  it  was  something  that  had  to  be 
done.  I  didn't  really  know  there  would  be  any  opposi 
tion."  Her  ideas  on  equality  of  the  sexes  were  rein 
forced  at  Swarthmore,  a  Quaker  college,  from  which 
she  graduated  in  1905.  Continuing  her  studies  abroad, 
she  met  the  leading  women  in  the  British  movement. 
Her  suffrage  activities  caused  her  to  be  arrested  in 
England  and  Scotland.  On  one  occasion,  she  obtained 
a  release  only  by  going  on  a  hunger  strike. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  in  1910  with-a  repu 
tation  as  a  forceful  speaker  and  jailbird  preceding  her, 
Alice  Paul  was  asked  to  go  to  Washington,  D.C.,  for 
the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association, 
in  order  to  head  the  congressional  committee,  which 
was  lobbying  for  women's  suffrage. 

This  small  group,  desperately  in  need  of  publicity, 
soon  organized  one  of  history's  most  dramatic  demon 
strations.  When  Woodrow  Wilson  arrived  in  Washing 
ton  for  his  1913  inauguration,  he  was  expecting  his 
loyal  followers  to  greet  him  at  Union  Station.  But,  as 
Alice  Paul  recalls,  "They  were  all  over  on  Pennsyl 


vania  Avenue  watching  the  suffragists  march."  In  fact, 
the  suffragists  overshadowed  the  Wilson  Inaugural. 
When  crowds  could  not  be  contained  by  the  local  po 
lice,  the  Secretary  of  War  called  in  the  troops.  The  suf 
fragists  had  finally  captured  the  attention  of  the  nation. 

Despite  aroused  national  interest,  many  women  ac 
tive  in  the  suffragist  movement  were  trying  to  gain 
suffrage  for  women  on  a  state-by-state  basis.  Alice 
Paul  thought  that  only  through  working  concertedly 
for  a  federal  amendment  could  universal  suffrage  for 
women  in  the  United  States  become  reality.  From  the 
original  congressional  committee  she  organized  a  new 
group  in  1913:  the  Congressional  Union  for  Woman's 
Suffrage.  Dedicated  to  a  jederal  amendment,  the 
union  later  became  the  National  Woman's  Party. 

At  one  point  in  her  crusade,  Alice  Paul  was  jailed 
for  obstructing  traffic.  First  placed  in  solitary  confine 
ment,  then  allowed  to  mingle  with  other  imprisoned 
suffragists,  she  once  again  went  on  a  hunger  strike 
along  with  other  women.  After  a  visit  from  a  psychia 
trist  who  was  sent  to  question  Ms.  Paul,  she  was  com 
mitted  to  a  psychopathic  ward.  It  took  the  counsel  for 
the  National  Woman's  Party  a  week  to  obtain  her  re 
lease,  and  her  sentence  was  then  suspended. 

When  ratification  of  the  suffrage  amendment  finally 
came  in  1920,  Alice  Paul  turned  her  energies  to 
achieving  complete  equality  for  women.  At  the  1923 
celebration  of  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  first  Wom 
an's  Rights  Convention  (Seneca  Falls),  she  proposed 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  In  1938  she  founded 
the  World  Women's  Party  for  Equal  Rights,  which 
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later  sent  delegates  to  the  convention  drafting  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  They  successfully  pressured 
for  an  equal  rights  pledge  in  the  charter. 

Alice  Paul,  now  living  in  Connecticut,  still  continues 
her  50-year  struggle  to  win  passage  of  the  ERA.  Al 
ready  optimistically  looking  ahead,  Alice  Paul  urges: 
"If  women  work  together,  we  can  try  to  be  an  effective 
group  to  make  the  principle  of  equal  rights  worldwide. 
If  we  can  do  this  we  will  change  history." 

BURNITA  SHELTON  MATTHEWS 

Burnita  Shelton  Matthews  was  among  those  who 
picketed  the  White  House  to  urge  President  Wilson's 
support  of  woman's  suffrage,  but  she  was  to  make  her 
greatest  contribution  to  the  woman's  cause  later,  after 
the  right  to  vote  had  already  been  won. 

As  a  lawyer  who  became  the  first  woman  judge  ap 
pointed  to  a  U.S.  District  Court,  she  worked  tirelessly 
for  women's  equal  status  before  the  law.  As  Chief  of 
the  Legal  Research  Department  of  the  National  Wom 
an's  Party,  she  also  studied  discriminatory  state  laws 
and  drafted  corrective  legislation  for  submission  to 
state  legislatures  by  Woman's  Party  members.  Above 
all,  she  drafted — together  with  Alice  Paul — the  initial 
Equal  Rights  Amendment.  At  the  75th  anniversary  of 
the  Seneca  Falls  Conference  in  1923;  she  saw  this 
amendment  officially  endorsed  by  the  National  Wom 
an's  Party.  (continued  on  next  page) 
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During  the  years  between  1921  and  1949,  Burnita 
Matthews  campaigned  vigorously  for  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment — making  speeches,  writing  articles,  and 
serving  as  principal  spokesperson  for  the  ERA  before 
congressional  committees. 

After  Harry  Truman  appointed  her  to  a  federal 
judgeship  in  1949,  she  adhered  to  legal  ethics  and 
stopped  campaigning  for  changes  in  statutes  that 
might  ultimately  come  before  her  on  the  bench.  This 
did  not  mean,  however,  that  she  had  abandoned  the 
fight  for  woman's  equality.  Judge  Matthews  made  a 
point  of  choosing  women  to  serve  as  her  law  clerks,  an 
opportunity  largely  denied  them  by  male  judges.  And 
wherever  she  sat  as  a  judge,  the  rights  of  women  were 
never  taken  lightly. 

A  native  of  Mississippi,  Burnita  Matthews's  politi 
cal  philosophy  was  homegrown.  "Many  people  don't 
know  that  Mississippi  was  the  first  state,"  she  says 
proudly,  "to  pass  a  law  allowing  married  women  to 
own  property  in  their  own  right." 

At  78,  she  is  hopeful  that  the  Equal  Rights  Amend 
ment  which  she  helped  draft  a  half  century  ago,  will 
finally  become  reality. 

MABEL  VERNON 

Propped   against  a  pillow  in  her  Washington  apart 
ment,  89-year-old  Mabel  Vernon  tells  enthusiastically 


of  her  days  in  the  Woman's  Suffrage  Movement.  Soon 
after  Alice  Paul  started  to  organize  American  women 
for  the  passage  of  the  suffrage  amendment,  Mabel 
Vernon  was  signed  on  to  travel  across  the  country  to 
organize,  make  speeches,  raise  funds,  and  get  signa 
tures  on  petitions  to  present  to  Congress. 

As  one  of  the  demonstrators  at  the  White  House  to 
urge  President  Wilson  to  support  woman's  suffrage, 
she  was  among  the  first  suffragists  arrested  in  the 
United  States.  She  spent  three  days  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  jail,  but  remembers  being  well  treated,  "be 
cause  we  were  the  first  group  to  be  arrested."  (Others 
went  on  hunger  strikes  in  protest,  and  then  were 
harshly  treated,  subjected  to  cruel  forced-feedings.) 
"Although  suffrage  was  quite  generally  accepted  by 
educated  and  thoughtful  women,"  she  remembers 
now,  "my  own  family  didn't  understand  it  when  I  was 
arrested.  My  mother  came  to  Washington  right  away 
to  see  if  there  was  anything  she  could  do  for  me  in  jail." 

The  arrest  added  fuel  to  Mabel  Vernon's  speeches. 
Though  her  audiences  were  supportive,  there  was  an 
occasional  frightening  incident.  During  a  street-corner 
speech  in  Reno,  Nevada,  for  instance,  a  woman  tried 
to  incite  the  crowd.  "I  think,"  she  recalls,  "the  woman 
was  demented."  The  police  chief,  fearing  danger, 
urged  her  to  stop  the  speech.  Shaken  but  undaunted, 
she  continued  talking  until  she  had  calmed  the  crowd 
and  the  people  dispersed  peacefully.  (continued) 
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On  another  occasion,  she  and  four  other  women  cre 
ated  a  furor  in  Congress.  Getting  in  line  early  on  the 
day  President  Wilson  was  to  deliver  his  State  of  the 
Union  message,  they  managed  to  obtain  front-row 
seats  in  the  gallery.  At  an  appropriate  moment  in  his 
address,  the  five  women  let  fall  a  banner — which  Ma 
bel  Vernon  carried  in  under  her  coat.  The  banner  said: 
MR.  PRESIDENT,  WHAT  WILL  YOU  DO  FOR  WOMAN'S  SUF 
FRAGE?  Congress  was  stunned.  A  guard  quickly  rushed 
up  and  pulled  down  the  banner.  "I  still  wish  the 
streamers  had  been  shorter.  Then  the  guard  couldn't 
have  reached  it,"  Ms.  Vernon  laments.  On  a  less  dra 
matic,  but  perhaps  more  important  occasion,  she  had 
a  personal  interview  with  President  Wilson  as  a 
spokeswoman  for  the  National  Woman's  Party. 

Even  after  the  hard-fought  passage  of  the  19th 
Amendment,  Mabel  Vernon  remained  with  the  Na 
tional  Woman's  Party  working  for  equal  rights  in 
other  spheres. In  1930,  she  joined  the  Women's  Inter 
national  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  and  became 
an  advocate  of  world  disarmament.  From  1935  to 
1955,  she  worked  for  a  group  called  the  People's  Man 
date  To  End  War. 

Still  committed  to  women's  rights,  she  says,  "I 
think  it  is  preposterous  to  have  any  delay  on  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment.  When  you  read  some  of  the 
things  people  are  saying — they're  so  afraid  of  con 
scription — you  feel  as  if  women  haven't  come  along 
as  far  as  they  should  have.  Imagine  any  group  of  peo 
ple  refusing  equality]" 

FLORENCE  LUSCOMB 

One  of  Florence  Luscomb's  earliest  memories  is  a 
woman's  suffrage  meeting  at  which  Susan  B.  An 
thony  spoke.  That  was  in  1892,  when  Florence  was  five 
years  old.  The  memory  sticks  because — along  with 
the  influence  of  the  mother  who  took  her  to  that  meet 
ing — it  kindled  her  interest  in  women's  rights. 

When  she  went  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  to  study  architecture  (Class  of  1909), 
Florence  Luscomb  devoted  her  spare  time  to  the  suf 
frage  movement — doing  office  work,  ushering  at  meet 
ings,  and  eventually  making  speeches  herself.  Her 
first  speech  was  at  an  open-air  suffrage  meeting  in 
Boston,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  She 
went  to  great  lengths  to  publicize  the  cause-^-once  con 
vincing  the  manager  of  a  small  traveling  circus  to  put 
a  "Votes  for  Women"  sign  on  his  elephant  as  it  went 
through  a  small  Massachusetts  town. 

Working  for  the  National  American  Woman's  Suf 
frage  Association,  she  campaigned  for  local  referen- 
dums  in  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Virginia  and  became  a 
veteran  of  innumerable  parades  and  whistle-stop 
tours. 

When  not  involved  in  suffrage  activities,  she  worked 
as  an  architect.  The  decline  in  construction  during 
World  War  I,  however,  led  her  to  look  elsewhere.  She 
joined  the  Boston  Equal  Suffrage  Association  as  As- 
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sistant  Executive  Secretary:  that  organization  even 
tually  became  part  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
and  Florence  Luscomb  was  never  to  return  to  archi 
tecture.  Later,  she  became  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and  Free 
dom.  She  also  ran  for  Congress  twice,  for  Boston  City 
Council  once,  and  for  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  Al 
though  she  did  not  win,  her  campaigns  were  platforms 
for  the  issues  of  feminism,  socialism,  and  the  peace 
movement. 

Since  her  "retirement"  in  the  1930s,  Ms.  Luscomb 
has  traveled  extensively.  Eleven  years  ago,  she  visited 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  as  a  tourist;  a  rare 
honor  since  gaining  entry  was  extremely  difficult  then. 
Her  experience  in  China  and  the  photos  she  took  there 
still  provide  lively  material  for  her  many  lectures. 

Ms.  Luscomb  has  never  married  and  has  no  living 
relatives.  She  presently  shares  a  spacious,  plant-filled 
apartment  in  suburban  Boston  with  three  young  wom 
en.  For  the  past  25  years,  she  has  enjoyed  being  in 
various  communes  with  young  people. 

When  Florence  Luscomb  meets  with  her  younger 
counterparts  now,  she  likes  to  give  them  a  historical 
perspective  of  the  Women's  Movement — but  she's 
hardly  one  to  live  in  the  past.  "Although  women  won 
the  right  to  vote,"  she  points  out,  "we  haven't  finished 
the  job  until  we  have  absolute  equality  and  are  full 
members  of  the  human  race." 

ALMA  LUTZ 

Alma  Lutz  went  to  her  first  suffrage  meeting  in  a  ceme 
tery:  As  a  student  at  Vassar,  whose  president  frowned 
upon  woman's  suffrage,  she  and  other  undergraduates 
had  to  hold  their  meetings  clandestinely.  After  Vassar, 
she  returned  to  her  native  North  Dakota  where  she 
took  up  the  struggle  openly.  "But,"  she  remembers, 
"my  neighbors  thought  I  was  peculiar." 

From  North  Dakota  she  moved  to  Boston,  where 
she  made  a  permanent  home  and  became  a  writer. 
She  is  best  known  as  the  biographer  of  Susan  B.  An 
thony,  but  she  also  wrote  vividly  of  many  women  in 
the  antislavery  movement,  as  well  as  of  Emma  Wil- 
lard,  a  pioneer  in  the  education  of  women.  She  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
and  to  the  magazine  of  the  National  Woman's  Party. 

Today,  she  thinks  that,  although  the  status  of  wom 
en  has  much  improved  since  they  gained  the  right  to 
vote,  much  still  needs  to  be  done.  "It  makes  me  so 
tired,"  she  says,  "that  women  haven't  shown  much 
interest  in  being  independent.  This  is  because  it's  a 
lot  easier  not  to  express  your  opinion — although  of 
course  some  women  are  very  vocal." 

Alma  Lutz  is  definitely  one  of  the  courageous  ones. 
At  83,  she  is  still  campaigning  for  ratification  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment. 


Judy  Gusovitz  ir  ajormer  "Lije"  magazine  reporter  who 
iff  now  doing  J ree-lance  writing  and  photography. 
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MEMORIAL  SERVICE  FOR  MABEL  VERNON 
November  16,  1975 


Fern  I  am  very  pleased  that  we  can  be  here  together  at  Davis  House 

Ingersoll:   to  share  our  thoughts  and  feelings  about  Mabel  Vernon,  because  it 
was  here  that  she  sometimes  entertained  friends  whom  she  wanted  to 
have  know  each  other,  when  there  were  too  many  for  her  little  apart 
ment. 

Unfortunately  Rebecca  Hourwich  Reyher,  who  had  hoped  to  be  with 
us,  was  not  able  to  come  from  New  York  because  she  looks  after  her 
paralyzed  sister  and  her  nurse  was  in  an  automobile  accident  on  Fri 
day.   She  would  have  been  just  the  right  opening  speaker  for  this 
memorial  because  she  worked  with  Mabel  Vernon  both  for  suffrage  and 
for  peace.   But  taking  Mrs.  Reyher 's  place  is  her  daughter,  Faith 
Reyher  Jackson,  who  is  the  headmistress  of  the  Academy  of  the  Wash 
ington  Ballet. 


Faith 

Jackson 

reading 

Rebecca 

Reyher  'a 

prepared 

talk: 


We  are  here  today  not  so  much  to  pay  tribute  to  our  dear  friend 
Mabel  Vernon  as  to  reminisce  about  her,  to  exchange  with  each  other 
our  cherished  memories. 

Mabel  was  my  oldest  and  dearest  friend  and  colleague.  It  is  hard 
for  me  to  think  of  a  world  without  her,  for  she  was  so  much  a  part  of 
my  ongoing  life. 

We  first  met  in  the  summer  of  191?  when  I  was  twenty  and  had  come 
to  the  old  Woman's  Party  Headquarters  on  Lafayette  Square  to  be  a 
fulltime  organizer. 

I  would  like  you  to  see  her  as  I  first  did.  She  was  email,  wiry, 
moved  swiftly.  You  were  first  aware  of  her  gentian  blue3  sparkling 
eyesj  gay  with  laughter,  and  her  halo  of  blonde  curls ...  certainly  not 
beautiful  in  the  conventional  sense,  her  nose  a  little  long,  her  mouth 
a  little  large,  but  her  radiant  vitality  left  that  impression.  What 
a_  wonderful  face,  you  thought. 

She  wanted  with  all  her  heart  to  help  pass  the  national  suffrage 
amendment,  and  her  whole  being  was  dedicated  to  that  end.  As  a 
brilliant  strategist,  and  a  perfectionist  who  overlooked  no  detail, 
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she  had  learned  how  to  best  project  herself. 

For  speaking  she  would  take  a  stance,  one  foot  forward,  body  and 
words  seemingly  fused  together,  her  head  and  hands  at  a  moving  angle, 
an  almost  animated,  modern  linear  sculpture. 

> 

To  emphasize  that,  her  hats  always  shot  up  on  one  side.  We  wore 
hats  in  those  days — and  twice  a  year,  spring  and  fall,  Florence  Bayard 
Hilles,  another  valiant  worker  from  Delaware,  whose  father  had  been  an 
ambassador  to  Britain,  and  whose  husband  was  a  lawyer  for  the  du  Fonts, 
sent  Mabel  to  her  fashionable  milliner  for  a  gift  hat.  Crowning  that 
stance  was  usually  perched  a  vivid  blue  concoction.  Always  there  was 
the  same  basic,  modest,  tailored  blue  suit,  with  a  white  tailored  shirt. 

I  once  asked  her  how  she  managed  to  always  look  so  crisp  and  fresh, 
since  she  was  busy  from  early  morning  to  late  at  night.  She  laughed 
and  said,  "Oh,  I  always  have  an  iron  with  me.  I  like  ironing.  It  helps 
me  iron  out  my  thoughts . " 

Along  with  Alice  Paul,  national  chairman  of  the  Woman's  Party,  Mabel 
kept  track  of  every  Senator  and  Congressman,  knew  where  to  build  bonfires 
under  them  in  their  home  districts:  a  strategy  that  cast  a  line  out  for 
every  possible  press  story  and  financial  support.  And  day  in  and  day 
out,  months  on  end,  she  pushed  herself  and  others  toward  the  goal  of  pass 
ing  that  amendment. 

Once  the  suffrage  amendment  was  passed,  Mabel  supported  Miss  Paul — 
they  had  been  at  Swarthmore  together  and  Mabel  was  the  only  one  at  Head 
quarters  to  call  her  by  her  first  name,  Alice — in  their  determination 
that  once  women  won  the  vote  they  must  concentrate  their  attention  on 
an  Equal  Rights  Amendment  to  remove  all  discrimination  based  on  sex. 
Ironically  that  amendment  Mabel  helped  draft  and  lobby  for  more  than 
half  a  century  ago  has  been  made  a  mockery  by  unscrupulous  or  deluded 
women  determined  to  defeat  it.  Mabel  never  worried.  She  was  convinced 
that  we  will  win. 

Mabel  transcended  the  techniques  of  her  immediate  projects.  Imbuing 
her  was  her  passionate  sense  of  justice,  a  simple  dream  of  a  better  world 
for  everybody  to  live  in. 

It  would  be  short  sighted  to  think  of  Mabel  primarily  as  a  feminist. 
She  was  a  great  humanitarian,  who  abhorred  war  and  its  devastation  and 
destruction.  She  was  motivated  by  her  love  of  people,  not  in  the  ab 
stract,  as  pillars  of  a  cause,  but  as  the  essential  fabric  of  life,  to 
which  her  myriad  of  friends  were  testimony. 

It  was  the  middle  thirties.  I  had  been  away  in  Africa  for  almost  a  ^ 
year,  and  I  had  come  back  to  a  temporary  apartment  that  had  a  huge  studio 
and  skylight.  Mabel  came  to  see  me,  and  I'll  never  forget  that  day. 

She  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  the  shaft  of  sun  beaming  in  on 
her,  a  tiny  little  figure  suffused  by  a  bright  light. 


As  her  words  poured  out  in  her  deep,  mellow  voice,  it  was  as  if  an 
inner  light  had  come  into  the  room. 

> 

"We  must  do  something  about  peace  in  this  world.  We  must  save  the 
world  from  the  wars  that  threaten  to  overwhelm  us"... her  words  rang 
out. 

I  was  deeply  moved,  but  I  thought  of  it  as  a  cry  of  agony ,  of 
desperation.  Within  the  year  Mabel  had  organized  the  People's  Mandate 
Committee  for  Inter-American  Peace  and  Cooperation,  had  gotten  Mary 
Woolley,  former  president  of  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  to  be  its  chairman, 
and  under  the  auspices  of  that  committee  collected  two  million  signa 
tures  for  a  peace  petition  presented  to  our  government  and  those  of 
Latin  America,  sent  a  group  of  Latin  American  women  leaders  pleading 
for  peace  across  the  United  States,  and  arranged  for  a  flying  caravan 
of  four  women,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  officially  recognized  and 
introduced  by  our  government,  to  fly  to  seventeen  Latin  American 
countries  to  urge  them  to  finish  signing  the  Buenos  Aires  treaties. 

Mabel 's  work  among  Latin  American  women — something  that  she  be 
lieved  enriched  her  own  life — will  be  spoken  of  by  others  today. 

Work  and  recreation  were  synonymous  for  Mabel.  At  the  end  of  the 
day  she  would  pore  over  her  Spanish  correspondence,  helped  by  volunteers 
from  the  Latin  American  community.  One  of  the  most  faithful  volunteers 
was  Consuelo  Reyes,  who  after  a  hard  day's  work  at  the  World  Health  Organ 
ization  would  come  to  Mabel's  office  to  translate  and  answer  the  Latin 
American  letters.  The  evenings  stretched  from  one  a  week  to  five,  six, 
and  often  seven,  after  which  at  ten  or  eleven  at  night  Mabel  and  Consuelo 
would  have  to  go  home  their  separate  ways  by  bus,  in  the  dark  and  often 
cold  night. 

At  some  point  Mabel  and  Consuelo  had  the  wisdom  to  decide  to  get 
joint  living  and  sleeping  quarters  to  repair  to  after  their  evening's 
work. 

Mabel 's  bed  in  the  apartment  at  the  Boston  House  looked  out  on  a 
thicket  of  tree  tops  and  greenery.  It  was  there  that  her  devoted 
friend  Consuelo  Reyes,  not  well  herself,  took  care  of  her  the  last 
months  of  her  life,  giving  to  her  the  love  and  devotion  Mabel  had 
lavished  on  so  many,  and  was  so  desperately  in  need  of  at  the  end  of 
her  own  life.  All  of  Mabel's  friends  feel  we  owe  deep,  heartfelt 
gratitude  to  Consuelo  for  her  loving  care  of  Mabel. 

Mabel  influenced  many  people.  Certainly  she  changed  the  whole 
course  of  my  life.  Her  clippings,  her  letters,  her  telephone  calls, 
her  gift  of  I.F.  Stone's  Weekly,  came  in  a  steady  stream,  and  they 
were  an  ever  present  reminder  to  me  that  somewhere  in  each  of  our 
lives  we  had  to  keep  a  steady,  if  occasionally  wavering,  flame  of 
idealism  burning. 

Unlike  so  many  older  people  and  activists,  Mabel  had  a  great 
respect  and  affection  for  the  younger  women  who  came  after  her  and 
beat  a  well  worn  path  toward  her.  Mabel  and  Consuelo  were  particularly 
fond  of  Fern  Ingersoll,  a  writer,  an  oral  historian,  who  originally  came 
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to  see  Mabel  to  help  her  with  the  transcript  of  her  personal  memories 
of  the  suffrage  and  peace  movements.  Fern  is  co-chairman  of  this  meet 
ing. 

Before  closing  I  want  to  emphasize  one  of  Mabel 's  primary  and  be 
loved  qualities,  loyalty.  There  were  sporadic  leadership  wars  tearing 
the  Woman's  Party  asunder,  as  there  seem  to  be  in  most  organizations. 
Mabel  never  participated  in  them.  I  never  heard  Mabel  say  one  bitter 
or  ugly  word  against  anyone.  She  just  turned  the  other  way. 

Much  of  the  feuding  within  the  Woman's  Party  was  directed  against 
Alice  Paul,  its  founder,  now  over  ninety 3  still  hopeful  of  the  passage 
of  the  equal  rights  amendment,  closely  following  the  progress  of  its 
ratification  from  her  nursing-home  quarters.  I  did  not  always  agree 
with  Miss  Paul  or  her  tactics,  but  I  agreed  with  Mabel  that  there  was 
no  other  person  who  had  devoted  or  would  devote  themselves  so  selfless- 
ly  and  entirely  for  the  work  of  the  party,  and  she  was  entitled  to  full 
support  as  its  leader. 

Primarily,  however,  Mabel's  life-long  struggle  for  women's  rights 
and  peace  was  due  to  her  overriding  faith  in  individual  freedom.  Mabel 
herself  was  a  liberated  woman  in  its  deepest  sense.  She  was  devoid  of 
any  pettiness  or  prejudice  or  personal  ambition.  Material  goods  meant 
absolutely  nothing  to  her.  Having  achieved  freedom  of  self  expression 
for  herself,  she  wanted  to  devote  her  life  to  helping  free  the  human 
spirit  in  everyone  everywhere. 


Fern          I  stopped  in  to  chat  with  Mabel  Vernon  one  Saturday  morning  at  the 
Ingersoll:  end  of  August — just  three  days  before  she  died.  As  soon  as  we  had 

greeted  each  other,  she  whispered,  for  her  voice  was  no  longer  strong, 
"What's  happening  in  Peru?"  I  read  her  the  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  about  the  government  upset.   "Who  wrote  that?"  she  asked  me.  And 
when  I  told  her,  she  asked  again,  "Where  was  it  written?" 

There  she  was,  in  the  little  bay-window  bed  above  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  trees — so  frail — yet  the  qualities  I  had  grown  to  admire  during 
the  months  of  working  with  her  on  her  memoirs  were  still  evident  that 
morning : 

Her  intense  and  continuing  interest  in  people  and  events. 

Her  desire  to  evaluate  what  she  heard  so  she  could  make  a 
a  sound  judgment  and  perhaps  comment. 

Her  ability  to  summon  up  energy  even  when  a  task  was  very 
difficult  or  she  was  almost  completely  spent. 

It  was  that  intense  interest  in  people  and  their  problems  that  led 
her  to  give  up  the  secure  but  limited  life  of  a  Latin  teacher  among 
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well-to-do  young  people  in  Wayne,  Pennsylvania,  and  respond  to  Alice 
Paul's  letter  inviting  her  to  come  to  Washington  in  191Z  to  organize 
for  suffrage. 

Her  desire  to  evaluate  the  stand  of  those  who  speak  with  authority 
led  her  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  question  President  Wilson  in  public 
for  his  hesitancy  to  support  woman  suffrage  while  he  spoke  of  the  need 
to  fight  for  the  right  of  se If -de termination  of  all  people. 

Many  years  later,  in  1952,  her  evaluative  reading  of  the  words  of 
Adlai  Stevenson  led  her  to  ask  him  why,  before  his  nomination,  he  had 
asserted  that  we  must  end  the  arms  race;  but,  since  his  nomination,  he 
had  made  only  two  references  to  disarmament. 

In  that  same  year,  after  reading  all  of  Eisenhower's  speeches,  she, 
with  others  in  a  delegation,  urged  the  general  to  speak  out  for  disarm 
ament. 

But  this  speaking  was  not  always  easy  and  natural  for  her — and 
here  we  find  that  third  quality:  the  ability  to  summon  up  energy  when 
a  task  was  very  difficult  or  she  was  almost  completely  worn  out. 

She  told  me  of  one  such  experience  back  in  1 91 3  when  she  had  just 
begun  to  speak  for  suffrage  on  street  corners.  She  had  invited  an 
excellent  speaker,  Frank  Stevens,  to  speak  with  her;  and  they  were  to 
hold  forth  from  an  open  car  loaned  by  Mrs.  Pierre  Du  Pont.  When  it 
came  time  to  stop  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Market  in  Wilmington, 
Mabel  Vernon  couldn't  get  up  nerve  to  speak,  so  she  told  the  driver: 

"Will  you  please,  Fred,  drive  around  the  block  once  more. " 
And  when  they  came  back,  she  felt  the  same  and  had  to  say, 
"Go  around  once  more,  please." 

And  as  they  were  going  around  the  block  for  the  third  time,  Frank 
Stevens  put  his  hand  on  Mabel  Vernon' s  shoulder  (she  loved  to  remember 
this)  and  said, 

"My  dear  child.  Let  a  friend  speak.  Don't  you  know  that  every 
gospel  has  been  preached  on  the  street  corner?1 

And  young  Mabel  Vernon  got  up  and  spoke.  Later  she  was  to  speak 
in  almost  every  state  in  the  union. 

There  were  other  times  when,  though  she  never  spoke  of  fatigue, 
her  schedule  must  have  made  it  very  difficult  to  push  on.  In  1915, 
when  she  did  all  the  advance  planning  for  Sara  Bard  Field  in  her  speak 
ing  tour  for  suffrage  from  the  West  Coast  to  the  East,  Mabel  had  to  move 
on  ahead  of  Sara's  touring  car,  by  train.  On  several  occasions  Mabel 
held  the  crowd  for  hours  when  Sara  had  car  trouble  and  was  late. 
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When  Mabel  Vernon  was  campaign  manager  for  Anne  Martin ,  who  was 
running  for  the  seat  of  U.S.  Senator  from  Nevada,  she  and  Anne  Martin 
went  to  every  little  town  in  the  state  in  a  touring  oar  driven  by  Dr. 
Margaret  Long,  a  medical  doctor  from  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  Both 
Mabel  and  Anne  spoke  at  each  stop,  day  after  day,  after  a  night's 
sleep  on  the  seats  of  that  car. 

So  I  really  shouldn  't  have  been  surprised  when,  on  the  many  days 
Mabel  and  I  worked  together  to  get  her  memories  accurately  transcribed, 
she  was  always  more  than  willing,  no  matter  how  she  felt,  to  do  just  a 
little  bit  more.  My  only  problem  was  to  lead  her  to  begin  to  consider 
her  own  past  activities  and  thoughts,  because  her  main  interests  were 
always  in  what  J  or  my_  family  were  doing,  or  what  was  going  on  currently 
in  the  wider  world. 


Fern  Now  I  would  like  to  introduce  Mrs.  Anita  Sandleman,  who  was  former- 

Ingersoll:   ly  executive  secretary  of  the  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women  and  is 

now  working  as  a  volunteer  for  the  Overseas  Education  fund. 


Anita         In  the  name  of  many  women  of  Latin  America,  who  participated  in  the 
Sandleman:  work  of  the  People's  Mandate  Committee  to  end  War,  I  would  like  to  ex 
press  deep  gratitude  for  the  work  for  Peace  to  which  Mabel  Vernon  so 
fervently  contributed. 

I  met  her  for  the  first  time  only  twelve  years  ago,  at  a  luncheon 
given  for  Latin  American  women  visitors  at  the  Pan  American  Union,  but 
I  knew  nothing  then  about  her  courageous  work  on  behalf  of  women's 
rights  and  disarmament. 

Our  conversation  centered  soon  on  world  peace,  world  order,  world 
government,  and  on  our  preoccupation  for  those  millions  and  millions 
of  human  beings  who  have  been  and  still  are  living  in  sub-human  condi 
tions  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

'In  1946,  travelling  through  the  war-ravaged  countries  of  Europe  on 
behalf  of  the  International  Union  of  Child  Welfare,  I  saw  the  plight  of 
the  victims  of  war,  especially  of  the  children.  Many  national  and  inter 
national  organizations  were  then  helping  to  bring  them  back  to  normal 
life.  But,  I  saw  also  the  awful  conditions  in  which  many  people  in 
Latin  American  countries  were  living,  in  shanty-towns,  favelas  or  villas 
miseria,  sometimes  established  at  the  very  edge  of  the  land  where  the 
garbage  of  the  city  was  burning  night  and  day.  Who  helps  them  to  lift 
them  up  from  the  sod? 
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Mabel  Vernon  and  I  agreed  very  soon,  at  that  luncheon  table 3  that 
only  through  work  for  peace,  through  disarmament  which  would  allow  for 
bill-ions  and  billions  to  be  saved,  through  close  cooperation  between 
individuals  and  nations,  would  it  be  possible  to  bring  about  in  a  not 
too  far  future,  better  living  conditions  and  a  happier  and  more  pro 
ductive  life  for  all  mankind. 

While  I  came  to  admire  Mabel  Vernon  very  much  for  all  she  did, 
what  impressed  me  most  was  her  gentleness,  the  kindness  with  which 
she  always  spoke  to  everyone,  her  keen  interest  in  people,  and  the 
understanding  she  showed  towards  those  friends  of  hers  who  at  a  cer 
tain  time — and  for  political  reasons — could  not  continue  working  with 
her  to  support  her  cause.  Notwithstanding  she  continued  to  be  their 
faithful  friend. 

The  People's  Mandate  Committee  to  end  War  was  established  in  1935 — 
as  you  know — with  Mabel  Vernon  as  Chairman.  When  the  plan  for  this 
Committee  was  presented  to  Jane  Addams — Nobel  Peace  Prize,  1931 — she 
approved  of  it  "as  a  democratic  process  and  a  means  for  the  expression 
of  public  opinion"  which  she  always  considered  of  prime  importance. 

Very  distinguished  people  from  nearly  all  over  the  world  were  re 
presented  in  the  People's  Mandate  Committee.  Many  outstanding  women 
from  Latin  America  embraced  the  cause  of  Peace  and  established  close 
working  relations  with  Mabel  Vernon.  I  would  like  to  mention  only  a 
few  whom  I  have  known  personally  and  whom  I  appreciate  very  much. 

In  Brazil  there  is  Bertha  Lutz,  of  Swiss  ancestry,  a  doctor  in 
Natural  Sciences.  At  the  invitation  of  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  she  at 
tended  the  First  Women's  Congress  in  Baltimore  in  1922.  After  return 
ing  to  her  country  she  worked  assiduously  for  women's  rights  in  Brazil. 
For  many  years  Bertha  Lutz  has  been  the  Delegate  of  Brazil  to  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  of  Women,  and  she  still  occupies  this  position. 

In  Costa  Rica,  Angela  Acufia  de_  Chacon  was  the  first  woman  to  enroll 
at  the  University  and  the  first  woman  to  earn  a  Doctor's  degree  in  Law. 
Dr.  Chacon  was  for  many  years  the  Delegate  of  Costa  Eica  to  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  of  Women.  She  was  the  first  woman  to  be  appointed 
Ambassador-Delegate  to  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  some  years  later  also  the  first  woman  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Human  Eights  Commission  of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

And  last  but  not  least,  Mabel  Vernon  was  a  good  friend  of  Gabriela 
Mistral,  well  known  Chilean  poet,  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature,  1945,  who 
"from  a  schoolteacher  in  a  small  Chilean  hilltown  came  to  reap  world 
homage  for  her  poetry"  and  her  great  concern  for  peace  and  social  justice. 

Among  Mabel's  correspondence  we  found  a  short  handwritten  letter  from 
Gabriela  Mistral,  dated  June  1941,  which  in  translation  reads  in  part  as 
follows: 
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"Great  and  dear  friend: You  surely  will  read  some 
where  my  speech  given  to  the  American  Women  in  Brazil. . . 
As  you  all  do,  so  do  I  also  wish  for  Peace  in  our  blessed 
Continent.  But  I  do  not  want  a_  false  peace ,  which  in 
cludes  the  acceptance  of  all  the  horrors  going  on  in 
Europe.  I  wish  peace  on  a  free  planet,  free  in  speech 
and  action,  and  free  in  Faith.  Let  us  have  this  peace, 
dear  friend,  and  let  us  achieve  it,  if  need  be,  through 
suffering.  Let  us  be  worthy  of  a  peace  through  which 
we  will  not  lose,  nor  diminish,  nor  surrender  our  spir 
itual  values. . . " 

A  very  worthwhile  initiative  grew  out  of  the  People  's  Mandate 
Committee  to  end  War:  The  creation  of  PALCO.  At  a  banquet  organ 
ized  in  1944  by  the  Committee,  where  more  than  800  guests  were 
present-among  them  a  great  number  of  Latin  American  Women-the  idea 
was  expressed,  that  these  valuable  contacts  should  not  end,  but 
continue  to  live  on  in  Washington,  D.C.  Thus  the  PANAMERICAN 
LIAISON  COMMITTEE  OF  WOMEN'S  ORGANIZATIONS  came  to  life,  Mabel 
Vernon  being  its  first  President.  Her  main  objective  for  PALCO 
was  "to  unite  women  from  North  America  and  Latin  America  in  thought 
and  in  action  for  PEACE. " 

Today  PALCO 's  main  objective  still  is  to  bring  about  closer 
friendships  and  understanding  between  women  of  this  Continent,  and 
it  does  it  mainly  through  cultural,  educational,  charitable,  scien 
tific  and  literary  projects  and  activities. 

The  past  is  prologue:  Mabel  Vernon' s  work  is  surely  a  great 
example.  May  it  bring  inspiration  to  many  young  people  who  are 
facing  today  a  world  which  seems  to  be  in  turmoil  and  distress, 
but  which  could  be  transformed  into  a  world  of  peace  through  faith, 
honesty,  cooperation,  and  good  will  toward  men. 


Fern  We  hope,  at  this  point,  that  any  of  you  who  have  memories  of 

Ingersoll:  Mabel  Vernon  that  you  would  like  to  share  with  the  rest  of  us  will 

do  so .   Several  people  have  already  indicated  that  they  have  such 

memories,  so  we'll  start  with  them. 

Nortna  E.  Boyd,  president  emeritus  of  the  Women's  International 
Religious  Fellowship,  has  a  few  words  to  say. 
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Norma  E.  You  can  understand  hew  thrilled  I  was  in  1940  when  a  person  of 

Boyd:  the  stature  of  Mabel  Vernon,  when  she  met  me,  said,,    "I  understand 

the  work  you're  trying  to  do.  Why  not  come  over  to  my  apartment, 
to  tea.  I  would  like  to  talk  it  over  with  you.  "  I  went  there  and 
I  was  thrilled.  She  taught  me  how  to  use  all  of  the  resources  at 
my  command  to  build  up  better  human  relations.  And*  so,  speaking 
for  the  Women's  International  Religious  Fellowship,  I  am  happy  to 
pay  tribute  to  Mabel  Vernon. 


Fern  Ruth  Gaige-Colby,   a  member  of  the  National  Woman's  Party,  will 

Ingersoll:      speak  of  Mabel  Vernon  as   she  knew  her. 


Ruth  Dear  Consuelo  and  dear  friends  of  our  beloved  Mabel.     We  are 

Gaige-  here,  of  course,   to  celebrate  her  life,  a  life  dedicated  to  the 

Colby:  cause  of  peace.     No  person  in  my  long  years  of  work  for  peace, 

which  have  been  nearly  six  decades  now,  has  had  so  completely 
the  concept  of  disarmament.     Her  opposition  to  weaponry  and  to 
war  was  irrevocable. 

We  met  first  through  the  Woman's  Party.     The  Woman's  Party, 
though  dedicated,  of  course,   to  the  cause  of  women  and  suffrage, 
and  the  rights  of  minorities,  was  nonetheless  deeply  interested 
in  peace.     Alice  Paul  was  a  great  woman  for  peace.     She  had,  as 
you  know,    in  mind  a  World  Woman  's  Party,  based  on  a  platform  of 
peace.     It  was  not  during  those  seven  years  when  Mabel  was  called 
by  Miss  Paul  to  come  to  the  headquarters  to  work  for  suffrage  that 
I  knew  her,   that  last  seven  years  of  the  seventy-five  years  women 
had  strived  to  secure  suffrage.     But  it  was  immediately  after  the 
suffrage  victory  we  met,  when  the  National  Woman  's  Party  was  under 
the  presidency  of  Sarah  Colvin  of  Minnesota.     Minnesota  was  my 
home  and  I  had  come  from  Minnesota  to  work  in  Washington.     Sarah 
Colvin  called  Mabel  Vernon  a  rebel,   a  rebel  at  heart,  and  she  loved 
her,   as  we  all  did,  as  everyone  did  who  ever  worked  with  Mabel. 

I  came   to  know  her  best  in  the  early  thirties  when  she  was 
gathering  petitions  for  the  great  disarmament  conference  in  Geneva. 
As  you  probably  remember,   the  women  of  the  United  States,   the  people 
of  the  United  States,  gathered  the  greatest  number  of  signatures  of 
any  people  in  the  world  except  the  Japanese.     It  was  a  terrible 
irony,   therefore,   that  only  a  decade  and  a  half  later  the  govern 
ment  of  the  United  States  dropped  the  atomic  bomb  on  the  people  of 
Japan,   the  aggressor  and  the  victim. 

Mabel  was  greatly  shaken  by   the  era  of  the  atomic  weapon.     The 
last  time  we  talked — and  there  were  many,  many  talks,   and  many 
meetings    (although  we  didn't  see  each  other  often,   it  was  always 
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Ruth       as  if  we  had  left  off  yesterday  when  we  met) — but  the  last  talk  I 
Gaige-     had  with  her  was  about  the  atomic  era  in  which  we  now  live,  how  we 
Colby:      live — all  of  us — under  the  shadow  of  the  mushroom  cloud,  and  how  we 
live  in  a  world  greatly  imperiled  by  radiation  and  the  terrible 
toxic  plutonium  that  is  already  causing  a  crisis  in  health  and  well 
being  on  our  planet.  But  we  said  to  each  other,  "There  must  be  time, 
and  we  will  win. "  And  she  said,  in  that  rich  and  beautiful  voice 
that  was  so  much  a  part  of  Mabel,  "Yes,  if  we  will  it,  life  will 
triumph. " 


Fern  Ricardo  Aued,  with  whom  Mabel  Vernon  always  loved  to  discuss 

Ingersoll:   politics,  even  when  they  disagreed,  will  tell  about  the  Mabel 
Vernon  he  knew. 


Ricardo        I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  remembering 
Aued:      Miss  Vernon.  I  go  back  many  years  when  I  had  the  privilege  to 
meet  Miss  Vernon  through  Miss  Reyes  when  I  was  living  at  the 
Boston  House.  I  always  remember  her  because  of  her  understand 
ing — a  very  deep  human  understanding,  I  should  say.  I  have  an 
accent  now,  but  at  that  time  it  was  even  worse.  Nevertheless, 
she  took  the  time  to  listen,  to  understand;  and  always  she  was 
very,  very  interested  in  finding  out  about  the  politics  in  Latin 
America,  in  my  case,  or  any  other  place  I  cared  to  talk  with  her 
about.  What  Mrs.  Ingersoll  mentioned  is  true:  we  used  to  discuss 
and  sometimes  we'd  agree,  sometimes  we  didn't,  but  there  always 
was  this  understanding. 

She  was  very,  very  interested,  not  only,  as  I  say,  in  politics, 
but  in  any  other  subject.  Also,  I  noticed  from  the  time  my  daughter 
was  born  Miss  Vernon  was  very  interested  all  through  her  life,  even 
to  the  last  few  moments  she  had,  always  remembering  my  daughter. 
And  I  noticed  Miss  Vernon' s  understanding  for  young  people — what 
they  thought  about,  what  they  believe  in,  etc.,  and  trying  to  guide 
them  in  their  way. 

So,  all  I  would  like  to  say  now  is  that  when  I  saw  her  pass 
away,  I  thought  how  at  that  moment  one  of  the  very  values  of 
humanity  was  passing  away.  And  I  would  like  to  say  that  by  being 
born  and  by  dedicating  her  life  to  important  endeavors  as  she  did, 
I  think  we  truly  can  say  that  she  enhanced  and  enriched  tremendously 
the  spiritual  values  of  humanity.  Thank  you. 


Fern  Nancy  Gager,  editor  of  the  Women ' s  Rights  A] 

Ingersoll:  thoughts  she'd  like  to  share. 


has  some 
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Nancy         Nearly  five  years  ago,  I  was  very  fortunate  to  meet  Mabel  Vernon 
Gager:      and  Consuelo  Reyes  when  I  was  a  part  of  the  National  Organization  for 
Women,  and  our  group,  then  in  Washington,  was  lobbying  for  the  passage 
of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  At  that  time  we  became  acquainted  with 
Alice  Paul  and  Mabel  Vernon  and  other  members  of  the  National  Woman's 
Party  in  that  struggle.  And  it  was  through  Mabel  and  through  Consuelo' s 
beautiful  slides  that  we  began  learning  the  details  of  our  own  lost 
history — in  a  way,  women's  "her-story,"  that  is  still  little  told, 
taught  in  schools,  or  written  in  history  books — of  the  Woman's  Party's 
great  struggle  and  of  Mabel's  key  role  in  that  struggle. 

Many  of  you  have  eloquently  spoken  of  her  personal  qualities  that 
you  remember,  and  these  are  also  the  qualities  that  I  remember  so  well: 
not  only  her  brilliant  intelligence  and  keen  interest  in  what  is  going 
on  today,  but  also  her  warmth,  her  compassion,  her  marvelous  sense  of 
humor,  her  tremendous  interest  in  people  personally.  My  two  young 
daughters  met  her  at  one  meeting,  and  she  never  failed  to  ask  about 
them. 

This  past  year,  I  was  privileged  to  be  part  of  a  project  by  WTOP 
to  document  that  last  suffrage  campaign  from  1913  to  1920,  and  with 
the  help  of  Consuelo,  I  was  able  to  interview  Mabel  Vernon;  the  film 
would  not  have  been  complete  without  her.  This  was  only  about  six 
months  ago;  of  course,  she  was  very  ill  and  very  weak.  But,  again, 
it  showed  her  tremendous  courage  that  she  summoned  the  strength  to 
remember  and  talk  about  so  many  important  moments  in  that  tremendous 
struggle  for  the  vote. 

This  film  has  not  been  shown  in  Washington  yet,  but  it  will  be,  I 
hope,  in  February,  and  it's  being  shown  across  the  country.  It  will 
also  be  made  available  to  schools  so  that  the  National  Woman's  Party 
and  Mabel  Vernon' s  key  part  in  this  tremendous  struggle  will  be  pre 
served  and  all  future  generations — the  present  generations  of  school 
children  and  future  generations — will  learn  what  my  generation  did 
not  learn,  and  that  was  what  it  really  took,  what  courage,  to  win  the 
vote  and  to  continue  the  struggle  for  rights  for  women,  which,  of 
course,  is  still  going  on. 

And  whenever  I  read  or  hear  the  last  public  words  of  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  "Failure  is  impossible, "  I  think  of  Mabel,  because  I  feel 
that  she  based  her  whole  life  upon  these  words  and  she  gave  inspira 
tion  to  all  of  us,  that  failure  is,  indeed,  impossible.   We  miss  her 
greatly,  but  we  will  never  forget  her. 


The  next  speaker  is  Cathleen  Schurr,  NOW  member,  [introduced  by 
Nancy  Gager]. 
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Cathleen       I  met  Mabel  Vernon  only  a  few  years  ago  when  I,  too,  had  come 
Schurr:     down  to  Washington  to  lobby  for  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment;  and 
when  I  heard  about  this  meeting  today,  I  tried  very  hard  to  get 
here.  I  am  here  because  of  how  much,  even  in  that  very  short  span 
of  time,  Mabel  Vernon  meant  to  me  and  to  all  of  us  who  are  carrying 
on  the  struggle  for  equal  rights  for  women. 

Someone  here  today  has  said  the  past  is  prologue,  and  I  think 
that  is  particularly  appropriate,  and  I  have  some  words  here  from 
Sylvia  Pankhurst,  which  I  feel  characterize  Mabel  Vernon' s  life. 
They  are  also  very  close  to  me  because  at  the  time  the  Pankhursts 
and  all  those  hundreds  of  thousands  of  women  were  struggling  bitter 
ly  in  England,  my  mother  was  among  them,  as  was  Mabel  Vernon,  of 
course,  in  this  country. 

1 

And  here  is  what  Sylvia  Pankhurst  wrote  at  the  end  of  a  book 
called  The  Suffragette  when  she  thought  the  struggle  for  the  vote 
was  coming  to  an  end.   (It  took  longer.):   "So,  the  gallant  struggle 
for  a  great  reform  draws  to  its  close.  Pull  of  stern  fighting  and 
bitter  hardship  as  it  has  been,  it  has  brought  much  to  the  women  of 
our  time:  a  courage,  a  self-reliance,  a  comradeship,  and  above  all 
a  spiritual  growth,  a  conscious  dwelling  in  company  with  the  ideal, 
which  has  tended  to  strip  the  littleness  from  life  and  to  give  to 
it  the  character  of  an  heroic  mission.  " 

Those  words,  "heroic  mission, "  describe  Mabel  Vernon. 


The  next  speaker  is  Carolyn  RoyallJust,  lawyer  with  the  Department 
of  Justice.  [ Sh«  introduced  herself.] 


Carolyn       I'd  like  to  express  my  appreciation  of  Mabel  Vernon.  We  shared  a 
Royall     keen  interest  in  Latin  America,  and  when  she  learned  of  my  association 
Just:     with  the  Inter-American  Bar  Association,  she  asked  me  to  come  to  her 
apartment,  I  remember  particularly,  before  going  to  Chile  in  1945. 
She  said,  "Now,  I'd  like  to  know  what  type  of  resolutions  this  group 
has.  Are  you  going  to  see  women  in  Chile  when  you  go  down  there?"  I 
told  her  about  stopping  in  Bogota  and  some  other  places  en  route,  and 
she  said,  "Well,  you  must  see  the  women  as  well  as  the  lawyers. "  She 
gave  me  letters  of  introduction  to  various  friends  in  various  countries 
in  South  America. 

And  then  thereafter,  when  I  was  the  reporter-general  of  the  associa 
tion  for  over  twenty-five  years,  before  going  down  and  after  I  returned, 
she'd  always  call  and  ask  me  the  results  of  the  meetings  and  what  was 
going  on  and  what  my  views  were. 


Carolyn 
Roy all 
Just: 


I  also  participated  in  the  PALCO  organization  that  Mrs.  Sandleman 
mentioned.  Before  PALCO  was  started3  Mabel  Vernon  used  to  bring  groups 
into  her  apartment  to  entertain  visitors  from  Latin  America,  I  remem 
ber,  in  the  early  forties  particularly,  and  it  was  through  her  efforts 
that  finally  we  were  able  to  establish  PALCO. 

Andj  so,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to  reminisce  with 
some  of  the  others  here  today  about  Mabel  Vernon.   Thank  you. 


Fern  I'd  like  to  read  a  few  paragraphs  from  a  letter  which  arrived  here 

Ingersoll:   a  few  days  ago  from  Hazel  Hunkins-Hallinan  who  worked  with  Mabel  Vernon 
for  suffrage.   It  was  Hazel  who  kept  the  watch  fires  burning  in  Lafay 
ette  Park.   She  now  lives  in  England. 

"On  my  former  visits  to  the  United  States,  the  routine  has  always 
been  the  same  —  arrive  at  National  Woman  's  Party  headquarters ,  drop 
suitcases,  find  a  telephone  to  talk  to  Mabel  and  arrange  a  meeting. 
After  our  initial  reunion,  she  would  gather  as  many  of  the  old  crowd 
around  her  as  she  could  and  we  would  talk  for  hours  about  the  intense, 
dramatic  moments  we  had  gone  through  together  from  the  summer  of  1916 
in  Colorado  Springs  onwards,  and  then,  as  if  there  had  been  no  large 
gaps  in  our  companionship,  we  would  start  to  re-arrange  the  world 
according  to  our  hopes. 

'tt  seemed  to  me  Mabel's  mind  never  crystalized  with  age.  Her 
memory  of  the  past  was-  vivid,  accurate,  and  good,  and  her  views  of 
the  present  were  comprehensive  and  alive.   In  these  days  when  so  many 
people  seem,  at  best,  merely  gold-plated,  Mabel  was  gold  all  the  way 
through,  pure  gold.  Every  act  and  thought  in  her  past  and  present 
were  true  to  her  personality.   We  who  loved  her  will  remember  her 
strength^  her  steadfastness,  and  her  consistency.  She  was  a  shining 
beacon  of  integrity  throughout  her  life  and  an  inspiration  to  all  of 
us  younger  ones  who  knew  and  loved  her.  She  was  not  all  that  much 
older  but  in  one's  youth  a  few  years  make  more  difference. 

"Alice  Paul  and  Lucy  Burns  and  Mabel  Vernon  —  a  trio  of  incompar 
able  leaders  —  and  to  have  known  and  learned  from  them  and  followed 
them  has  given  purpose  to  my  life  as  it  has  done  to  many  others. " 


Fern  We  have  some  excerpts  from  the  film  The  Emerging  Woman  in  which 

Ingersoll:   Miss  Vernon  appears,  and  we  have  a  short  taped  interview  with  her. 

Melanie  Maholick  made  both,  working  with  Elena  Ladd  on  the  film. 

The  film  excerpt  and  the  tape  concern  Mabel  Vernon 's  work  for 

suffrage. 
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Selections  from  1973  Interviews  with  Mabel   Vernon 
oonduoted  by  Melanie  Maholiak  and  Juanita  Weaver 


We  decided  that  we  would  have    "What  Will  You  Do  For  Woman 
Suffrage?"  put  on  a  banner  and  dropped  when  the  President  made 
a  speech  to  Congress  in  December  of  1916.     Mary  Gertrude  Fendall 
had  a  big  belt  pin.      We  used  to  use  them;   they  were  large,   sub 
stantial.     I  used  that  belt  pin  to  pin  the  banner  onto  my  skirt, 
very  firmly.     I  had  it  folded  just  right.      We  had  chosen  the 
gallery  directly  before  where   the  President  would  be  speaking, 
where  he  would  be  on  the  front  row.     The  doorkeeper  got  up  and 
let  me  sit  down,   and  Florence  always  says  it's  because  I  looked 
like  a  pregnant  woman  with  that  banner  pinned  on  me. 

I  chose  the  moment  in  his  speech  when  it  would  be  most  ef 
fective.     I  lifted  the  banner  up  and  spread  it  out  like  this 
and  the  women  took  hold  of  it.     Five  women,    two  on  each  side  of 
mey   and  lifted  it  up  and  dropped  it  according  to  the   length  of 
the  strings.      Well,   of  course,    there  was  a  rustle  all  through 
the  people  on  the  floor.     The  Congressmen  all  turned  around  and 
began  to  look.     But  the  President  remained  quite  unperturbed,   it 
seemed  to  me.      We  kept  holding  the  banner  very  firmly  until  sud 
denly  I  felt  it  snatched  out  of  my  hands.     It  was  then  that  I 
realized  our  strings  had  been  just  a  little  bit  too   long.     A 
couple  of  page  boys  climbed  on  the  shoulders  of  other  pages  and 
gave  it  a  pull  and  down  it  came.     Somebody  came  and  told  us  we 
had  to  leave. 

Of  course  it  was  written  up  in  the  newspapers.     Unprecedented 
thing  for  a  banner  to  be  dropped  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  front  of  the  President  while  he  's  speaking! 

The  war  came,   as  you  know,   in  1917.     I  can  remember  having  an 
interview  with  the  President  a  few  days  after  he  had  gone  before 
Congress  and  asked  for  a  Declaration  of  War.     I  had  been  in  the 
House  at  that  time,   and  it  was  a  very  solemn  moment.      When  we  came 
to  talk  to  the  President,  I  said,    "Mr.   President,  when  you  said 
in  your  speech  the  other  night  to  Congress,    'We  shall  fight     for 
those  things  we  hold  nearest  to  our  hearts,   for  the  right  of  those 
who  submit  to  authority  to  have  a  voice  in  their  own  government, ' 
you  exactly  expressed  the  feelings  of  the  women  of  this  country 
who  are  now  asking  you  to  help  them  get  the  suffrage."    And  I  know 
the  people  who  were  with  me  said  the  President  was  really  deeply 
affected  when  he  heard  his  own  words,  which  I  think  I  said  correct 
ly  and  eloquently.     And  he  made  the  same  reply  to  this  delegation 
that  he  had  made  before  -  that  he  always  thought  that  a  move  of  ^ 
this  kind  should  come  from  the  people  themselves,   instead  of  being 
handed  down  to  them  from  the  powers  above.     That  was  the  most  direct 
contact  I  ever  had  with  the  President. 
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There  was  a  little  organ  out  in  the  approach  to  the  tiers 
of  cells  and  one  evening  the  matron,,  who  was  a  perfectly  nice 
woman,  said  the  girls  might  gather  out  there  and  sing  if  they 
wanted  to.  One  of  them  called  in  to  us,  "Can  any  of  you  play 
the  organ?"  I  said  I  oould  play  a  few  hymns;  that  was  all  I 
knew.   We  went  out  there  and  asked  what  they  would  like  to  hear. 
Eveline  was  a  girl  who  had  been  confined  next  to  me,  not  one  of 
our  girls;  she  was  in  for  a  dope  offense  or  something  like  that. 
Eveline  said,  "Play  'God  Be  With  ^ou  Til  We  Meet  Again.  '"  I  did 
and  we  all  sang,  and  just  as  we  were  in  the  midst  of  this  song 
the  door  of  the  ward  opened  and  the  warden  came  in  with  a  re 
porter  from  the  San  Francisco  Examiner.   Well,  the  reporter  had 
a  wonderful  story  the  next  morning  of  how  the  suffragists  sing 
JGod  Be  With  You  Til  We  Meet  Again'  when  they  are  in  jail. 


Fern  We'll  close  now  with  a  tape  recording  of  Mabel  Vernon  read- 

Ingersoll:   ing  a  portion  from  "Highmeadow,"  written  and  recorded  by  Consuelo 
Reyes  in  1968,  for  their  own  memories.   This  was  written  after  the 
two  had  spent  several  weeks  at  Highmeadow,  the  summer  home  of  Alma 
Lutz,  a  biographer  of  great  women.   These  words  reflect  thoughts 
about  life  which  these  two  women,  Mabel  Vernon  and  Consuelo  Reyes, 
shared. 


In  the  incomparable  setting  of  Highmeadow  we  are  led  to  medita 
tion  on  the  splendor  of  nature  and  the  miracle  of  the  changes  occur- 
ing  around  us: 

At  dawn  on  a  beautiful  autumn  day,  nature  seems  still  asleep, 
covered  with  veils  of  mist.  Slowly  the  clouds  begin  to  rise  and 
fade  away  in  graceful  forms  like  fairies  dancing  in  the  vast  land 
scape. 

Free  from  the  premature  winter  dress  autumn  shows  its  radiant 
attire  of  color.  Nature  in  its  different  seasons  is  a  true  image 
of  our  course  of  life. 

This  splendid  autumn  day  has  brought  something  beautifully 
nostalgic.  It  has  spoken  of  the  period  of  harvest,  of  the  gather 
ing  of  the  crops. 

And  also  it  has  brought  a  remembrance  of  the  joyful  days  of 
spring  with  its  profusion  of  blossoms,  hopes  and  gaiety. 

During  this  vision  of  the  past  came  thoughts  also  of  the  en 
chanted  days  of  summer  when  the  sun  seems  to  move  more  slowly 
through  its  orbit  as  if  yielding  to  the  innate  desire  of  men  to 
live  longer. 
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On  this  marvelous  autwrtn  day  I  realize  how  nature  reveals  its 
invincible  power,  when  the  meadows  rise  splendidly  from  the  veils 
of  fog. 

Similar  to  this,  I  thought,  will  be  the  next  turmoil  of 
nature  when  winter  spreads  over  the  fields  its  blankets  of  snow. 

Today  the  atmosphere  is  sad  in  its  beauty.  Dew  drops  glitter 
like  stars  on  the  autumn  leaves. 

Faith  in  God  tells  us  that  something  divine  within  us  does 
not  perish  when  winter  comes,  nor  will  these  marvelous  woods  be 
destroyed. 

Spring  resurging  from  the  earth  tells  us  in  its  eloquent 
language  that  we  are  all  immortal  as  the  woods,  and  that  there 
is  always  life. 


PRESS  RELEASE 

To  Washington  Post,  Washington  Star,  and  the  New  York  Times 
for  release  Monday,  November  17. 

Co-chairmen  Mabel  Vernon  Memorial  Committee: 
Fern  Ingersoll 
Consuelo  Reyes 


A  memorial  was  held  for  Mabel  Vernon  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
November  16,  at  Davis  House,  1822  R.  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  Miss  Vernon  died  at  her  home  in  Boston  House  on  September  2, 
just  eight  days  before  her  ninety-second  birthday.  The  memorial 
was  attended  by  about  sixty  of  her  friends  from  all  over  the  world, 

The  reminiscences  of  Mrs.  Rebecca  Hourwich  Reyher  of  New  York 
City,  author  of  Zulu  Woman ,  who  worked  with  Miss  Vernon  in  1917 
in  the  campaign  of  the  National  Woman's  Party  for  the  suffrage 
amendment,  opened  the  memorial  meeting.   Faith  Reyher  Jackson, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Reyher,  read  her  mother's  message. 

"I  would  like  you  to  see  her  as  I  first  did.   She  was  small, 
wiry,  moved  swiftly.  You  were  first  aware  of  her  gentian  blue, 
sparkling  eyes,  gay  with  laughter,  certainly  not  a  beautiful  face 
in  the  conventional  sense,  but  her  radiant  vitality  left  an  im 
pression  of  beauty. 

She  wanted  with  all  her  heart  to  help  "pass  the  national  suf 
frage  amendment,  and  her  whole  being  was  dedicated  to  that  end. 
As  a  brilliant  strategist,  and  a  perfectionist  who  overlooked  no 
detail,  she  had  learned  how  best  to  project  herself.  For  speak 
ing  she  would  take  a  stance,  one  foot  forward,  body  and  words 
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seemingly  bound  together,  her  head  and  hands  at  a  moving  angle, 
an  almost  animated,  modern-line  sculpture." 

- 

Rebecca  Reyher  emphasized  that  it  would  be  short  sighted  to 
think  of  Mabel  Vernon  primarily  as  a  feminist,  for  she  was  a  great 
humanitarian.  Mrs.  Reyher  described  how  Mabel  Vernon  had,  after 
suffrage  was  won,  become  deeply  involved  in  efforts  for  peace. 
She  organized  the  People's  Mandate  Committee  for  Inter- American 
Peace  and  Cooperation  in  1935,  got  Mary  Woolley,  former  president 
of  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  as  its  chairman,  and  under  the  auspices 
of  that  committee,  collected  two  million  signatures  in  all  the 
American  republics  to  a  peace  petition  taken  by  a  delegation  to 
the  Buenos  Aires  conference  in  1936,  formed  a  commission  of  four 
women  (of  which  Mrs.  Reyher  was  one)  to  go  to  seventeen  Latin 
American  countries  to  urge  them  to  finish  signing  the  Buenos 
Aires  treaties  in  1937,  and  directed  a  Good  Will  Tour  of  Latin 
American  women  who  spoke  across  the  United  States  in  1939. 

Mrs.  Fern  Ingersoll,  who  has  worked  on  Miss  Vernon 's  memoirs 
for  the  oral  history  program  of  the  University  of  California,  re 
called  Miss  Vernon 's  deep  interest  in  current  events  in  Peru  and 
her  desire  to  know  who  wrote  a  particular  news  story  about  these 
events,  just  four  days  before  she  died.  Mrs.  Ingersoll  developed 
the  theme  that  the  qualities  she  had  grown  to  admire  so  much  dur 
ing  her  months  of  working  with  Mabel  Vernon  were  still  evident  in 
spite  of  the  suffragist's  physical  frailty  —  her.  intense  and  con 
tinuing  interest  in  people  and  events,  her  desire  to  evaluate  so 
as  to  make  a  sound  judgment,  and  her  summoning  up  of  energy  even 
when  a  task  was  very  difficult  or  she  was  almost  completely  spent. 

• 

Mrs.  Anita  Sandleman,  former  executive  secretary  of  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  of  Women,  spoke  of  the  common  concern  she  and 
Mabel  Vernon  had  through  the  years  for  world  peace.  She  described 
the  close  relationship  Miss  Vernon  had  with  such  outstanding  Latin 
American  women  as  Angela  Acuna  de  Chac6n  of  Costa  Rica,  Bertha  Lutz 
of  Brazil,  Gabriela  Mistral  of  Chile,  and  Victoria  Ocampo  of  Argen 
tina.  Mrs.  Sandleman  outlined  the  accomplishments  of  the  Pan-Amer 
ican  Liaison  Committee  of  Women's  Organizations  (PALCO)  of  which 
Mabel  Vernon  was  the  first  president,  and  concluded  with  a  hope 
that  Miss  Vernon 's  leadership  would  be  an  inspiration  for  both 
Latin  and  North  American  young  people. 

Spontaneous  tributes  came  from  others  of  Miss  Vernon 's  friends, 
including  Norma  E.  Boyd,  president  emeritus  of  the  Women's  Interna 
tional  Religious  Fellowship;  Ruth  Gaige-Colby,  member  of  the  National 
Woman's  Party;  Ricardo  Aued,  with  whom  Miss  Vernon  discussed  politics 
through  the  years;  Nancy  Gager,  editor  of  the  Women's  Rights  Almanac; 
Cathleen  Schurr,  NOW  member;  and  Carolyn  Royall  Just,  a  lawyer  with 
the  Department  of  Justice.  A  letter  was  read  from  Hazel  Hunkins- 
Hallinan  who  worked  with  Mabel  Vernon  for  suffrage,  keeping  the  watch 
fires  burning  in  the  urn  across  from  the  White  House,  and  later  lived 
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in  England  where  she  has  been  working  for  women's  rights. 

Excerpts  from  the  film  The  Emerging  Woman ,  made  by  Melanie 
Maholick  and  Elena  Ladd  and  in  which  Miss  Vernon  appeared,  were 
shown  followed  by  a  tape  recording  of  Mabel  Vernon 's  reflections 
on  the  fight  for  suffrage. 

The  program  concluded  with  words  written  by  Consuelo  Reyes, 
Miss  Vernon 's  devoted  companion  who  worked  with  her  on  the  People's 
Mandate  Committee  and  gave  her  loving  care  during  the  last  months 
of  her  life.  The  words,  which  Mabel  Vernon  herself  had  recited 
and  Miss  Reyes  had  taped,  reflected  the  thoughts  about  life  which 
the  two  women  shared. 
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